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PREFACE 


In  this,  the  second  volume  of  Hippocrates  in  the 
Loeb  series,  it  has  been  found  useful  to  go  more 
fully  into  textual  questions  than  was  necessary  when 
preparing  Vol.  I.  Critical  scholars  have  cleared 
away  most  of  the  blemishes  that  disfigured  the  text 
of  Airs  Waters  Places  and  of  Epidemics  I.  and  III., 
but  the  text  of  many  of  the  treatises  in  the  present 
volume  is  still  in  places  uncertain. 

Many  kind  helpers  have  made  the  task  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  text  easier  that  it  would  otherwise  have 
been.  The  Earl  of  Leicester  and  Mr.  C.  W.  James 
have  given  me  the  opportunity  of  consulting  Holk- 
hamensis  282  at  my  leisure.  Dr.  Karl  Mras,  Professor 
in  Vienna,  has  sent  me  a  photograph  of  a  part  of  Θ, 
and  the  Librarians  of  S.  Mark’s  Library,  Venice, 
and  of  the  Vatican  Library,  have  in  a  similar  way 
helped  me  to  collate  M  and  V.  The  Curators  of  the 
Bodleian  were  kind  enough  to  allow  me  to  inspect 
Baroccian  204.  The  Librarians  of  the  Cambridge 
University  Library  have  helped  me  in  various  ways, 
and  Dr.  Minns  has  given  me  the  benefit  of  his 
expert  advice  in  deciphering  places  that  presented 
special  difficulty. 

My  colleague  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Chaytor  continues 
to  lend  me  his  invaluable  services,  and  I  must  thank 
Sir  Clifford  All  butt  for  a  most  searching  criticism  of 
the  first  volume. 
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Dr.  E.  T.  Withington  has  helped  me  so  much 
that  not  a  few  parts  of  this  book  might  rightly  be 
described  as  his,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  he  will 
be  the  translator  of  the  third  volume,  which  will 
contain  the  surgical  treatises. 

In  the  Postscript  I  have  gathered  together  a  few 
notes  which  I  could  not  put  at  the  foot  of  the  text. 
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INTRODUCTORY  ESSAYS 

i 

PROGNOSIS 

A  modern  doctor,  when  called  to  a  case  of  illness, 
is  always  careful  to  diagnose  it,  that  is,  to  put  it  in 
its  proper  place  in  the  catalogue  of  diseases.  It 
may  be  infectious  and  so  need  isolation  ;  it  may  be 
dangerous  and  require  special  nursing.  Precautions 
which  are  essential  in  a  case  of  influenza  are  not  so 
necessary  in  a  common  cold.  Treatment,  too,  varies 
considerably  according  to  diagnosis  ;  diseases  may 
be  similar  in  symptoms  and  yet  call  for  different 
medicines. 

It  is  remarkable,  and  at  first  rather  puzzling,  that 
Hippocrates  1  attached  no  great  value  to  diagnosis. 
Although  in  the  works  I  have  called  Hippocratic 
many  diseases  are  referred  to  by  their  names,  their 
classification  and  diagnosis  are  always  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  The  chief  division  is  into  “  acute”  and 
“  chronic  ”  illnesses,  and  Hippocrates  is  mainly  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  former.  For  practical  purposes  he 
appears  to  have  divided  acute  diseases  into  two 
main  classes :  (7/)  chest  complaints  and  ( b )  those 

1  I  mean  by  “  Hippocrates  ”  the  writer  of  Epidemics  I  and 
HI. ,  Prognostic  and  Regimen  in  Acute  Diseases. 
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fevers  which  we  now  call  malarial.  Further  than 
this,  at  least  as  far  as  treatment  is  concerned,  he 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  go.1 

Hippocrates  held  that  it  was  impossible  to  decide 
with  certainty  when  a  variation  in  the  symptoms 
constituted  a  different  disease,  and  he  blamed  the 
Cnidian  physicians  for  multiplying  types  by  assign¬ 
ing  essential  importance  to  accidental  details.  He 
attached  far  less  value  to  diagnosis  than  he  did 
to  what  may  perhaps  be  called  general  pathology  of 
morbid  conditions,  in  particular  of  acute  diseases. 
In  all  these  diseases,  according  to  Hippocrates,  there 
are  symptoms,  or  combinations  of  symptoms,  which 
point  to  certain  consequences  in  either  the  near 
or  the  remote  future.  In  other  words  there  is  a 
common  element,  of  which  can  be  written  a  common 
medical  history.  Such  a  medical  history  for  acute 
diseases  is  the  work  Prognostic. 

Prognosis,  as  the  knowledge  of  this  general 
pathology  was  called,  Hippocrates  valued  for  three 
reasons : 

(1)  A  physician  might  win  the  confidence  of  a 
patient  by  describing  the  symptoms  that  occurred 
before  he  was  called  in. 

(2)  He  could  foretell  the  final  issue  with  approx¬ 
imate  certainty. 

(3)  A  knowledge  of  dangers  ahead  might  enable 
him  to  meet  them,  or  even  to  prevent  them. 

Besides  these  utilitarian  reasons,  we  cannot  doubt 

1  In  the  clinical  histories  of  Epidemics  no  attempt  is  made 
to  diagnose  the  various  cases,  though  of  course  the  common 
names  of  various  diseases  are  found  to  be  useful  in  describing 
the  “  constitutions  ”  of  the  same  book.  In  the  Cnidian 
treatises,  on  the  contrary,  diagnosis  is  carried  to  extremes. 
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that  prognosis  was  considered  of  value  for  its  own 
sake.  We  must  never  forget  that  the  Greek  phy¬ 
sician  was  a  scientist  as  well  as  a  practitioner.  Like 
the  rest  of  his  race  he  had  a  boundless  curiosity,  and 

y  J 

a  great  eagerness  to  know  “some  new  thing.’’ 

A  Greek  was  always  argumentative — even  when 
ill — and  a  Greek  doctor  was  bound  to  persuade  his 
patient  to  undergo  the  proper  treatment.  His  per¬ 
suasive  powers  were  particularly  necessary  when 
operative  surgery  was  called  for,  as  anaesthetics  and 
anodynes  were  not  available,  and  the  art  of  nursing 
was  in  its  infancy.  We  are  therefore  not  surprised 
that  a  doctor  wished  to  impress  his  patients  by 
stating  without  being  told  what  had  occurred  before 
he  was  called  in.  In  days  when  quackery  abounded, 
and  when  practitioners  often  wandered  from  place 
to  place  instead  of  establishing  a  reputation  in  one 
district,  such  a  way  of  inspiring  confidence  was 
doubly  needed. 

In  ancient  times  the  very  human  desire  to  know 
the  future  was  stronger  than  it  is  now.  Science  has 
to  a  great  extent  cleared  away  the  uncertainty  that 
must  always,  at  least  partially,  obscure  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  our  acts  and  experiences,  and  has  above 
all  diminished  the  risks  that  attend  them.  But  a 
Greek  must  have  been  tormented  by  doubts  to  an 
extent  that  can  scarcely  be  appreciated  by  a  modern. 
To  lessen  them  he  had  recourse  to  oracles,  divination 
and  augury,  and  physicians  too  were  expected  to 
relieve  fears,  or  at  least  to  turn  them  into  unpleasant 
certainties  or  probabilities.1 

1  See  e.  g.  Aeschylus,  Prometheus  Bound ,  698,  699  : 

Tots  νοσουσί  τοι  y\vnv 
τ b  \oLirbv  &\yos  προύξεπίστασθαι  t opus. 
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The  usefulness  of  prognosis  in  treatment  is  easier 
to  understand,  and  our  only  surprise  is  that  Hippo¬ 
crates  seems  not  to  make  full  use  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  it  afforded.  Meeting  dangers  by  anticipation 
is  not  a  prominent  feature  of  his  regimen. 

The  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  Hippo¬ 
cratic  doctrine  of  prognosis  is  the  stress  laid  upon 
the  symptoms  common  to  all  acute  morbid  condi¬ 
tions.  This  effort  to  distinguish  “  disease  ”  from 
“diseases”  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  Greek  instinct 
to  put  the  general  before  the  particular,  an  instinct 
seen  in  its  extreme  form  in  the  Platonic  theory  of 
Ideas.  But  it  is  not  entirely  to  be  accounted  for  in 
this  way.  Hippocrates  was  comparatively  free  from 
the  prejudices  of  his  race,  and  if  he  thought  any 
view  valuable  in  medical  practice  it  was  probably 
valuable  in  reality  and  not  a  mere  fad.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  our  duty  to  inquire  whether  there  was  any 
reason  why  the  study  of  morbid  phenomena  in 
general  was  of  interest  in  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.1  I  believe  the  reason  lies  in  the  predomi¬ 
nance  in  ancient  Greece  of  two  classes  of  illness. 

The  most  important  diseases  of  the  Hippocratic 
age  were  the  chest  complaints,  pneumonia  and 
pleurisy  (pulmonary  tuberculosis  was  also  very 
general),  and  the  various  forms,  sub-continuous  and 
remittent,  of  malaria.  Other  acute  diseases  were 
comparatively  rare,  as  we  can  see  from  the  enumera¬ 
tion  of  such  given  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Prognostic, 
and,  moreover,  in  a  malarious  country  most  diseases 
are  modified  or  “coloured”  by  malarial  symptoms. 
It  was  therefore  natural  that  Hippocrates  should 
subconsciously  regard  acute  diseases  as  falling  into 

1  Contrast,  however,  what  I  say  on  p.  xv. 
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two  main  categories,  and  this  point  having  been 
reached  it  was  but  a  step  to  think  that  the  two 
might  ultimately  be  resolved  into  one. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  means  of 
treatment  available  to  Hippocrates  were  few  in 
number.  The  most  he  could  do  was  to  hinder 
Nature  as  little  as  possible  in  her  efforts  to  expel 
a  disease,  and  to  assuage  pain  as  far  as  the  limited 
knowledge  of  the  time  permitted.  The  negative 
side  of  medicine  was  far  more  prominent  than  the 
positive.  “To  do  good,  or  at  least  to  do  no  harm,” 
was  the  true  physician’s  ideal.  To  make  the  patient 
warm  and  comfortable,  to  keep  up  the  strength  by 
means  of  simple  food  without  disturbing  the  diges¬ 
tion,  to  prevent  auto-intoxication  from  undigested 
food— this  was  about  all  ancient  medicine  could 
accomplish,  at  least  on  the  material  side.1  The 
psychological  aspect  of  healing  was  well  recognized 
in  ancient  times,  as  we  see  inter  alia  from  the  work 
Precepts ,2  and  we  must  take  this  into  account  when 
we  estimate  the  real  value  of  Hippocratic  medicine. 
But  here,  too,  prognosis  came  in.  By  telling  the 
past,  and  by  foretelling  the  future,  an  effort  was 
made  to  arouse  and  to  keep  alive  the  patient’s  faith 
in  his  doctor. 

1  The  vis  onedicatrix  naturae  was  the  true  healer.  What¬ 
ever  the  disease,  this  (so  thought  Hippocrates)  had  its  chance 
to  operate  when  hindrances  were  removed. 

2  .See  especially  Chapter  VI  (Yol.  I.  p.  319). 
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THE  CNIDIAN  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 

When  reference  is  made  to  the  Cnidian  physicians 
there  is  a  great  possibility  of  error,  an  error  which, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  always  liable  to  occur  with 
designations  of  this  type.  Do  we  mean  by  a  Cnidian 
a  doctor  trained  at  Cnidos  or  a  physician  with  views 
of  a  peculiar  kind  ?  The  two  are  by  no  means  the 
same  ;  a  Cnidos-trained  man  might  hold  some  Coan 
views,  a  Cos-trained  man  might  adopt  some  Cnidian 
opinions.  So  we  must  not  suppose  either  [a)  that 
all  Cnidians  necessarily  held  the  same  theories,  or 
( b )  that  treatises  containing  doctrines  which  we 
know  to  have  been  popular  at  Cnidos  were  written 
by  authors  trained  in  that  school.  All  we  can  say 
is  that  such  and  such  an  opinion  is  in  harmony 
with  the  teaching  known  to  have  been  in  favour 
with  the  Cnidian  School  of  a  certain  period. 

Practically  all  we  know  about  the  Cnidians  is  the 
criticism  of  Cnidian  Sentences  put  forward  by  the 
author  of  Regimen  in  Acute  Diseases,1  supplemented 
by  a  few  remarks  in  Galen.2  We  are  told  that  the 
book  had  been  re-edited,  and  that  the  second  edition 

1  Chapters  I— III. 

2  See  c.g.  (Kuhn)  XV.  363,  419,  427,  428,  and  V.  760,  761. 
Littre  II.  198-200  gives  the  chief  passages  in  a  translation. 
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was,  iir  the  opinion  of  the  Hippocratic  writer,  an 
improvement  on  the  first.  The  critic  alleges  that 
the  Cnidians  attached  too  little  importance  to  prog¬ 
nosis,  and  too  much  to  the  discussion  of  unessential 
details  ;  that  their  treatment  was  faulty,1  and  the 
number  of  remedies  employed  by  them  in  chronic 
complaints  was  far  too  small  ;2  that  they  carried  the 
classification  of  diseases  to  extremes,3  holding  that 
a  difference  in  symptoms  constituted  a  different 
variety  of  disease. 

The  chief  Cnidian  physician  was  Euryphon,  almost 
contemporary  with  Hippocrates,  and  according  to 
Galen  4  the  author  of  Cnidian  Sentences.  Possibly  he 
wrote  one  if  not  two  of  the  works  in  the  Corpus, 
as  passages  from  two  of  them  appear  to  be  attributed 
to  Euryphon  by  Galen  and  Soranus  respectively.5 

The  question  of  Cnidian  tenets  assumes  a  greater 
importance  from  the  number  of  ivorks  in  the  Corpus 
which  have  been  assigned  to  Cnidian  authors  by 
various  critics.  When  a  passage  found  in  the 
Hippocratic  collection  is  assigned  to  a  Cnidian 
author  by  ancient  authorities  it  is  natural  to  assume 
that  the  whole  book  in  which  the  passage  occurs, 
and  any  other  books  closely  related  to  it,  are  also 

1  We  have  a  specimen  of  it  in  their  treatment  of  pus  in 
the  lung  ;  Kuhn  I.  128  :  εξεΧκοντες  την  "γΧωτταν  ενίεσάν  tl  cjs 
την  αρτηρίαν  vypbv  το  σψοδραν  βηχα  κινησαι  δυνάμενον. 

.  2  They  λυ ere  purges,  whey  and  milk. 

3  See  Galen  XV.  427  and  363. 

4  XVII. ,  Pt.  I.  886. 

5  See  W.  A.  Greenhill’s  article  “Euryphon”  in  Smith’s 
Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Mythology,  and 
also  that  in  Pauly- WissoYva  by  M.  Wellmann.  The  passage 
quoted  by  Galen  (XVII.,  Pt.  I.  888)  is  found  in  Diseases  II. 
Chapter  XLVIII  (Littre  VII.  104). 
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Cnidian.  Ermerins  1  makes  a  formidable  list,  amount¬ 
ing  in  all  to  about  one-third  of  the  Corpus,  which  he 
assigns  to  this  school.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  pursue 
this  line  of  argument  to  extremes.  We  cannot  be 
sure,  if  we  remember  how  commonly  ancient  medical 
writers  copied  one  another,  that  the  whole  book  is 
Cnidian  when  a  passage  from  it  is  given  a  Cnidian 
origin.  Nobody  would  argue  that  the  second  book 
of  Diseases  is  the  same  as  Cnidian  Sentences  just 
because  Galen  2  assigns  to  the  latter  a  passage  to 
which  a  parallel  is  to  be  found  in  the  former, 
especially  when  we  remember  that  Cnidian  Sentences , 
at  any  rate  the  first  edition  of  it,  was  probably 
written  in  the  aphoristic  style. 

As  in  other  problems  connected  with  the  Hippo¬ 
cratic  collection,  it  is  important  to  lay  stress  upon 
what  we  know  with  tolerable  certainty,  so  as 
neither  to  argue  in  a  circle  nor  to  be  led  astray  by 
will-o’-the-wisps.  Now  it  is  clear  from  the  Hippo¬ 
cratic  criticisms  that  the  Cnidians  had  no  sympathy 
with  “general  pathology”  and  the  doctrine  of 
prognosis  founded  upon  it,  and  that  they  did  con¬ 
sider  the  classification  of  diseases  a  fundamental 
principle  of  medical  science.  Littre  3  argues  at 
some  length  that  the  Hippocratic  doctrine  was  right 
for  the  fifth  century  b.c.,  and  the  Cnidian  for  the 
nineteenth  century  a.d.  Only  with  our  increased 
knowledge,  he  urges,  can  the  Cnidian  method 

1  Hippocrates ,  Vol.  III.  p.  viii. 

2  XVII.,  Pt.  I.  p.  888.  We  should  also  note  that  Galen 
(XV.  427,  428)  says  that  the  Cnidians  recognized  (among 
other  varieties  of  disease)  four  diseases  of  the  kidnej’S,  three 
kinds  of  tetanus  and  three  kinds  of  consumption.  This 
agrees  with  Internal  Affections  (Littre  VII.  189-207). 

3  Vol.  II.,  pp.  200-205, 
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bear  fruit ;  with  the  limited  knowledge  of  the 
Hippocratic  age  to  cultivate  general  pathology 
and  prognosis  was  the  correct  course.  To  a  certain 
extent  this  view  is  correct;  in  the  Hippocratic  age 
little  could  be  done  for  patients  suffering  from 
acute  diseases  except  to  keep  them  warm  and  com¬ 
fortable;  and  to  restrict  their  diet.  Yet  we  must 
always  remember  that  “  general  ’’  pathology  really 
does  not  exist;  and  that  any  prognosis  based  upon 
it  must  be  very  uncertain  indeed.  Hippocrates  was 
great  because  he  had  the  true  scientific  insight, 
not  because  of  prognosis  but  in  spite  of  it.  The 
Cnidians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  truly  scientific 
when  they  insisted  on  accurate  and  even  meticulous 
classification.  It  is  no  discredit  to  them  that  they 
classified  wrongly,  and  based  on  their  faulty  classi¬ 
fication  faulty  methods  of  treatment.  If  diseases 
are  to  be  classified  according  to  symptoms,  variations 
of  symptoms  must  be  held  to  imply  variations  of 
diseases.  Modern  pathology  has  proved  this  classi¬ 
fication  wrong,  and  the  treatment  of  symptoms  has 
accordingly  fallen  into  discredit.  But  it  is  at  least 
as  wise  to  treat  symptoms  as  it  is  to  build  up  a 
fictitious  general  pathology,  and  to  cultivate  the 
barren  prognosis  that  depends  upon  it.  The 
Cnidians  were  comparatively  unsuccessful  because 
they  had  not  learned  to  distinguish  the  essential 
from  the  unessential.  Hippocrates  was  a  genius 
who  followed  a  will-o’-the-wisp ;  the  Cnidians  were 
plodders  along  the  dreary  stretch  of  road  that  lies 
before  every  advance  in  knowledge.  Hippocrates 
did  the  wrong  thing  well ;  the  Cnidians  did  the 
right  thing  badly. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  although  we  have  no 
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ancient  testimony  to  this  effect,  that  Cnidian  doctrine 
inHueneed  physicians  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
school,  and  in  fact  medicine  generally.  A  dislike 
of  theory,  a  careful  cataloguing  of  symptoms  and 
equally  careful  prescriptions  for  every  sort  of  illness, 
are  characteristics  that  appear  in  several  of  the 
works  in  the  Corpus  generally  considered  Cnidian. 
Diseases  II.  and  Internal  Affections  are  a  sort  of 
physician’s  cade  meeum,  and  must  have  been  far  more 
useful  to  the  general  practitioner  than  either 
Epidemics  or  Regimen  in  Acute  Diseases. 

If  therefore  we  find  in  any  parts  of  the  Hippo¬ 
cratic  collection  the  characteristics  I  have  mentioned 
to  an  unusually  marked  degree,  we  may  be  fairly 
certain  that  the  writer  was  influenced  by  the  Cnidian 
School,  though  we  may  not  assume  that  he  was 
Cnidian  in  training.  It  is  interesting  that,  if  we 
omit  the  semi-philosophical  treatises,  and  confine 
our  attention  to  the  severely  practical  works,  the 
greater  part  of  the  Corpus  shows  Cnidian  rather 
than  Hippocratic  tendencies.1  In  some  cases 
( Diseases  II.  and  Internal  Affections )  the  influence 
is  very  strong,  in  others  it  is  but  sli  ght. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  peculiarly  Hippo¬ 
cratic  doctrines  are  of  greater  interest  and  value  to 
scientists  than  they  are  to  practising  doctors.  They 
are  suggestive,  they  inspire,  they  win  our  admiration 
for  their  humility  in  claiming  so  little  for  medicine 
and  so  much  for  the  recuperative  powers  of  Nature, 
but  they  give  little  help  to  the  doctor  on  his 

1  In  particular  the  gynaecological  treatises  seem  to  have 
Cnidian  characteristics.  If  gynaecolog}’  was  a  special  feature 
of  the  Cnidian  School  it  is  another  instance  of  the  practical 
nature  of  its  instruction. 
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rounds.  So  the  practical  side  of  medicine,  which 
demands  text-hooks,  produced  during  the  fourth 
century  works  with  the  Cnidian  characteristics  of 
diagnosis  and  prescription,  just  as  it  produced  the 
aphoristic  books  of  the  fifth  century. 


XIX 


Ill 


PROGNOSTIC  AND  THE  APHORISTIC 

BOOKS 

The  mutual  relations  of  three  of  the  works  in  the 
Hippocratic  collection,  Prorrhetic  /.,  Coan  Prenotions 
and  Prognostic,  have  been  of  interest  to  students  ever 
since  Ermerins  published  his  dissertation  on  the 
subject  in  1832. 1  The  question  is  in  many  respects 
unique,  and  is  inseparable  from  the  much  wider 
question  of  the  history  of  the  aphoristic  style. 

The  facts  are  these :  Prorrhetic  I.  consists  of 
170  propositions  written  in  the  style  characteristic 
of  the  work  Aphorisms.  Of  these  153  occur  almost 
verbatim  in  Coan  Prenotions  along  with  487  others, 
also  expressed  aphoristically.  Prognostic  is  a  finished 
work,  but  embodied  in  it  are  some  58  propositions 
from  Coan  Prenotions,  but  only  two  or  at  the  most 
three  from  Prorrhetic  I. 

The  style  and  language  of  Prorrhetic  I.  and  of 
Coan  Prenotions  are  very  similar,2  but  it  should  be 
noticed  that  the  former  work  often  inserts  particular 

1  Specimen  Historico-medicum  inavguralc  clc  Hippocralis 
Doctrina  a  Prognostice  oriunda. 

2  A  careful  examination  of  the  books  lias  not  given  me 
any  evidence  tending  to  show  that  the  works  belong  to 
different  periods  of  medical  thought.  Both,  like  Prognostic, 
deal  with  the  question,  “What  do  symptoms  portend?” 
and  deal  with  it  in  much  the  same  way. 
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instances  of  the  general  propositions,  e.  g.  “as 
happened  to  Didymarchus  of  Cos.” 

The  work  Aphorisms  contains  68  propositions 
found  in  Conn  Prenotions. 

Ermerins,  followed  by  Littre  and  Adams,  con¬ 
cluded  that  Prorrhetic  /.  was  the  earliest  work, 
followed  later  by  Coan  Prenotions,  which  was  in 
turn  used  by  Hippocrates  when  he  wrote  his  treatise 
Prognostic. 

Obviously  the  question  is  not  easy  to  decide,  and 
certainly  cannot  be  settled  in  the  dogmatic  manner 
adopted  by  the  three  scholars  I  have  mentioned. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity  I  will  call  Prorrhetic  I. 
A,  Conn  Prenotions  B,  and  Prognostic  C. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  there  was  some  common 
source  for  all  three  works.  This  hypothesis  scarcely 
*  accounts  for  the  striking  likeness  of  A  to  B  and 
its  equally  striking  unlikeness  to  C. 

Let  us  suppose  that  A  and  B  copied  some  common 
source,  in  itself  a  most  likely  hypothesis  ;  but  if 
C  copied  B  (he  certainly  did  not  copy  A),  why  did 
he  choose  58  propositions  of  which  only  two  or  at 
the  most  three,  are  to  be  found  in  A  ? 

It  is  most  unlikely  that  B  and  C  copied  some 
common  source  independent  of  A,  because  nearly  all 
A  is  in  B. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  one  or  other  of  the 
extant  works  is  the  primary  source  of  the  two 
others. 

If  A  copied  B,  why  did  he  choose  just  those 
propositions  that  are  not  in  C  ? 

A  certainly  did  not  copy  C. 

If  C  copied  B,  why  did  he  choose  just  those 
propositions  that  are  not  in  A  ? 
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C  certainly  did  not  copy  A. 

B  may  very  well  have  copied  both  A  and  C.1 

Before  going  any  further  it  will  be  well  to  print 
in  parallel  columns  the  passages  that  are  common 
to  all  three  works.  These  are  certainly  two  and 
possibly  three  in  number. 


I 

Prorrhetic  1. 

Coan  Prenotions 

Prognostic 

ό^όν  των  πρίσω 

ολέθρων  οΙ(Τί  μ ή  σύνη- 
0<rS  καϊ  vyiaivcvaiv. 

§  48. 

oS0vras  avvepi£eiv 
ή  πρ'ωιν,  φ  μη  σύνη- 
0€S  e/c  παιδίον,  μανι- 
κον  καϊ  Θανάσιμον’ 
ήδη  δε  παραφρονέων 
ήν  ποιή  τοΰτο,τταντε- 
λώί  όλέθριον.  ολέ¬ 
θρων  δέ  καϊ  ξηραί- 
νεαθαι  τ ovs  u00VTas. 

§  230. 

δδόντα5  δέ  πρ'κιν 
iv  πυρετω,  όκόσοισι 
μη  σύνηθέ5  έστιν  από 
παίδων,  αανικδν  καϊ 
Θανατώδζ5·  ήν  δέ  καϊ 
παραφρονέων  τούτο 
ποιή,  ολέθρων  κάρτα 
ήδη  yiveTai.  Chap¬ 
ter  III. 

αί  τρομάδζες,  άσά- 
<£ees,  φηλαφώδ  ees 

παρακροί  aies  πάνυ 

(ppeviTLKc.i,  is  καϊ 
Αιδυμάρχω  iv  Κ<£. 

§  34. 

αί  τpoμώδees,  φη- 
λaφώδees  πάρακροΰ- 
aies  φρενιτικαί.  § 

76. 

See  Chapter  IV. 

καϊ  (Ιμετοι  μετά  ποι- 
Ki\ir]s  κακόν,  aWws 
τ€  καϊ  eyyvs  άλλή- 
λων  ιόντων.  §  60. 

ei  δε  καϊ  πάντα 
τά  χρώματα  δ  aoThs 
έμέοι,  όλέθριον.  § 
ο4ο. 

el  δέ  καϊ  πάντα  τά 
χρώματα  δ  avThs  άν- 
θρωπο5  έμέοι,  κάρτα 
όλέθριον  ήδη  yiveTai. 

Chapter  XIII. 

1  The  problem  seems  to  turn  on  the  dissimilarity  of  A  and 
C.  Whatever  hypothesis  is  taken,  other  than  that  B  is  the 
latest  of  the  three  works,  it  involves  intrinsic  improbabilities. 
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The  likeness  of  Prorrhetic  I.  to  Conn  Prenotions 
must  not  be  judged  by  the  few  cases  where  there 
is  a  third  parallel  in  Prognostic.  The  following 
selections  form  a  much  better  test. 


Prorrhetic  I. 


Coan  Prenotions 


Ο ί  κωματωδεες  εν  άρχήσι  yivo- 
μεναι,  μετά  κεφαλής,  οσφύος, 
υποχονδρίου,  τράχηλου  οδύνης, 
άγρυπνεοντες,  ήρά  ye  φρενιτικοί 
είσιν  ;  §  1. 

φάρυ'/ξ  επωδυνος,  ισχνή, 
μετά  δυσφορίης,  πνιγωδης, 
ολεθρίη  οξεως.  §  86. 

εν  τήσιν  άσωδεσιν  aypvirviriai 
τά  παρ'  οΰς  μάλιστα.  §  157. 

τά  παρ'  ώτα  φλανρα  τοίσι 
παραπληκτικοίσιν.  §  160. 

τά  στα σμώδεα  τρόπον  παρο¬ 
ξυνόμενα  κατόχως  τά  παρ'  ούς 
άνίστησιν.  §  161. 

υποχονδρίου  σύντασις  μετά 
κάματος  άσώδεος  κα\  κεφαλ- 
αλ-γίης  τά  παρ'  οΰς  επαίρει. 

§  169. _ 


οί  κωματωδεες  εν  άρχγ,σι 
■ γενόμενοι ,  μετά  κεφαλής, 
όσφΰος,  υποχονδρίου,  τραχήλου 
οδύνης,  ay  ρυπνεοντες,  ήρά  yε 
φρενιτικοί  ;  §  175. 

επωδυνος,  ισχνή 
1  μετά  δισφορίης,  ολέθρων  οξεως. 
§  260. 

εν  άσωδεσιν  άypύπvoις,  τά 
παρ'  οΰς  μάλιστα.  §  552. 

τά  παρ'  ούς  φαΰλα  τοίσι 
παραπληκτικοίσιν.  §  198. 

τά  σπασμωδεα  τρόπον  παρο¬ 
ξυνόμενα  κατόχως  τά  παρ'  ούς 
επαίρει.  §  346. 

υποχονδρίων  σύντασις  μετά 
κώματος  άσώδεος  κεφa\aλyικφ 
τά  παρ'  ούς  επαίρει.  §  2S3. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  textual  differences 
between  these  two  works  are  no  greater,  and  no 
more  numerous,  than  those  regularly  found  in  the 
manuscripts  of  a  single  treatise. 

We  have  seen  that  mathematically  the  most  likely 
supposition  is  that  B  is  the  latest  work.  If  this 
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be  true,  the  writer  incorporated  A  almost  in  its 
entirety,  and  when  A  was  imperfect  or  deficient 
had  recourse  to  C  or  to  other  documents.  One 
of  these  was  obviously  Aphorisms — unless,  indeed, 
Aphorisms  is  the  borrower.  But  there  remain  over 
300  propositions  in  B  which  are  either  original  or 
copied  from  sources  either  unknown  or  not  yet 
considered.1 

The  third  set  of  parallel  passages  seems  to  in¬ 
dicate  how  the  writer  of  B  went  to  work.  Both 
A  and  C  point  out  that  the  vomiting  of  matters 
of  different  colours  is  a  bad  symptom,  but  C  has 
expressed  this  much  better  than  A,  and  in  language 
evidently  not  borrowed  from  A.  Accordingly  B 
copies  C,  omitting  the  unessential  words  for  the 
sake  of  brevity. 

It  is  unsafe  to  draw  conclusions  from  the  fuller 
treatment  of  the  subject  matter  in  B  than  in  A, 
or  in  C  than  in  B,  as  we  cannot  say  whether  B  is 
expanding  A  or  A  is  abbreviating  and  compressing 
B.  This  line  of  argument  leaves  us  just  where  we 
were.  Similarly  it  is  uncertain  whether  A  added 
the  names  of  patients  whose  cases  illustrated  a 
general  proposition,  or  whether  B  omitted  them 
as  unnecessary.  Accordingly,  although  the  argu¬ 
ments  used  by  Littre  and  Ermerins  support  my 
hypothesis  that  B  is  later  than  A,  I  shall  make 
no  use  of  them. 

1  Littre  refers  to  many  places  in  the  Corpus  which  are 
similar  to  passages  in  Goan  Prenotions.  Omitting  those 
already  considered,  I  find  parallel  passages  in  Epidemics  II., 
Epidemics  IV.,  Epidemics  VI.,  Epidemics  VII.,  Diseases  I., 
Diseases  II.,  Diseases  III.,  and  to  IVounds  in  the  Head.  On 
the  whole,  it  is  more  probable  that  all  copied  some  common 
source. 
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No  very  positive  opinions  on  this  question  are 
really  admissible  ;  we  can  only  incline  towards  one 
view  or  another.  I  have  already  stated  my  belief 
that  Coan  Prenotions  is  the  latest  work,  but  before 
attempting  to  go  further  the  whole  question  of 
aphoristic  literature  must  be  considered. 

It  is  often  said  that  aphorisms  belong  to  pre- 
scientific  days,  that  proverbs  and  similar  pithy 
remarks  embody  experience,  collected  and  general¬ 
ized  indeed,  but  not  yet  reduced  to  a  science.  Such 
a  remark  is  true  of  moral  aphorisms,  and  of  Eastern 
thought  generally ;  but  it  needs  much  modification 
when  we  discuss  their  use  in  Greek  scientific 
literature. 

The  aphoristic  style  was  adopted  by  some  early 
Greek  philosophers  because  it  arrests  the  attention 
and  assists  the  memory.1  Partly  through  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  poetry,  particularly  the  style  of  verse 
adopted  by  oracles,  and  partly  because  the  stirring 
period  of  the  Persian  wars  fostered  a  lofty,  inspired 
type  of  diction,  philosophy  tinged  the  aphorism  with 
sublimity  and  mysticism. 

These  features  are  especially  striking  in  the 
writings  of  Heraclitus,  but  even  before  him  aphoristic 
sentences  occur  in  the  philosophic  fragments  which 
still  remain.  When  scientific  medicine  adopted  the 
style  is  uncertain,  but  it  became  very  popular,  not 
only  in  the  Coan  School  of  medicine,  but  also  in  that 
at  Cnidos.  In  Regimen  in  Acute  Diseases  the  writer 
criticizes  a  Cnidian  work,  which  had  already  reached 
a  second  edition,  called  Cnidian  Sentences  (Κι-ιδιαι 
γνώμ,αι)  ;  the  mere  name  shows  plainly  that  it  was 

1  See  on  this  question  Diels,  Hcrakleitos  von  Ephesos. 
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written  in  aphorisms.1  The  Hippocratic  collection 
gives  us  Prorrhetic  /.,  Coan  Prenotions,  Aphorisms , 
Dentition  and  Nutriment. 

This  popularity  can  hardly  have  been  fortuitous ; 
the  aphoristic  style  must  have  been  suited  to  express 
the  work  of  medical  science  at  this  particular  epoch. 
Reasons  for  its  adoption  are  not  far  to  seek.  In  the 
first  place  prose  had  not  developed  by  the  time  of 
Heraclitus  the  many  various  forms  which  were 
afterwards  available.  The  aphorism,  however,  was 
ready  to  hand.  In  the  second  place  it  is,  as  has 
already  been  said,  a  valuable  mnemonic  aid.  But 
perhaps  the  chief  reason  for  the  adoption  of  the 
aphoristic  manner  is  its  singular  fitness  to  express 
scientific  thought  at  certain  stages  of  its  development. 

There  are  times  when  the  collection  and  classifica¬ 
tion  of  phenomena  are  the  first  interest  of  scientific 
minds.  Embracing  theories  and  constructive  ideas 
are  for  the  moment  in  the  background.  Thought 
does  not  soar,  but  crawls.  Such  a  time  came  to 
Greek  medical  science  in  the  fifth  century  b.c  , 
when,  curiously  enough,  Greek  philosophy,  for  at 
least  three-quarters  of  the  time,  tended  towards  the 
opposite  extreme.  Medicine  had  received  a  strong 
positive  bias.  Superstition  had  been  vanquished 
and  philosophy  was  being  checked.  Medical  men 
clamoured  for  facts,  and  yet  more  facts.  Everywhere 
physicians  were  busy  collecting  evidence  and  classify¬ 
ing  it ;  the  absorbing  question  of  the  day  was  for 

1  I  am  aware  that  Galen’s  quotation  (XVII.,  Tt.  I.  p.  888) 
does  not  read  like  a  series  of  aphorisms  ;  but  Galen  may  be 
quoting  from  the  later  editions.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  a 
book  with  the  title  KrtSicu  ^νωμ'χι  was  not  written  in 
aphorisms. 
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many  of  them  the  tracing  of  sequences  in  morbid 
phenomena. 

Such  men  found  in  the  aphorism,  purged  of  its 
mysticism  and  obscurity,  a  most  convenient  means  of 
expressing  their  thoughts.  It  seemed  an  ideal 
vehicle  of  generalized  fact.1 

But  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  other 
forms  of  prose  were  available,  and  the  scientific 
treatise  became  a  possibility.  Moreover,  sophistry 
and  rhetoric  threatened  to  leaven  all  Greek  literature 
and  all  Greek  thought.  From  the  close  of  this 
century  for  nearly  one  hundred  years  philosophic 
speculation  was  rapidly  destroying  the  influence  that 
medicine  exerted  in  the  direction  of  positive  science. 
The  aphorism  became  unpopular,  even  among  the 
Coan  physicians,  and  gave  place  to  the  rhetorical  prose 
style  characteristic  of  the  early  fourth  century.2  An 
attempt  to  revive  it  in  its  Heraclitean  form,  with  all 
the  obscurity  and  occult  allusiveness  of  Heraclitus, 
was  made  by  the  author  of  Nutriment  about  the  year 
400  b.c.,  but  it  was  an  experiment  never  repeated, 
and  the  aphorism,  as  a  Greek  literary  form,  died  out, 
at  least  as  far  as  medicine  and  science  generally 
were  concerned.3 

One  is  accordingly  tempted  to  believe,  as  at  least 
a  probable  working  hypothesis,  that  the  aphorism 

1  Aphorisms  served  as  “heads  of  discourse”  for  lecturers 
and  as  “cram”  books  for  students.  A  love  of  fact  apart 
from  speculation  seems  naturally  to  express  itself  in  aphoristic 
language. 

2  See,  e.  g.,  The  Art  and  Bcgimen  7.  The  lecturer’s 
“heads  of  discourse”  also  took  another  form,  as  we  see 
from  Humours ,  which  is  a  work  containing  matter  of  this 
nature. 

3  Dentition  is  a  possible  exception. 
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was  a  common  medium  of  medical  thought  in  the 
fifth  century,  but  was  rarely  employed  later. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  inclined  to  place  the  dates  of 
nearly  all  the  aphoristic  writings  in  the  Hippocratic 
collection  between  450  and  400  b.c.  The  beginning 
of  the  period  should  perhaps  be  placed  a  little 
earlier,  but  were  one  of  the  works  written  much 
before  450  we  should  expect  to  find  it  marked  by 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Pindaric  period, 
such  as  we,  in  fact,  do  find  in  the  curious  treatise  on 
the  Number  Seven,  which  Roscher  would  date  abort 
480  b.c. 

If,  therefore,  one  may  be  allowed  to  exercise  the 
constructive  imagination  in  this  case,  we  may  suppose 
that  Prorrhetic  1.  was  the  first  to  be  written.  It 
may  possibly  not  be  original ;  it  is  perhaps  a 
compilation  from  older  material.  Then  came  in¬ 
dependently  Prognostic  (not,  of  course,  an  aphoristic 
work)  and  Aphorisms,1  or  at  least  a  great  part  of  that 
composite  book.  Finally,  the  writer  of  Conn 
Prenotions  embodied  practically  all  Prorrhetic  I.  in  a 
work  intended  to  embrace  the  whole  of  prognosis 
in  its  general  outlines.  He  borrowed  extensively 
from  Prognostic  and  Aphorisms — possibly  from  other 
books  in  our  Hippocratic  collection — and  perhaps 
he  knew,  and  made  use  of,  works  now  no  longer 
extant.  The  dates — they  are  purely  conjectural — 
might  be  : —  2 

1  Perhaps  Aphorisms  is  somewhat  older  than  Coan 
Prenotions  ;  possibly  its  author  used  a  lost  work  used  also  b}r 
the  writer  of  Coan  Prenotions.  One  cannot  be  dogmatic  or 
positive. 

2  All  that  I  have  said  must  be  taken  in  conjunction  with 
my  remarks  ( General  Introduction  to  Vol.  I.  p.  xxviii.)  on 
publication  in  ancient  times. 
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Prorrhetic  /. 
Prognostic ) 

A  phorisms j 
Co  an  Prenotions 


440  b.c. 
415  b.c·. 
410  b.c. 


Nutriment ,  the  latest  aphoristic  work  of  importance, 
was  written  about  400  b.c. 
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ANCIENT  NURSING 

It  is  typical  of  the  obscurity  which  veils  many 
problems  of  ancient  medicine  that  so  little  is  told  us 
of  nurses  and  nursing.  The  conclusion  wre  are 
tempted  to  draw  from  this  silence  is  that  the  task 
of  nursing  fell  to  the  women,  whether  slaves  or  free, 
of  the  household.  The  work  of  Greek  women, 
important  as  it  was,  is  rarely  described  for  us, 
probably  because  it  wras  not  considered  sufficiently 
dignified  for  literary  treatment.  This  conclusion  is 
not  entirely  conjectural,  as  wre  have  some  positive 
evidence  from  the  Economy  of  Xenophon.1  But  it 
is  unsafe  to  dismiss  the  question  without  further 
inquiry.  One  piece  of  evidence  is  so  strong  that  we 
are  forced  to  look  farther  afield  for  a  true  explanation 
of  the  problem. 

The  clinical  histories  in  the  Epidemics  contain 
fairly  complete  accounts  of  the  symptoms  which  the 
patients  experienced  on  the  several  days  of  their 
illness.  It  is  true  that  all  the  histories  are  not 
equally  full,  and  that  gaps  of  greater  or  less  size 
occur.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the  detail  is  too 
great  to  have  been  observed  by  the  medical  attend¬ 
ant  personally.  He  could  not  have  spared  the  time 
from  his  other  practice.  We  are  not  left  entirely  to 

1  VII.  37. 
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conjecture.  Every  now  and  then,  by  a  chance 
allusion,  we  can  tell  that  there  were  attendants 
waiting  on  the  patient  and  reporting  to  the  doctor. 
We  may  therefore  assume  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
information  given  in  the  clinical  histories  is  the 
result  of  their  observations.  It  is  information  which 
in  many  instances  required  a  trained  eye,  one  quick 
to  catch  the  essential  and  to  anticipate  the  doctor’s 
desire  for  the  necessary  information.1  But  there 
were  no  trained  nurses  ;  therefore  there  must  have 
been  present,  or  at  least  in  the  house,  people  with 
some  medical  qualifications.  So  far  I  have  been 
reasoning  deductively  from  the  evidence  given  bv 
Epidemics  and  Regimen  in  Acute  Diseases.  In  another 
work  of  the  Hippocratic  collection,  Decorum,  a  hint 
is  dropped  which  enables  us  to  turn  our  probable 
conclusion  into  something  approaching  a  certainty. 
In  that  book  the  doctor  is  advised  to  leave  a  pupil 
with  a  patient.2  It  is  plain  that  such  a  course  would 
be  to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned.  The  patient 
would  have  a  skilled,  or  partially  skilled,  attendant 
who  would  perform,  or  at  least  superintend,  the 
necessary  nursing.  The  doctor  had  someone  upon 
whom  he  could  rely  to  carry  out  his  orders  and  to 
report  to  him  when  necessary,  thus  saving  him  many 
troublesome  visits.  The  pupil  had  a  chance  of  gaining 
experience  which  was  very  important  in  a  land  where 
it  was  impossible  to  "  walk  the  hospitals.”  The  plan, 
therefore,  had  many  advantages.  It  had  also  many 

1  The  minute  directions  given  in  Regimen  in  Acute  Diseases 
could  not  have  been  carried  out  by  unskilled  attendants. 
Only  a  doctor  or  partially  trained  student  would  have  had 
the  necessary  skill  and  knowledge. 

2  Chapter  XVII. 
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equally  obvious  disadvantages.  The  apprentice  might 
be  a  mere  beginner,  and  do  more  harm  than  good. 
The  master  physician  could  scarcely  have  had  enough 
pupils  to  leave  one  with  each  patient  who  was 
seriously  ill.  The  pupil  himself  must  have  gained 
only  a  limited  experience.  Perhaps  the  last  point  is 
not  serious,  as  there  were  few  really  important 
diseases  in  ancient  Greece  ;  but  the  combination  of 
nurse  and  medical  student  is  far  from  ideal,  and  the 
development  of  nursing  as  an  independent  pro¬ 
fession  was  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  triumph 
of  modern  surgery  and  of  modern  medicine. 
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ANCIENT  MEDICAL  ETIQUETTE 

Apart  from  a  few  chance  passages  in  our  ancient 
authorities,  the  only  sources  of  information  for 
ancient  etiquette  are  Oath,  Law,  Physician,  Decorum 
and  Precepts.1 

Of  course  in  a  sense  there  was  no  medical  etiquette 
in  ancient  times.  Etiquette  implies  pains  and  penal¬ 
ties  for  the  offender,  and  there  was  no  General 
Medical  Council  to  act  as  judge  and  executioner.  It 
has  been  thought  that  Oath  implies  the  existence  of 
a  medical  guild.  This  is  most  doubtful,  and  even  if 
it  be  true,  the  guild  had  no  power  to  prevent  a 
sinning  doctor  from  practising ;  it  could  merely 
exercise  care  in  the  selection  of  its  members  to  be 
educated. 

The  Greek  physician  obeyed  the  laws  of  etiquette, 
not  through  fear  of  punishment,  but  for  love  of  his 
craft.  The  better  sort  of  Greek  was  always  an  artist 
first  and  a  man  afterwards.  The  very  name  for 
etiquette,  evo-χημοσυνη,  shows  that  it  was  “  good 
form,’’  rather  than  a  matter  of  duty,  to  obey  the 
code  of  conduct  laid  down  by  custom.  Etiquette  had 

1  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  “  great  age  ”  of  Greek 
medicine  has  left  us  nothing  about  etiquette.  The  gradual 
decline  of  medicine  and  possibly  the  influx  of  slaves  into  the 
profession  made  it  necessary  later  to  put  the  rules  of  etiquette 
into  writing.  At  first  it  was  an  unwritten  code,  with  all  the 
strength,  as  wrell  as  all  the  weakness,  of  unwritten  codes. 
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nothing  to  do  with  the  categorical  imperative.  Its 
rules  implied  “  should  ”  or  “  ought/’  never  “must.” 

Because  its  sanction  was  comparatively  weak  its 
scope  was  comparatively  wide.  If  laws  are  going  to 
be  strictly  enforced,  they  must  be  narrowed  down 
to  a  minimum ;  if  their  observance  is  merely  a 
matter  of  honour  and  decency,  they  can  be  made 
comprehensive.  Ancient  medical  etiquette,  accord¬ 
ingly,  was  of  wider  scope  than  modern ;  it  included 
many  things  which  would  now  be  regarded  as  a  part 
of  good  manners,  and  some  things  which  come  under 
the  cognizance  of  the  law  of  the  land. 

Taking  the  five  works  mentioned  above  as  our 
basis,  we  find  that  the  άσχημων  was  (a)  bound  to 
abstain  from  certain  things,  and  ( b )  bound  to  perform 
certain  others. 

(a)  The  άσχημων  ought  not — 

(1)  to  give  poison,  or  to  be  privy  to  the  giving 

of  it  ; 

(2)  to  cause  abortion  ; 

(3)  to  abuse  his  position  by  indulging  his  sexual 

appetites  ; 

(4)  to  tell  secrets,  whether  heard  in  the  course 

of  his  practice  or  in  ordinary  conversa¬ 
tion  ;  1 

(δ)  to  advertise,  at  least  not  in  an  obtrusive  and 
vulgar  manner  ;  2 

1  Nowadays  only  what  is  learnt  professionally  must  be 
kept  secret. 

z  The  lecture  or  harangue  (like  that  of  the  cheap-jack  at 
a  fair)  was  the  ancient  method  of  advertising.  See  the  dis¬ 
couragement  of  the  iniSei^is  in  Precepts.  To  act  as  state- 
doctor  gratis  was  a  method  of  advertising  to  which  no  stigma 
was  attached. 
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(6)  to  operate — a  rule  which  came  into  vogue 
after  the  “  great  ”  period  of  Greek 
medicine,  though  the  exact  date  is  very 
uncertain.1 

(k)  The  €νσχημων  was  bound — 

(1)  to  call  in  a  consultant  when  necessary  ; 

(2)  to  act  as  consultant  when  asked  to  do  so  ; 

(3)  to  take  the  patient’s  means  into  account 

when  charging  a  fee  ; 

(4)  to  be  clean  in  person,  in  particular  to  abstain 

from  wine  when  visiting  patients  ; 

(5)  to  cultivate  a  philosophic  frame  of  mind 

(dignity,  reserve  and  politeness).2 

Galen3  tells  us  that  a  surgeon  often  concealed  the 
person  of  his  patient,  not  for  reasons  of  modesty, 
but  to  prevent  other  professional  doctors  present 
from  learning  any  methods  he  wished  to  keep  secret. 
So  it  was  apparently  no  part  of  etiquette,  though  it 
is  nowadays,  to  make  public  all  new  discoveries. 

Medical  etiquette  was  and  still  is  intended  to 
protect  the  patient  and  to  maintain  the  dignity  of 
the  profession.  The  latter  is  perhaps  the  more 
important  consideration  nowadays  ;  in  Greek  times 
it  was  rather  the  welfare  of  the  patient. 

The  chief  difference  between  ancient  etiquette 
and  modern  is  the  absence  in  ancient  times  of  a 
strong,  external  force  controlling  professional  con¬ 
duct.  The  moral  sanction  of  ancient  etiquette 

1  See  the  Introduction  to  Oath  in  Yol.  I. 

2  The  author  of  Epidemics  I.  and  III. ,  to  judge  from  the 
st}de  of  his  Avork,  must  have  possessed  these  qualities  in  a 
marked  degree. 

3  See  Kuhn  XVIII.  Pt.  II.,  pp.  685  foil. 
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accounts  for  its  comprehensiveness  ;  along  with  the 
absence  of  medical  degrees  or  diplomas  it  accounts 
for  the  prevalence  of  quackery.  Between  the 
scientific  physician  and  the  quack  there  is  now  a 
great  gulf  fixed,  but  in  Greek  times  quackery  and 
scientific  medicine  shaded  into  one  another.  Pre¬ 
cepts  shows  us  plainly  that  in  the  lower  ranks  of  the 
profession  quackery  was  common,  and,  although  con¬ 
demned  by  the  best  minds,  it  did  not  prevent  a  man 
from  competing  with  genuine  physicians  in  ordinary 
practice.1 

1  I  ina}T  perhaps  be  allowed  to  refer  to  my  paper,  read 
before  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine  in  January,  1923,  in 
which  the  question  of  ancient  medical  etiquette  is  discussed 
more  fully. 
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“  THE  ART” 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  people  say  that  they 
“  do  not  believe  in  medicine,”  and  that  “doctors 
are  of  no  use.”  But  unless  they  are  Christian 
Scientists  or  similar  faddists  they  call  in  a  physician 
when  they  are  really  ill,  thus  proving  that  their 
remarks  are  not  the  expression  of  their  truest 
opinions. 

But  in  the  time  of  Hippocrates  medicine,  in  spite 
of  its  recent  progress,  had  not  yet  made  good  its 
position,  even  among  educated  men.  The  evidence 
to  show  this  is  overwhelming ;  I  need  merely  men¬ 
tion  the  remarks  in  Regimen  in  Acute  Diseases,1  the 
treatise  called  The  Art ,  and  the  well-known  hostility 
of  Plato. 

What  were  the  reasons  for  this  ΰίαβολή  ?  The 
writer  of  Regimen  in  Acute  Diseases  puts  it  down  to 
want  of  medical  research  ;  many  important  points, 
he  says,  had  not  even  been  mooted  by  physicians, 
so  that  there  were  wide  divergencies  of  opinion 
among  practitioners.  The  author  of  The  Art  brings 
forward,  and  answers,  two  main  objections  to 
medicine  :  (a)  there  are  some  cases  which  the 
physician  does  not  cure,  and  (b)  some  cases  cure 
themselves  without  the  help  of  a  doctor.  Plato’s 

1  (Chapter  VIII)  καίτοι  διάβολον  ye  e\ei  ολη  η  τ^χνη  irpbs 
των  δημοτβων  μeyάληv,  cts  μη  δοκίΐν  ολως  Ιητρικ)]ν  elvai. 
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chief  criticism  is  that  medicine  prolongs  useless 
lives ;  but  we  can  see,  wherever  he  refers  to  medical 
men,  that  he  held  them  and  their  craft  in  no  great 
respect.  Plato  disparaged  arts  (τεχναι),  and  the 
Greek  physician  was  proud  of  what  he  called,  with 
pleasing  arrogance,  “the  Art.” 

We  who  can  view  the  whole  question  in  better 
perspective  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries  see 
other  reasons  for  the  discredit  from  which  medicine 
suffered.  A  few  of  these  it  will  be  useful  to  examine, 
however  briefly,  in  the  hope  that  we  may  thus 
appreciate  better  the  greatness  of  the  Coan  and 
Cnidian  schools. 

Quackery  was  common  enough  in  the  Hippocratic 
period,  and  probably  infected  all  grades  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  except  the  highest.  As  no  tests  were 
required  before  a  man  could  set  up  in  private 
practice,  unqualified  doctors  caused  the  whole  pro¬ 
fession  to  fall  into  a  certain  amount  of  disrepute. 
This  disrepute  would  be  increased,  rather  than 
diminished,  by  the  charlatanism  from  which  the 
temples  of  Asclepius  were  by  no  means  free. 
Rational  medicine  suffered  along  with  the  art  of 
healing  as  a  whole. 

Superstition  was  rampant  in  the  ancient  world, 
and  even  doctors  were  infected  by  the  taint.  It  is 
true  that  there  is  no  superstition  in  the  Hippocratic 
collection,  but  it  is  attacked  in  two  treatises.  This 
attack  implies  that  superstition  was  still  a  real 
danger.  The  danger  was  all  the  greater  in  days 

Ο  ο  O  J 

when  medicine,  while  recognizing  the  psychological 
factor  in  treatment,  could  not  yet  distinguish  legiti¬ 
mate  suggestion  and  auto-suggestion  from  blind  and 
stupid  credulity. 
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But  the  worst  enemy  of  rational  medicine  lay  in 
its  connections  with  philosophy  and  rhetoric.  Greek 
philosophy  in  its  earlier  periods  was  highly  specula¬ 
tive.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  but  it  made  philosophy 
a  bad  ally.1  Medical  practice  must  not  be  based 
upon  speculation,  which,  though  it  has  its  place  in 
the  progress  of  medicine,  must  be  put  to  the  test, 
not  in  ordinary  practice,  but  on  and  by  “  martyrs 
to  science.”  Rhetoric,  too,  allied  itself  harmfully 
to  rational  medicine.  Plato  in  the  Gorgios 2  tells 
us  under  what  disadvantage  purely  medical  skill 
laboured  as  compared  with  very  inferior  qualifica¬ 
tions  combined  with  the  power  of  persuasion. 
Rhetoric  enabled  a  quack  to  palm  himself  off  as  a 
trained  physician.  It  is  only  when  we  remember 
the  disastrous  association  of  rhetoric  with  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  its  failure  to  keep  strictly  to  its 
own  province,  that  we  can  rightly  understand  Plato’s 
antipathy  to  what  is,  after  all,  an  attractive  and 
useful  accomplishment.  It  is  more  than  doubtful 
whether  the  elaborate  defence  of  medicine  in  The 
Art,  with  its  graceful  antithesis  and  oratorical  force, 
did  any  good.  Even  a  Greek,  with  all  his  love  of 
argument,  felt  that  actions  speak  louder  than  words, 
that  cures,  and  not  eloquent  writing,  really  count. 

If  we  may  judge  from  their  writings  in  the  Corpus, 
a  true  Coan  and  a  true  Cnidian  were  wonderfully 
free  from  all  the  faults  I  have  mentioned.  There 
is  neither  quackery  in  their  works,  nor  superstition, 
nor  “philosophy,”  nor  yet  rhetoric.  They  were 
devotees  of  positive  science.  They  had  separated 

1  See  on  this  point  the  Introduction  to  Ancient  Medicine 

in  Vol.  I. 

2  456  B,  C. 
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off  medicine  from  all  other  branches  of  learning,  so 
that  it  could  be  developed  on  its  own  lines,  un¬ 
hampered  by  extraneous  influences  and  unscientific 
practices  and  beliefs.  But  they  suffered  not  only 
from  the  discredit  cast  upon  the  art  of  healing  by 
ignorant  or  unscrupulous  practitioners,  but  also  from 
the  δια  βολή  which  sprang  out  of  their  own  imperfec¬ 
tions.  Medicine  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  the 
scientific  doctor,  whether  Coan  or  Cnidian,  was  a 
modest  man  and  made  no  extravagant  claims.1  He 
fully  realized  that  medicine  could  do  little  except 
remove  as  many  of  the  hindrances  as  possible  that 
impede  Nature  in  her  efforts  to  bring  about  a  cure. 
But  the  multitude  in  Greece,  like  the  multitude  to¬ 
day,  demanded  something  more  spectacular.  There 
is  a  tendency  first  to  credit  the  physician  with  far 
greater  powers  than  he  possesses,  and  then  to  blame 
him  because  he  can  really  do  so  little.  Disappoint¬ 
ment  breeds  discontent. 

In  spite  of  all  discouragement  the  Greek  physician 
persevered.  He  had  a  lofty  ideal,  and  he  was  proud 
of  his  art,  with  a  sure  confidence  in  its  ultimate 
victory  over  disease. 

1  The  writer  of  Ancient  Medicine  claims  that  medicine  is 
merely  a  branch  of  the  art  of  dieting,  and  grew  naturally  out 
of  that  art. 
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MEDICAL  WRITINGS  AND  LAYMEN 


Greek  activities  were  not  so  rigidly  marked  off 
into  classes  as  are  modern  activities.  Division  of 
labour  and  specialization  were  less  developed,  and 
the  amateur  was  not  so  sharply  distinguished  from 
the  professional. 

In  certain  kinds  of  arts,  indeed,  the  modern  dis¬ 
tinction  held  ;  a  carpenter,  a  smith  or  an  armourer 
followed  trades  which  without  careful  apprenticeship 
could  not  be  prosecuted  with  success.  But  the  wide 
scope  of  a  citizen’s  public  duties  often  led  him  to 
pose  as  an  authority  on  matters  of  which  he  was 
profoundly  ignorant. 

Literature  in  particular  tended  to  be  amateurish, 
a  tendency  which  was  encouraged  by  the  ease  with 
which  a  man  could  become  an  author.  In  the  days 
before  printing  anybody  could  “  publish”  a  work 
without  the  expenditure  of  time  and  money  that  is 
now  necessary.  Much  therefore  was  published  which 
was  amateurish,  and  often  second-rate  or  careless. 

Medical  literature  appears  to  have  suffered  as 
severely  in  this  way  as  any  other.  Almost  anybody 
thought  he  was  a  fit  person  to  write  on  medical 
subjects,  even  though  like  Plato  he  had  received  no 
medical  training.  Some  of  these  efforts — probably 
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the  best  of  them — are  to  be  found  in  the  Hippocratic 
collection. 

The  popularity  of  medicine  as  a  literary  subject 
was  of  doubtful  value  to  it  as  a  science.  Rational 
medicine  was  struggling  to  assert  itself,  and  found 
that  the  alliance  of  enthusiastic  amateurs  did  more 
harm  than  good.  I  have  already  discussed  the 
disastrous  attempt  of  philosophy  to  embrace  medical 
theory — disastrous  because,  instead  of  adapting 
philosophy  to  medicine,  it  tried  to  adapt  medicine 
to  philosophy.  Another  enemy  in  the  guise  of  a 
friend  was  rhetoric.  It  happened  that  rational 
medicine  was  at  its  best  just  at  the  time  when 
sophistry  was  moulding  that  beautiful  but  artificial 
style  which  exercised  such  a  potent  influence  upon 
Greek  prose.  As  far  as  we  can  see,  the  great 
physicians  were  unaffected  by  sophistry,  but  sophistry 
could  not  refrain  from  tampering  with  medicine, 
file  student  must  not  be  led  by  the  extravagance 
of  Ermerins,  who  postulates  “  sophists”  as  the 
authors  of  a  great  part  of  the  collection,  into  the 
opposite  error  of  minimizing  the  sophistic  1  character 
of  certain  treatises. 

Of  the  treatises  that  show  this  characteristic  the 
chief  are  The  Art,  Breaths ,2  and  Nature  of  Man  (down 
to  the  end  of  Chapter  VIII).  The  first  defends  the 
thesis  that  there  is  an  art  of  medicine  ;  the  second 
tries  to  prove  that  -πνεύμα  is  the  cause  of  diseases  ; 

1  By  “sophistry”  here  I  mean  a  toying  with  philosophy 
and  an  artificial  stvle  of  writing  which  is  associated  with  the 
school  of  Gorgias. 

2  In  Yol.  I.  I  called  this  treatise  (περί  ψυσών)  Airs , 
before  I  realized  the  difficulty  of  finding  the  best  English 
equivalent. 
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while  the  third  maintains  the  doctrine  of  four 
humours,  against  those  who  said  that  man  was 
composed  of  a  single  substance. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  any  one  of  these  was 
written  by  a  professional  physician.  It  is  not  that 
the  works  contain  doctrines  which  no  practitioner 
could  have  held,  although  some  of  the  doctrines 
put  forward  are  rather  strange.  The  main  reason 
for  supposing  that  they  were  written  by  laymen 
is  that  the  centre  of  interest  is  not  science  but 
rhetorical  argument.  The  Art  especially  is  so  full 
of  the  tricks  of  style  that  we  associate  with  Gorgias 
and  his  school  that  Gomperz  is  convinced  that  it 
was  written  by  Protagoras  himself.1  Professor 
Taylor  2  points  out  that  there  are  many  Hippocratic 
wrorks  in  which  the  main  interest  is  philosophy. 
“The  persons  who  play  with  them  (i.  c.  the  words 
ιδέα  and  είδος)  are  the  speculative  philosophers, 
the  Hegels  and  Schellings  of  their  day,  to  whom 
medicine  is  not  interesting  for  its  own  sake,  or  as 
a  profession  by  which  they  have  to  live,  but  as  a 
field  in  which  they  can  give  free  scope  for  their 
love  of  Naturphilosophie  and  propound  undemonstrable 
theories  about  the  number  and  nature  of  the  ulti¬ 
mate  kinds  of  body,  and  support  them  by  biological 
analogy.’’ 

The  distinction  between  lay  and  professional  being 
ill-defined,  it  is  impossible  in  all  cases  to  decide 
confidently  whether  the  writer  was  a  physician  or 
a  sophist ;  a  man  in  fact  might  very  well  be  both. 
I  think,  however,  that  an  unbiassed  reader  would 
say  that  the  three  works  I  have  mentioned  were 

1  See  Die  Apologie  cler  Heilkunst  s.v.  “  Protagoras,”  p.  179. 

2  Varia  Socratica ,  p.  225. 
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written  by  laymen,  if  at  least  by  “  laymen  ”  is  meant 
a  man  who  may  incidentally  know  something  about 
medicine,  while  his  main  interest  lies  elsewhere. 

That  works  of  no  value  to  medicine  should  find 
their  way  into  the  Hippocratic  collection  is  not 
strange.  I  have  given 1  reasons  for  holding  that 
this  collection  represents  the  library  of  the  Coan 
school.  Such  a  library  would  not  be  confined  to 
purely  technical  treatises,  and  might  well  contain 
books  which,  while  of  no  medical  value,  were  of 
great  medical  interest.  Perhaps  some  were  pre¬ 
sentation  copies  from  sophistic  admirers  of  the  chief 
physicians  of  the  school. 

1  Yol.  I.  pp.  xxix.  and  xxx. 
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LATER  PHILOSOPHY  AND  MEDICINE 

During  the  fifth  century  b.c.  philosophy  made  a 
determined  effort  to  bring  medicine  within  the 
sphere  of  its  influence,  and  to  impose  upon  it  the 
method  of  νποθζσας.  Typical  of  this  effort  are 
Nutriment  (Vol.  I.),  and  Breaths,  which  is  included 
in  the  present  volume. 

This  effort  of  philosophy  was  violently  opposed 
by  the  chief  adherents  of  the  rational  school  of 
medicine,  and  we  still  have  in  Ancient  Medicine  a 
convincing  statement  of  the  position  held  by  the 
empirics. 

Why  was  medicine  sc  determined  to  throw  off 
the  incubus  ?  Simply  because  an  attempt  was  being 
made  to  impose  a  priori  opinions  upon  physical 
science,  which  has  a  method  of  its  own  quite  in¬ 
compatible  with  unverifiable  speculation.  Medicine 
was  here  face  to  face  with  a  deadly  enemy. 

A  hundred  or  more  years  after  Nutriment  was 
written  another  wave  of  philosophy  swept  over 
medicine.  Its  exact  date  cannot  be  fixed,  but  it 
probably  did  not  begin  until  the  third  century  b.c. 
was  well  advanced. 

But  this  second  attempt  to  influence  medicine 
was  not  resented,  for  philosophy  had  changed  its 
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outlook.1  Ethics,  conduct  and  morality  were  now 
its  main  interest,  and  in  this  sphere  of  thought 
philosophy  had  a  better  chance  of  success.  Aristotle 
had  laid  the  foundations  of  moral  science,  and  had 
pointed  out  that  the  facts  of  this  science  are  the 
experiences  of  our  emotional  life.  Our  speculations 
about  these  experiences  are  for  the  most  part 
verifiable,  and  so  the  science  stands  on  a  sound 
foundation.  Both  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  while 
differing  considerably  both  from  Aristotle  and  from 
each  other  in  their  views  about  the  summum  bonum, 
were  at  one  in  that  they  considered  conduct  to  be 
the  main  thing  in  human  life. 

So  we  find  that  both  schools  tried  to  discover 
what  the  conduct  of  the  ideal  physician  should  be 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Precepts  is  distinctly 
Epicurean,  both  in  its  epistemology 2  and  general 
outlook  ;  Decorum  and  Law  are  Stoic,  at  least  they 
must  have  been  written  by  authors  both  well 
acquainted  with  Stoic  modes  of  thought  and 
favourably  inclined  towards  them. 

In  thus  insisting  upon  the  moral  side  of  a 
physician’s  work  these  later  philosophers — or  per¬ 
haps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  call  them  adherents 
of  the  later  philosophy — made  no  small  contribution 
to  medical  etiquette.  In  Greece  at  any  rate  this 
etiquette  did  not  aim  mainly  at  promoting  the 

1  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  old  mistake  of  the  fifth 
century  had  disappeared  —  we  have  but  to  read  the  history  of 
pneumatism  to  disprove  that — but  a  new  aspect  of  philosophy 
now  became  prominent. 

2  The  writer  of  Precepts  seems  eager  to  point  out  that  the 
Epicurean  theory  of  knowledge  was  very  similar  to  the 
standpoint  of  empiric  medicine. 
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material  interests  of  the  profession,  but  at  raising 
the  morality  of  its  practitioners. 

Though  we  may  smile  at  some  of  the  trivialities 
in  Precepts  and  Decorum,  there  is  nevertheless  much 
that  is  admirable.  There  are  two  sentences,  one 
from  each  of  these  tracts,  which  have  often  seemed 
to  me  to  sum  up  admirably  the  efforts  of  later 
philosophy  to  influence  medicine.  They  are  :  — 

ην  yap  ~a.prj  φιλανθρωττίη,  ττάρξστι  καί  φι\οτ€χ\’ίη. — 
Precepts  VI. 

ιητρος  yap  φιλόσοφος  ισόθεος.  —  Decorum  \  . 


ft 
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IX 


THE  MANUSCRIPT  TRADITION  OF  THE 
HIPPOCRATIC  COLLECTION 

When  I  first  began  seriously  to  study  the  Greek 
medical  writings,  some  sixteen  years  ago,  I  had  no 
idea  that  the  history  of  the  text  could  be  of  much 
importance  or  interest  except  to  professional  palaeo¬ 
graphers.  Even  when  I  was  writing  the  first  volume 
of  my  translation  for  the  Loeb  Series  I  was  some¬ 
what  sceptical  of  the  real  value  to  a  translator  of 
Hippocratic  textual  criticism,  and  it  w'as  only  when 
I  saw  that  the  important,  but  strangely  neglected, 
treatise  Precepts  could  not  be  placed  in  its  proper 
historical  relationship,  without  a  thorough  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  transmission  of  the  text,  that  1  realized 

how  necessary  it  is  for  even  a  translator  to  master 

·/ 

the  problem  as  far  as  our  imperfect  knowledge 
allows  us.  A  little  has  been  achieved  by  Gomperz, 
Wilamowitz  and  the  Teubner  editors,  but  outside 
their  labours  there  is  still  an  “uncharted  region’ 
on  to  which  some  light  at  least  must  be  thrown. 

Possibly  the  most  important  factor  to  remember 
about  the  transmission  of  the  Hippocratic  text  is 
that  the  treatises  composing  it  are  practical  text¬ 
books  or  scientific  essays  and  not  literary  master¬ 
pieces.  There  were  not  the  same  reasons  for  keeping 
the  text  pure  that  were  operative  in  the  case  of  the 
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great  poets,  orators,  historians  and  philosophers. 
The  medical  school  of  Cos  would  not  regard  its 
miscellaneous  library  with  the  veneration  with 
which  the  Academy  and  the  Peripatetics  regarded 
the  writings  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  ;  and  the  later 
custodians  of  the  Hippocratic  books,  the  librarians 
of  Alexandria  and  of  other  centres  of  learning,  were 
not  as  solicitous  about  them  as  they  were  about  the 
text  of,  say,  Homer.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was 
a  succession  of  medical  students  and  practitioners 
who  needed  copies  of  these  books  for  practical 
purposes,  and  were  quite  content  if  they  could  be 
supplied  with  handbooks  containing  the  informa¬ 
tion  they  required,  even  though  these  were  textually 
inaccurate.  To  what  lengths  this  textual  corruption 
might  go  is  well  shown  by  some  of  the  late  Latin 
translations,  for  instance  that  in  the  library  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge.  I  have  examined  this 
manuscript  personally,  and  the  text  is  almost  un¬ 
recognizable. 

Of  course  many  manuscripts  continued  to  give  a 
comparatively  pure  text.  But  at  some  time  or  other, 
probably  before  Galen,1  the  manuscripts  resolved 
themselves  into  at  least  two  classes,  one  of  which 
differs  from  the  other  in  the  order  of  words, 
and  in  slight  alterations  (e.  g.  κάμνων  or  ασθενέων  for 
νοσεων)  which  make  no  essential  difference  to  the 
general  sense. 

Both  classes  of  manuscripts  contain  a  large  number 
of  glosses.  It  is  obvious  that  few  authors  were  so 
likely  to  collect  a  crop  of  glosses  as  were  the  medical 

1  Galen  mentions  readings  belonging  to  both  classes  of  MSS. 
See  e.g.  my  notes  on  Regimen  in  Acute  Diseases  LVI.  and 
L  VIII. 

d  2 
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writers.  Every  reader  would  be  tempted  to  annotate 
his  copy,  and  any  annotation  might  find  its  way  into 
the  text.  A  careful  comparison  of  A  with  the  other 
manuscripts  shows  that  the  latter  contain  scores 
of  glosses,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  A,  our  purest 
authority,  must  contain  many  others  that  we  cannot 
eliminate  by  reference  to  other  documents,  but  only 
by  careful  subjective  criticism. 

So  at  the  present  day  there  are  roughly  two 
classes.  One  class,  in  spite  of  many  atrocities  of 
spelling,  gives  a  text  which,  both  in  dialect  and  in 
sense,  is  in  some  70  per  cent,  of  the  cases  where 
differences  arise  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  other 
class,  which  seems  to  have  aimed  more  at  smoothness 
and  regularity,  and  to  have  adopted  many  Ionic 
forms,  whether  genuine  or  sham,  from  which  the 
first  class  is  comparatively  free. 

To  the  first  class  belong,  in  particular,  A,  Θ,  C' 
and  B. 

To  the  second  class  belong  Μ,  V,  and  the  later 
Paris  manuscripts. 

The  classes,  as  one  might  have  expected,  are  not 
rigidly  divided.  A  sometimes  agrees  with  M  against 
V  or  with  V  against  M.  Moreover,  sometimes  the 
second  class  presents  readings  which  are  obviously 
more  likely  to  be  correct  than  those  of  the  first.  In 
not  a  few  cases  all  the  manuscripts  agree  in  giving 
a  reading  which  is  most  unlikely  to  be  right. 
Nevertheless,  the  broad  distinction  between  the  two. 
classes  remains. 

In  the  older  editions  (Z winger,  Foes,  Mack,  etc.) 
there  are  recorded  many  variants  from  manuscripts 
now  lost.  As  far  as  we  can  see  these  manuscripts 
belonged  mostly  to  the  second,  or  inferior,  class. 
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This  inferior  class  is  divided  into  two  main  sub¬ 
classes,  represented  respectively  by  V  and  M.  In 
the  first  the  works  appear  roughly  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  given  in  the  V  index,  namely  όρκος, 
νόμος ,  αφορισμοί,  τ τρογνωστίκόν,  περί  όι,αίτης  οξέων,  κατ' 
Ιητρόίον,  —ερι  άγμων  κ.τ.λ.  See  Kiihlewein  I.  χν.  and 
Littre  I.  529,  The  other  class  tends  to  reproduce  the 
order  given  by  M,  namely,  όρκος,  νόμος,  ττερ\  τέχνης, 
7 repl  άρχαίης  Ιητρίκης,  παραγγελίας  περί  €νσχημοσ ννης, 
κ.τ.λ.  See  Kiihlewein  I,  xix. 

How  good  a  test  of  the  tradition  the  order  of  the 
works  may  be  is  well  shown  by  my  experience  of 
the  manuscript  Holkhamensis  282.  The  librarian 
of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  to  whom  the  manuscript 
belongs,  sent  me  a  list  of  the  works  which  it  contains, 
and  it  was  obvious  that  the  order  was  for  the  first 
half  of  the  manuscript  that  of  V.  When  the  manu¬ 
script  was  afterwards  sent  to  Cambridge  for  my 
inspection,  it  occurred  to  me  that,  the  order  of  the 
treatises  being  the  same,  the  manuscript  was  prob¬ 
ably  allied  to  V.  So  I  chose  some  thirty  test 
passages  from  Y  where  that  manuscript  differs  from 
A  or  Μ.  I  n  every  instance  Hoik.  282  had  the 
same  reading,  even  misspellings  and  the  lacuna  in 
Airs  Waters  Places  III.  (after  ψνχρά).  We  are  not 
perhaps  justified  in  saying  that  Hoik.  282  was  copied 
from  V,  but  the  two  must  be  very  nearly  allied. 1 

1  I  did  not  know  of  the  existence  of  this  manuscript  when 
I  wrote  Vol.  I.,  so  perhaps  some  description  of  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place,  as  Baroccian  204  and  Holkhamensis  282  are  the 
only  important  manuscripts  of  Hippocrates  in  Great  Britain. 
It  is  written  on  European  paper  in  a  careful  but  rather  diffi¬ 
cult  hand.  Octavo  and  unfoliated.  The  date  is  approxi¬ 
mately  1500  a.d.,  and  it  was  probably  written  in  Italy.  Dr. 
F.  C.  Unger  ( Mnemosyne  LI.,  Part  I.,  1923)  does  not  think  it 
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Besides  these  authorities,  which  may  be  considered 
primary,  we  have  also  the  surviving  works  of  Erotian 
and  Galen,  which  may  be  considered  of  secondary 


actually  copied  from  V,  and  this  is  probably  true  of  περ] 
καρδίης,  the  only  part  Dr.  Unger  has  yet  seen.  In  many 
places  however  the  likeness  between  the  two  is  almost 
startling.  The  manuscript  contains  (after  a  glossary)  άφορι- 
σμοί.  προγνωστικόν,  π phs  Κ νιδίας  γνώμας.  κατ'  ίητρεΊον.  περί 
άγμώ ν.  περί  άρθρων.  περ'ι  των  iv  κεφαλή  τρωμάτων.  περί 
άε^ων  ύδάτων  τόπων.  περ'ι  επιδημιών.  περί  φύσιος  άνθρωπον, 
περί  φύσιος  παιδιού·  περί  γονής.  περί  έπταμήνου.  περ'ι  οκτα¬ 
μήνου.  περ'ι  τόπων  των  κατά  άνθρωπον,  περί  ίητρου.  περ\  κρισίων. 
περί  καρδίης.  περ'ι  σαρκών,  περ'ι  αδένων  ούλομελίης.  περί  ανα¬ 
τομής.  περ'ι  παρθενίων,  περ'ι  οδοντοφυΐας.  γυναικείων  a  and  β. 
περ'ι  άφόρων.  περ'ι  έγκατατομής  παιδιού. 

Baroccian  204  is  a  very  legible  fifteenth  century  manuscript. 
The  order  of  the  treatises  it  contains  is  that  of  the  M  class. 
Holkhamensis  282  is  closel}'  allied  to  Vaticanus  Gr.  276  ; 
Baroccian  204  is  similar  to  Marcianus  Yenetus  269. 

Baroccian  204  is  30  5  cm.  by  225  cm.  ;  the  scribe  wrote  fortv 
lines  to  the  page,  leaving  a  wide  margin.  Although  the 
writing  is  not  very  large,  and  there  is  but  a  small  space 
between  the  lines,  it  is,  next  to  Θ,  the  easiest  manuscript  to 
read  of  those  that  I  have  seen.  The  writer  of  the  part  I 
examined  (there  are  many  hands)  has  a  habit  of  placing  two 
dots  over  iota,  and  sometimes  over  upsilon. 

The  value  of  Baroccian  204  to  the  textual  critic  may 
perhaps  be  estimated  from  the  following  statistics. 

I  have  compared  the  readings  of  A,  V  and  M  with  those  of 
Baroccian  204  from  the  end  of  Prognostic  (beginning  at  τήν 
χολήν)  to  the  beginning  of  Regimen  in  Acute  Diseases  (ending 
at  καί  τοΊσιν  υγιαίνουσιν  in  Chapter  IX). 

The  title  of  Regimen  in  Acute  Diseases  agrees  with  that  of 
M,  except  for  the  position  of  the  author's  name,  which  is  not 
first,  as  in  M,  but  after  οξέων.  It  runs:  περ'ι  διαίτης  οξέων 
Ίπποκράτους·  oi  δε  περ'ι  πτισάνης·  οί  δβ  πρδς  τάς  κνιδίας  γνώμας. 
A’s  title  is  Ίπποκράτους  περί  πτισάνης  :  V’s  Ίπποκράτους  πρδς 
τάς  κνιδίας  γνώμας  ή  περ'ι  πτισάνης 
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value.  With  regard  to  these  I  have  little  to  add  to 
what  has  been  put  so  well  by  I.  Ilberg  in  the  second 
chapter  of  the  introduction  to  the  Teubner  edition 
( de  memoria  secundaria).  I  would  remark  however 
that : — 

(1)  Galen’s  comments  sometimes  seem  to  imply 

that  the  differences  between  the  A  group 
and  the  MV  group  existed  in  his  day  ; 

(2)  Galen’s  explanations  sometimes  seem  to  apply 

to  readings  now  lost.  See  for  instance  my 
note  on  Regimen  in  Acute  Diseases  X XXII. 

The  remarks  I  have  just  made  are  the  result  of 
independent  study  of  («)  recorded  readings  and  (b) 
manuscripts  or  photographs  of  manuscripts.  As  far 
as  it  is  possible  I  have  kept  my  mind  uninfluenced 
by  the  labours  of  Gomperz,  Nelson  and  Ilberg.  If 
my  results  confirm  theirs  they  are  probably  right ; 
in  so  far  as  I  may  disagree  1  am  probably  wrong. 


In  the  eighty  lines  thus  compared  : 

(1)  Baroccian  204  agrees  with  M  as  against  AV  in  24 

places  ; 

(2)  It  agrees  with  MV  as  against  A  in  17  places  ; 

(3)  It  agrees  with  AM  as  against  V  in  2  places  ; 

(4)  It  agrees  with  AV  as  against  M  in  1  place  ; 

(5)  It  agrees  with  A  as  against  MV  in  2  places. 

In  one  place  only  is  it  peculiar.  At  the  end  of  Prognostic  it 
has  τώ  μ}]  ου  where  M  has  τ bill  μη  ού. 

There  seems  to  be  a  great  similarity  between  Baroccian  204 
and  Paris  2254  in  the  passage  indicated  above. 

My  heartiest  thanks  are  due  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester  and 
to  Mr.  C.  W.  James,  his  librarian  ;  to  the  officials  of  the 
Cambridge  University  Library ;  and  to  Dr.  Minns  for  his 
kind  help  in  dating  Holkhamensis  282  for  me. 
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The  results  to  which  I  have  come  are  : — 

(1)  The  readings  of  the  A,  Θ,  C'  class  are  ceteris 

paribus  to  be  preferred  to  those  of  the  MV 
class. 

(2)  We  cannot  hope  to  restore  the  text  beyond 

reaching  the  best  textual  tradition  current  in 
the  time  of  Galen.  Occasionally  even  this 
aim  cannot  be  reached. 

(3)  It  is  futile  to  attempt  to  restore  the  exact 

dialect  actually  written  by  the  authors.  They 
probably  did  not  all  write  exactly  the  same  kind 
of  Ionic,  as  it  was  a  literary  and  not  a  spoken 
dialect  as  far  as  medicine  and  science  generally 
are  concerned.  It  is  more  than  futile  to  think 
that  we  know  whether  the  author  wrote  e.g. 
rots,  tout t  or  τοΐσίν. 

When  I  translated  Precepts  in  Yol.  I.  I  was  forced 
to  rely  upon  the  collations  which  Cobet  and  (I  believe) 
Daremberg  made  for  Ermerins  and  Littre.  I  have 
now  an  excellent  photograph  of  M,  the  only  first- 
class  manuscript  containing  Precepts.  The  strange 
words  and  constructions  I  have  noticed  on  pages  308 
and  309  of  Vol.  I.  are  in  general  confirmed.  I  must, 
however,  note  one  or  two  points. 

(1)  In  Chapter  XII  M  reads  clearly  ιστορεομει  ην 

for  the  monstrosity  Ιστορα νμενην  of  the  Vul¬ 
gate. 

(2)  In  Chapter  IX  M  reads  peya  αν  τεκμηρων 

φανείη  piya  $vv  rfj  ονσίη  της  τέχνης.  This  seems 
to  suggest  that  the  clause  was  copied  from 
Chapter  V  of  the  treatise  περί  τέχνης  in  the 
form  piya  τεκ μηρών  τη  ονσίη,  which  in  some 
MS.  or  MSS.  appeared  as  τεκμηρων  piya. 
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Then  a  later  scribe,  combining,  wrote  μΐ-γα 
τζκμήριον  /xeya  TV  ονσίη.  A  later  scribe 
thought  that  the  second  /xeya  was  μeτά,  and 
he  or  a  still  later  scribe  changed  μ€τα  to  £vv 
because  of  the  dative  following. 

(3)  In  Chapter  I,  where  the  vulgate  has  ην  τα 

ε—ίχαρα  €κομίζοντο,  the  scribe  of  M  began  to 
write  an  η,  and  then  changed  this  to  his 
contraction  for  ei.  Dr.  Minns  confirms  my 
view  after  inspection  of  the  photograph. 
Apparently,  then,  the  scribe  of  M  had  ην 
before  him,  and  changed  it  to  et  when  he  saw 
the  indicative  following. 

(4)  In  the  other  places,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  M 

agrees  with  the  vulgate,  having  ψ  he  καιρός 
ecrj  in  Chapter  VI,  and  μη  eb/  Ζπανρασθαι  in 
Chapter  II.  It  is  suspicious  however  that  in 
both  cases  the  optative  is  that  of  the  verb 
ei/χι.  I  suggest  that  the  author  wrote  in  both 
cases  fj,  that  a  later  scribe  “ionized”  to  er/, 
and  a  later  one  still  read  this  as  eup  But  in 
two  other  places  (see  section  7)  M  has  ην 
with  optative. 

(5)  On  the  whole,  however,  my  view  is  confirmed 

that  the  work  is  very  late,  and  was  probably 
written  by  an  imperfect  Greek  scholar.  The 
negative  μη  is  ousting  ov,  and  the  strange 
readings  ο  αν  epeui  (VIII)  and  oVot  αν  καί 
Ιττιστατησαιμί  (XIII)  occur  in  M,  except  that 
οττηι  is  written  (correctly)  instead  of  07 roi. 

(6)  In  Chapter  II  (end)  M  has  /xer  α7 τρηξίης,  thus 

confirming  my  conjecture. 

(7)  I  give  here  the  chief  variants  M  shows  in 

Precepts  other  than  those  already  noted. 
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Ρ· 

Ρ· 


312,  1.  10. 
1.  15. 
1.  16. 
1.  18. 
314,  1.  10. 
316,1.  6. 
1.  9. 


ol.  I.  p.  312,  1.  10.  ταντα  after  οκοιως. 

ην  omitted. 
yap  after  ενρίσκεταί. 
την  alter  φνσιν. 
ην  tl  δοκο (.η. 

νττοθησηί,  not  νττοθησας. 
ην  οέν  for  iv  δέει. 

At  the  beginning  of  Chapter  V  the  manuscript 
shows  many  smudges  and  signs  of  disturbance. 
7 τροκρίνοντες  occurs  again  after  κολάσιος.  The 
reading  a  little  later  (p.  318  top)  is  ήδβλφίσ-μενως 
(corrected  to  ήδβλφισ/χενος)  Ιητρενοι  ττίστα  η 
άτεραμνίηι. 

ρ.  322,  Chapter  VIII.  7τα pa  (not  περί)  ση- 
μασίης.  A  little  later  on,  ονδ’  ην  τις  .  .  . 
κελζνοί. 


ρ.  326  (top).  7 ταιτί.  τε  ττάντηι  re  καί.  ττάσηί 
.  .  .  δεδημίονργημένηί  .  .  .  Ζλιμμα  .  .  . 

ηδ'  αν  γβνηταί  tl. 

Chapter  X.  κεκτησ-aL  and  (lower)  ττάσηί  for 
ττασι. 

ρ.  328,  Chapter  XIII  (1.  4).  λνμίης  corrected 
to  λοιραης. 

1.  12.  ^υλλδγου-  αΐτησιιιμι  δ ’  αν. 
βονσθην  is  at  the  end  of  a  line, 
and  smudged. 

1.  18.  μήτε  (second  hand  apparently 
μετά)  χείροτρίβίης  ατρεμιότητι. 
Chapter  XIV.  ξυνεσταμενης. 
ρ.  330  (top).  Second  hand  has  a  correction 
κχω  (?)  over  iyχεL ρε7ν  and  then  νοσεοντος 
occurs  for  τον  κάμνοντος. 
ρ  330,  1.  14.  παμττονΧνς  corrected  to  παμ- 
πονλη  by  second  hand. 
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1.  17.  The  first  hand  had  ξνμπά- 
θησίν  corrected  by  the  second 
hand/  who  has  apparently  tried  to 
change  the  v  to  9. 
p.  332.  τρόπος  is  read,  not  τόπος. 

The  Order  of  the  Books  in  the  Manuscripts 

The  order  of  the  treatises  in  our  manuscripts  is  a 
good  clue  to  the  “  family  ”  to  which  any  particular 
manuscript  belongs.  I  have  already  noticed  the  help 
this  truth  afforded  in  the  study  of  Holkhamensis  282. 
It  may  therefore  be  useful  to  give  the  order  in  which 
the  works  are  arranged  in  our  most  valuable  manuscripts. 

One  truth  at  least  cannot  escape  our  notice.  The 
“  Y  ”  type  and  the  “  M  ”  type  are  very  clearly  marked, 
and  most  of  the  less  important  manuscripts  conform 
more  or  less  exactly  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  types. 
A  combination  of  these  two  classes  of  manuscripts  gave 
us  our  “  vulgate  ”  text. 

It  is  also  probable  that  each  separate  order  (Μ,  Y, 
and  so  on)  represents  a  different  “collection  ”  of  Hippo¬ 
cratic  works.  Possibly  some  of  these  orders  go  back  to 
the  days  of  the  great  libraries  at  Alexandria  and  other 
places,  and  represent  the  order  of  the  rolls  in  the  book¬ 
cases. 


A  (Paris  2253) 


1.  Cocin  Prenotions. 

2.  Ptisan. 

3.  Humours. 

4.  Use  of  Liquids. 

5.  Address  at  the  Altar. 


7.  Nature  of  Man. 

8.  Breaths. 

9.  Places  in  Man. 

10.  Ancient  Medicine. 

11.  Epidemics  I. 


6.  The  Art. 

1  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  correcting  hand  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  original  scribe,  but  I  think  it  is  not. 
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Yindobonensis  med.  IV  (#) 


1.  Internal  Affections. 

2.  Affections. 

3.  Sacred  Disease. 

4.  Diseases  I. 

5.  Diseases  III. 

6.  Diseases  II. 

7.  Regimen  I. 


8.  Regimen  II. 

9.  Regimen  III. 

10.  Dreams. 

11.  Diseases  of  Women  I. 

12.  Diseases  of  Women  II. 

13.  Nature  of  Women. 


Laurentianus  74_,  7  (B) 


1.  Surgery. 

2.  Fractures. 


3.  Articulations. 

4.  Wounds  in  the  Head. 


Marcianus  Venetus  269  (M) 


1.  Oath. 

2.  Law. 

3.  The  Art. 

4.  Ancient  Medicine. 

5.  Precepts. 

6.  Decorum. 

7.  Nature  of  Man. 

8.  Generation. 

9.  Nature  of  the  Child. 

10.  Articulations. 

11.  Humours. 

12.  Nutriment. 

13.  Sores. 

14.  Sacred  Disease. 

15.  Diseases  I. 

10.  Diseases  II. 

17.  Diseases  III. 

18.  Diseases  IV. 

19.  Affections. 

20.  Internal  Affections. 

21.  Regimen  I. 

22.  Regimen  II. 

23.  Regimen  III. 

24.  Dreams. 

25.  Sight. 
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26.  Critical  Days. 

27.  Aphorisms. 

28.  Prognostic. 

29.  Regimen  in  Acute  Diseases 

30.  Breaths. 

31.  Instruments  of  Reduction. 

32.  Nature  of  Bones. 

33.  Fractures. 

34.  Surgery. 

35.  Excision  of  the  Foetus. 

36.  Diseases  of  Women  I. 

37.  Diseases  of  Women  II. 

38.  Barrenness. 

39.  Superfoetation. 

40.  Seven  Months'  Child. 

41.  Eight  Months'  Child. 

42.  Diseases  of  Girls. 

43.  Nature  of  Women. 

44.  Epidemics  VI. 

45.  Epidemics  VII. 

46.  Letters. 

47.  Discourse  on  Madness. 

48.  Decree  of  the  Athenians. 

49.  Speech  at  the  Altar. 

50.  Speech  of  the  Envoy. 
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The  Index  in  Vaticanus  Graecus  276  (V) 

This  index  appears  in  V  before  the  works  themselves. 


1.  Oath. 

2.  Law. 

3.  Aphorisms. 

4.  Prognostic. 

5.  Surgery. 

6.  Fractures. 

7.  Articulations. 

8.  Wounds  in  the  Head. 

9.  Airs  Waters  Places. 

10.  Epidemics. 

11.  Nature  of  Man. 

12.  Nature  of  the  Child. 

13.  Nature  of  Generation. 

14.  Super foetation. 

15.  Seven  Months’  Child. 

16.  Eight  Months’  Child. 

17.  Diseases  of  Girls. 

18.  Nature  of  Women. 

19.  Dentition. 

20.  Places  in  Man. 

21.  Diseases  of  Women. 
21.  Barrenness. 

23.  Excision  of  the  Foetus. 

24.  Use  of  Liquids. 

25.  Nutriment. 

26.  Regimen. 

27.  Regimen  in  Health. 

28.  Diseases. 

29.  Affections. 

30.  Internal  Affections. 

31.  Sacred  Disease. 


32.  Sevens. 

33.  Critical  Days. 

34.  Sores. 

35.  Deadly  Wounds. 

36.  Withdrawal  of  Missiles. 

37.  Hemorrhoids. 

38.  Fistulae. 

39.  Purges. 

40.  Hellebore. 

41.  Clysters. 

42.  Glands. 

43.  Instruments  of  Reduction 

44.  Nature  of  Bones. 

45.  Sight. 

46.  Heart. 

47.  Coition. 

48.  Fleshes. 

49.  Crisis. 

50.  Prorrhetic  I  and  II. 

51.  Coan  Prenotions. 

52.  Humours. 

53.  Natures. 

54.  Ancient  Medicine. 

55.  The  Art. 

56.  The  Physician. 

57.  Precepts. 

58.  Decorum. 

59.  Anatomy. 

60.  Letters. 

61.  Speech  at  the  Altar. 

62.  Speech  of  the  Envoy. 


Vaticanus  Graecus  276  (V) 

1.  Oath.  6.  Surgery. 

2.  Law.  7.  Fractures. 

3.  Aphorisms.  8.  Articulations. 

4.  Prognostic.  9.  Wounds  in  the  Head. 

5.  Regimen  in  Acute  Diseases.  10.  Airs  Waters  Places. 
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11.  Epidemics. 

12.  Nature  of  Man. 

13.  Nature  of  the  Child. 

14.  Generation. 

15.  Superfoetation. 

16.  Seven  Months'"  Child. 


24.  Superfoetation  (repeated 

see  above). 

25.  Excision  of  the  Foetus. 

26.  Physician. 

27.  Crises. 

28.  Heart. 


17.  Eight  Months ’  Child. 

29.  Fleshes. 

18.  Girls. 

30.  Glands. 

19.  Nature  of  Women. 

31.  Anatomy. 

20.  Dentition. 

32.  Letters. 

21.  Places  in  Man. 

33.  Decree  of  the  Athenians, 

22.  Diseases  of  Women. 

34.  Speech  at  the  Altar. 

23.  Barrenness. 

35.  Speech  of  the  Envoy. 

Paris  2255 

and  2254  (E  and  D) 

These  two  MSS.  are  complementary,  2255  being  the  first, 

2255 

1.  Oath. 

18.  Regimen  (three  books). 

2.  La  w. 

19.  Dreams. 

3.  Art. 

20.  Sight. 

4.  Ancient  Medicine. 

21.  Critical  Days. 

5.  Precepts. 

22.  Physician. 

6.  Decorum. 

23.  Fleshes. 

7.  Nature  of  Man  and  Reg 

imen  24.  Dentition. 

in  Health. 

25.  Anatomy. 

8.  Generation. 

26.  Heart. 

9.  Nature  of  the  Child. 

27.  Glands. 

10.  Articulations. 

28.  Places  in  Man. 

11.  Humours. 

29.  Airs  Waters  Places. 

12.  Nutriment. 

30.  Use  of  Liquids. 

13.  Sores. 

31.  Crisis. 

14.  Sacred  Disease. 

32.  Aphorisms. 

15.  Diseases  (four  books). 

33.  Prognostic. 

16.  Affections. 

34.  Wounds  in  the  Head. 

17.  Internal  Affections. 

35.  Prognosis  of  Years.1 

1  Littre  remarks  (I.  p.  520):  ‘‘Ceci  est  un  fragment,  mis 
hors  de  sa  place,  du  traite  des  Airs,  des  Eaux  et  dcs  Lieux,  et  un 
indice  de  la  maniere  dont  il  arrivait  aux  copistes  de  deranger 
l’ordre  d’un  livre  et  de  faire  de  nouveaux  traites.  ” 
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2254 

1.  Regimen  in  Acute  Diseases. 

2.  Breaths. 

3.  Instruments  of  Reduction. 

4.  Nature  of  Bones. 

5.  Fractures. 

(j.  Surgery. 

7.  Excision  of  the  Embryo. 

8.  Diseases  of  Women. 

9.  Barrenness. 

10.  Supe  rfoe  ta  t  ion . 

11.  Seven  Months'  Child. 


12.  Eight  Months  Child. 

13.  Diseases  of  Girls. 

14.  Nature  of  Women. 

15.  Excision  of  the  Foetus. 

16.  Prorrhetic  (two  books). 

17.  Fistulae. 

18.  Hemorrhoids. 

19.  Cocin  Prenotions. 

20.  Epidemics  (seven  books) 

21.  Letters. 


Paris  2146  (Index) 


1.  Oath. 

2.  Law. 

3.  Aphorisms. 

4.  Prognostic. 

5.  Surgery. 

6.  Fractures. 

7.  Articulations. 

8.  Wounds  in  the  Head. 

9.  Airs  Waters  Places. 

10.  Epidemics. 

11.  Nature  of  Man. 

12.  Nature  of  the  Child. 

13.  Nature  of  Generation. 

14.  Super  foe  ta  t  ion . 

15.  Seven  Months'  Child. 

16.  Eight  Months'  Child. 

17.  Girls. 

18.  Nature  of  Women. 

19.  Dentition. 

20.  Places  in  Man. 

21.  Diseases  of  Women  I.  and  II. 

22.  Barrenness. 

23.  Excision  of  the  Foetus. 

24.  Use  of  Liquids. 

25.  Nutriment. 

26.  Regimen  I.,  II.,  III.  and  in 

Health. 


27.  Diseases  I.,  II.,  III. 

28.  Affections. 

29.  Internal  Affections. 

30.  Sacred  Disease. 

31.  Sevens. 

32.  Critical  Days. 

33.  Sores. 

34.  Deadly  Wounds. 

35.  Withdrawal  of  Missiles. 

36.  Hemorrhoids. 

37.  Purges. 

38.  Hellebore. 

39.  Clysters. 

40.  Glands. 

41.  Instruments  of  Reduction. 

42.  Nature  of  Bones. 

43.  Sight. 

44.  Heart. 

45.  Coition. 

46.  Fleshes. 

47.  Crisis. 

48.  Prorrhetic  I.,  II. 

49.  Coan  Prenotions. 

50.  Humours. 

51.  Nature. 

52.  Ancient  Medicine. 

53.  The  Art. 
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54.  Physician. 

55.  Precepts. 

56.  Decorum. 

57.  Mind  (nepl  "γνώμης  i.c. 


58.  Letters. 

59.  Address  at  the  Altar. 

60.  Speech  of  the  Envoy, 
νατομης). 


This  list  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  index  in 
Vaticanus  276. 


Paris  2142  (H) 


1.  Oath. 

2.  Law. 

3.  The  Art. 

4.  Ancient  Medicine. 

5.  Precepts. 

6.  Decorum. 

7.  Nature  of  Man. 

8.  Generation. 

9.  Nature  of  the  Child. 

10.  Articulations. 

11.  Humours. 

12.  Nutriment. 

13.  Sores. 

14.  Sacred  Disease. 

15.  Diseases. 

16.  Affections. 

17.  Internal  Affections. 

18.  Regimen. 

19.  Dreams. 

20.  Sight. 

21.  Critical  Days. 

22.  Aphorisms. 

23.  Prognostic. 

24.  Regimen  in  Acute  Diseases. 


25.  Breaths. 

26.  Instruments  of  Reduction. 

27.  Nature  of  Bones. 

28.  Fractures. 

29.  Surgery. 

30.  Excision  of  Emhryo. 

31.  Diseases  of  Women. 

32.  Barrenness. 

33.  Superfoetation. 

34.  Seven  Months'  Child. 

35.  Eight  Months'  Child. 

36.  Diseases  of  Girls. 

37.  Nature  of  Women. 

38.  Excision  of  Foetus. 

39.  Prorrhetic  I.,  II. 

40.  Fistulae. 

41.  Hemorrhoids. 

42.  Coan  Prenotions. 

43.  Epidemics. 

44.  Letters. 

45.  Address  at  the  Altar. 

46.  Speech  of  the  Envoy. 

47.  Decree. 

48.  Letters  of  Democritus. 

“M  ”  type. 


This  list  conforms  to  the 


The  manuscripts  Paris  2140,  2143  and  2145  (I,  J  and 
K)  are  very  similar.  I  give  here  the  list  in  2145. 
It  is  of  the  “M”  type. 

1.  Oath. 

2.  Law. 

3.  The  Art. 
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4.  Ancient  Medicine. 

5.  Precepts. 

6.  Decorum. 
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7.  Nature  of  Man  with 

Regimen  in  Health. 

8.  Generation  and  Nature  of 

the  Child. 

9.  Nature  of  the  Child. 

10.  Articulations. 

11.  Humours. 

12.  Nutriment. 

13.  Sores. 

14.  Sacred  Disease. 

15.  Diseases. 

16.  Affections. 

17.  Internal  Affections. 

18.  Regimen. 

19.  Dreams. 

20.  Sight. 

21.  Critical  Days. 

22.  Aphorisms. 

23.  Prognostic. 

24.  Regimen  in  Acute  Diseases. 

25.  Breaths. 


26.  Instruments  of  Reduction. 

27.  Nature  of  Bones. 

28.  Fractures. 

29.  Surgery. 

30.  Excision  of  the  Embryo. 

31.  Diseases  of  Women. 

32.  Barrenness. 

33.  Superfoetation. 

34.  Seven  Months'  Child. 

35.  Eight  Months'  Child. 

36.  Diseases  of  Girls. 

37.  Nature  of  Women. 

38.  Excision  of  the  Foetus. 

39.  Prorrhetic  (two  books). 

40.  Fistulae. 

41.  Hemorrhoids. 

42.  Coan  Prenotions. 

43.  Epidemics. 

44.  Letters. 

45.  Address  at  the  Altar. 

46.  Speech  of  the  Envoy. 


Holkhamensis  282 


1.  Aphorisms. 

2.  Prognostic. 

3.  Regimen  in  Acute  Diseases. 

4.  Surgery. 

5.  Fractures. 

6.  Articulations. 

7.  Wounds  in  the  Head. 

8.  Airs  Waters  Places. 

9.  Epidemics. 

10.  Nature  of  Man. 

11.  Nature  of  the  Child. 

12.  Generation. 

13.  Seven  Months'  Child. 


14.  Eight  Months'  Child. 

15.  Places  in  Man. 

16.  Physician. 

17.  Crisis. 

18.  Heart. 

19.  Fleshes. 

20.  Glands. 

21.  Anatomy. 

22.  Girls. 

23.  Dentition. 

24 .  Diseases  of  Wo  men  I.  and  II. 

25.  Barrenness. 

26.  Excision  of  the  Foetus. 


This  list  down  to  Eight  Months'  Child  agrees  with  V.  After 
this  point  it  does  not. 
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The  Aldine  Index 


1.  Iusiurcindum  Hi ppoc rails. 

2.  De  arte. 

3.  De  prisca  medicina. 

4.  De  medico. 

5.  De  probit  ate. 

6.  Hippocratis  praecepta. 

7.  Lex  Hippocratis. 

8.  De  natura  hominis. 

9.  De  ratione  victus  salubris. 

Polybi  disci  puli  Hippo¬ 
cratis. 

10.  De  semine.  Polybi. 

1 1 .  De  natura  foetus. 

12.  De  came. 

13.  De  septimestri  partu. 

14.  De  octomestri  partu. 

15.  De  superfoetatione. 

16.  De  extractione  foetus. 

17.  De  dentitione. 

18.  De  dissectione. 

19.  De  corde. 

20.  De  glandibus. 

21.  De  natura  ossium. 

22.  De  locis  in  liomine. 

23.  De  acre,  aqua,  locis. 

24.  De  victus  ratione. 

25.  De  insomniis. 

26.  De  alimento  quern  esse 

Hippoeratisnegat  Galen  us. 

27.  De  usu  humidorum. 

28.  De  humor ib us. 

29.  De  flatibus. 

30.  De  sacro  morbo,  docti 

cuiusdam. 

31.  De  morbis. 

32.  De  affectibus.  Polybi. 


33.  De  internarum  partium 

affectibus. 

34.  De  morbis  virginum. 

35.  De  natura  muliebri. 

36.  De  morbis  mulierum. 

37.  De  sterilibus. 

38.  Supposititia  quaedam  calci 

primi  de  morbis  mulierum 
adscripta. 

39.  De  morbis  passim  grassanti- 

bus. 

40.  De  ratione  victus  acutorum. 

41.  De  iuditiis. 

42.  De  diebus  iudicialibus. 

43.  Hippocratis  definitae  sen 

tentiae. 

44.  Hippocratis  praenotiones. 

45.  Hippocratis  praedictiones. 

46.  Coacae  praecognitiones. 

47.  De  vulneribus  capitis. 

48.  De  fracturis. 

49.  De  articulis. 

50.  Hippocratis  de  medici 

munere. 

51.  Hippocratis  de  curandis 

luxatis. 

52.  De  ulceribus. 

53.  De  fistulis. 

54.  De  haemorrhoid ibus. 

55.  De  visu. 

56.  Hippocratis  epistolae. 

57.  Decretum  Atheniensium. 

58.  Epibomios. 

59.  0 ratio  Thessali  Hippocratis 

filii  legati  ad  Athenienses. 
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INTRODUCTION 

This  work  has  never  been  attributed  to  any  author 
except  Hippocrates,  but  we  must  remember  that 
some  modern  scholars  use  the  term  “  Hippocrates  ” 
in  a  somewhat  peculiar  sense. 

Its  subject  is  the  prognosis  of  acute  diseases  in 
general,  which  Hippocrates  made  his  special  pro¬ 
vince.  I  have  dealt  with  prognosis  already,  and  it 
only  remains  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  manuscripts 
and  editions. 

The  chief  authorities  for  the  construction  of  the 
text  are  Μ,  V,  and  a  tenth-century  manuscript1 
called  “  446  supplement  ’’  by  Littre  and  C'  by 
Kiihlewein.  Holkhamensis  282,  which  I  have  ex¬ 
amined,  is  here 'practically  identical  with  V,  and  has 
not  helped  towards  the  construction  of  the  text. 
There  is  an  invaluable  commentary  by  Galen. 

C'  is  carelessly  written,  being  full  of  misspellings 
which  often  appekr  due  to  writing  from  dictation.2 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  omissions  which  prove 
conclusively  that  a  scribe’s  eye  passed  from  one  word 
to  another,  omitting  all  the  intervening  syllables.3 
The  obvious  conclusion  to  draw  is  that  both  tran- 

1  It  contains  Prognostic ,  part  of  Aphorisms ,  Epistle  to  Ptolemy, 
and  several  works  of  Galen.  See  Littre  II.  103. 

2  E.  g.  η ισών  for  ησσον,  βίη  for  rj,  -ή  for  Αη,  α'ίμείσθω  for 
ζμείσθω,  εΰκριτοι  for  ςυκρητοι. 

3  See  e.  g.  pp.  23,  26,  45,  50. 
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scription  and  dictation  played  their  part  in  the 
early  transmission  of  the  text. 

The  text  of  C'  differs  considerably  from  that  of 
M  and  V.  These  very  often  agree  when  C'  pre¬ 
sents  either  a  completely  different  version  or  else  a 
different  order  of  words.  The  remarkable  point 
about  the  variations  is  that  they  rarely  affect  the 
sense  to  any  appreciable  degree.  For  instance,  in 
Chapter  I  O'  has  των  τοωντέων  νοσίμάτων  (sic),  while 
Μ  V  have  των  παθέων  των  τοίοντεων.  Similar  variations 
are  very  common,  and  point  to  a  time  when  the 
text  was  copied  with  close  attention  to  the  sense 
and  with  little  care  for  verbal  fidelity.  One  would 
be  tempted  to  postulate  two  editions  of  the  work 
were  the  variations  of  greater  intrinsic  importance. 
They  are,  however,  in  no  sense  corrections,  and  it  is 
hard  to  imagine  that  the  author  would  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  make  such  trivial  alterations  intention¬ 
ally.  It  is  more  probable  that  between  the  writer’s 
date  and  that  of  Galen  there  was  a  period  when 
copies  of  Hippocrates  were  made  without  attention 
to  verbal  accuracy.  From  one  of  these  are  descended 
M  and  V,  from  another  is  descended  C'.  This  lack 
of  respect  for  the  actual  words  of  Hippocrates  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  general  sense  is  unaffected  may 
perhaps  be  connected  with  assimilation  of  the  dialect 
of  all  the  Hippocratic  collection  to  an  Ionic  model. 
An  age  which  did  not  scruple  to  alter  words  would 
probably  not  scruple  to  alter  their  form. 

It  is  not  easy  to  decide  whether  C'  or  Μ  V  repre¬ 
sents  the  more  ancient  tradition.  A  few  variations, 
however,  are  distinctly  in  favour  of  C',  and  I  have 
adopted  this  manuscript  as  my  primary  authority 
in  constructing  the  text. 
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There  are,  besides  C',  twenty-one  Paris  manuscripts 
containing  Prognostic. 

The  early  editions  and  translations,  the  first  two 
translations  being  into  Latin  from  the  Arabic,  are 
very  numerous.1  The  dates  show  that  from  1500  to 
about  1650  this  work  was  used  by  doctors  throughout 
Europe  as  a  practical  text-book.2  The  first  English 
translation  was  written  by  Peter  Low  (London, 
1597),  and  was  followed  by  that  of  Francis  Clifton 
(London,  1734),  of  John  Moffat  (London,  1788),  and 
of  Francis  Adams  (London,  1849).  Little’s  edition 
and  translation  in  the  second  volume  are  among  his 
best  work,  and  the  text  of  Kiihlewein  is  a  great  im¬ 
provement  on  all  his  predecessors’.  I  have  adopted 
his  principles  of  spelling  while  constructing  an  in¬ 
dependent  text. 

1  Galen’s  commentary  is  often  added,  as  are  also  notes  by 
more  modern  editors. 

2  See  Littre  II,  103-109. 
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I.  Τ ον  ιητρον  ho/cel  μοι  άριστον  eivai  πρόνοιαν 
67 τιτηόεύειν  προγινώσκων  yap  και  7 rpoXeywv 
παρά  τοϊσι  νοσεουσι  τα  re  παρεόντα  καί  τα  προ- 
yeyovora  και  τα  μεΧΧοντα  εσεσθαι,  όκόσα  re 
τ ταραΧειπονσιν  οι  άσθενεοντες  ethipyev  μένος 
πιστεύοιτο  αν  μάΧΧον  yivoaateiv  τα  των  νόσε υν- 
των  πράματα,  ώστε  τοΧμάν  επιτρεπειν  τούς 
άνθ ρώπους  σφάς  αυτούς  τω  Ιητρω.  την  he  1  θε- 
ραπείην  άριστά  αν  ποιεοιτο  προειόως  τα  εσόμενα 
10  εκ  των  παρεόντων  παθημάτων,  ύyιεaς  μεν  yap 
ποιεΐν  άπαντας  τούς  νοσεοντας  2 3  άόύνατον  τούτο 
yap  και  τού  ί rpoyivchateiv  τα  μεΧΧοντα  άποβη- 
σεσθαι  κρεσσον  άν  ην  επειόή  he  οί  άνθρωποι 
άποθνησκονσιν,  οι  μεν  πριν  η  καΧεσαι  τον  ιητρον 
νι το  τής  ισχύος  τής  νούσον,  οι  he  και  εσκαΧεσά- 
μενοι  7 ταραχρήμα  ετεΧεύτησαν,  οί  μεν  ήμερην 
μίαν  ζήσαντε ς,  οί  he  oXiycp  πΧείονα  χρόνον,  πρίν 
ή  τον  ιητρον  τή  τέχνη  προς  έκαστον  νόσημα 
άντ ayωvίσaσθaι.  yvcovai2  ονν  χρή  των  τοιούτων 


1  For  5e  Wilamowitz  reads  re. 

2  voatovras  C' :  aadeuiovras  MV. 

3  7 vui’cu  Littre  from  Paris  2269  :  yvuvra  C' :  yvovra  MV. 
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I.  I  hold  that  it  is  an  excellent  thing  for  a 
physician  to  practise  forecasting.  For  if  he  discover 
and  declare  unaided1  by  the  side  of  his  patients  the 
present,  the  past  and  the  future,  and  fill  in  the  gaps 
in  the  account  given  by  the  sick,  he  will  be  the 
more  believed  to  understand  the  cases,  so  that  men 
will  confidently  entrust  themselves  to  him  for  treat¬ 
ment.  Furthermore,  he  will  carry  out  the  treatment 
best  if  he  know  beforehand  from  the  present 
symptoms  what  will  take  place  later.  Now  to 
restore  every  patient  to  health  is  impossible.  To 
do  so  indeed  would  have  been  better  even  than 
forecasting  the  future.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  men 
do  die,  some  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  disease 
before  they  summon  the  physician,  others  expiring 
immediately  after  calling  him  in — living  one  day  or 
a  little  longer — before  the  physician  by  his  art  can 
combat  each  disease.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
learn  the  natures  of  such  diseases,  how  much  they 

1  I  tr}r  by  this  word  to  represent  the  preposition  προ-  in 
the  compound  verbs,  which  means  “before  being  told”  in 
reference  to  τά  παρέοντα  and  τά  npoyeyovoTa,  and  “  before 
the  events  occur”  in  reference  to  τά  μέλλοντα  ecrecrflcu.  πρόνοια 
is  equivalent  to  πρόγνωσις. 
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20  νοσημάτων1  τάς  φύσιας,  όκόσον  ύπερ  την  δύναμίν 
είσιν  των  σωμάτων 2  και  τούτων  την  πρόνοιαν 
εκμανθ  άνειν.  οΰτω  yap  άν  τις  θαυμάζοιτο  δικαίως 
και  ίητρος  άyaθbς  άν  ειη'  καί  yap  ούς  οίόν  τ ε 
irepiyiveaGai  ετι  μάΧΧον  άν  δύναιτο  διαφυΧάσσειν 
εκ  πΧείονος  χρόνον  προβουΧευό μένος  προς  εκαστα, 
και  τούς  άποθ αν ευ μόνους  τ ε  και  σωθησομενους 
προ^/ινώσκων  τ ε  καί  προΧ^ων  αναίτιος  άν  €Ϊη. 


27 


II.  Σ  κεπτεσθαι  δε  χρή  ώδε  εν  τοίσιν  όξεσι 
νοσημασ IV’  πρώτον  μεν  το  πρόσωπον  τού  νοσεον- 
τος,  εί  ομοιόν  εστι  τοίσι  των  ύyιaιvόvτωvi  μάΧιστα 


ι\ 

αν 


δε,  εί  αυτό  εωυτώ’  ούτω  yap  αν  ειη  αριστον ,  το 
δε  εναντιώτατον  τον  όμοιου  δεινότατου,  ειη  δ’ 
άν  το  τοιόνδε *  ρϊς  οξεία,  όφθαΧμοι  κοΐΧοι,  κρό¬ 
ταφοι  σνμπεπτ ωκότες,  ώτα  ψυχρά  καί  συνεσταΧ- 
μενα  καί  οί  Χοβοϊ  των  ώτων  άπεστ ραμμένοι  και  το 
δέρμα  το  περί  τό  πρόσωπον  σκΧηρον  και  περιτε- 
10  ταμενον  καί  καρφαΧεον  εόν  και  το  χρώμα  τού  σύμ- 
παντος  προσώπου  χΧωρόν  η  μεΧαν  εόν.3  ήν  μεν  4 
εν  αρχή  της  νούσου  το  πρόσωπον  τοιούτον  η  και 
μηπω  οίόν  τε  η  τοίσιν  άΧΧοισι  σημείοισι  συντεκ- 
μαίρεσθαι,  επανερεσθαι  χρή,  μη  rjy ρύπνηκεν  ο 
άνθρωπος  η  τά  τής  κοιΧίης  ijjvy ρασ μένα  ήν 5 
ίσχυρώς,  ή  Χιμώδες  τι  εχει  αυτόν,  και  ήν  μεν  τι 
τούτων  όμoXoyf],  ήσσον  νομίζειν  δεινόν  είναι · 
κρίνεται  δε  ταύτα  εν  ήμερη  τε  και  νυκτί,  ήν  διά 


1  των  τοιούτων  νοσημάτων  C"  (with  misspelling)  :  των  παθέων 
των  τοιουτεων  MV. 

2  After  σωμάτων  all  the  MSS.  have  άμα  κα\  ef  τι  6εΊον 
ϊνεστ iv  iv  τησι  νούσοισι.  It  is  regarded  as  an  interpolation 
by  Kiihlewein. 

3  ^  MV :  ei  C'.  4  μεν  C' :  μεν  ovv  MV. 

5  ήν  Kiihlewein  :  εΊη  C' :  f/  MV, 
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exceed  the  strength  of  men’s  bodies,1  and  to  learn 
how  to  forecast  them.  For  in  this  way  you  will 
justly  win  respect  and  be  an  able  physician.  For 
the  longer  time  you  plan  to  meet  each  emergency 
the  greater  your  power  to  save  those  who  have  a 
chance  of  recovery,  while  you  will  be  blameless  if 
you  learn  and  declare  beforehand  those  who  will 
die  and  those  who  will  get  better. 

II.  In  acute  diseases  the  physician  must  conduct 
his  inquiries  in  the  following  way.  First  he  must 
examine  the  face  of  the  patient,  and  see  whether  it 
is  like  the  faces  of  healthy  people,  and  especially 
whether  it  is  like  its  usual  self.  Such  likeness  will 
be  the  best  sign,  and  the  greatest  unlikeness  will 
be  the  most  dangerous  sign.  The  latter  will  be  as 
follows.  Nose  sharp,  eyes  hollow,  temples  sunken, 
ears  cold  and  contracted  with  their  lobes  turned 
outwards,  the  skin  about  the  face  hard  and  tense 
and  parched,  the  colour  of  the  face  as  a  whole  being 
yellow  or  black.2  If  at  the  beginning:  of  the  disease 
the  face  be  like  this,  and  if  it  be  not  yet  possible 
with  the  other  symptoms  to  make  a  complete  prog¬ 
nosis,  you  must  go  on  to  inquire  whether  the  patient 
has  been  sleepless,  whether  his  bowels  have  been 
very  loose,  and  whether  he  suffers  at  all  from  hunger. 
And  if  anything  of  the  kind  be  confessed,  you  must 
consider  the  danger  to  be  less.  The  crisis  comes 

1  The  clause  omitted  by  Kiihlewein,  “  and  at  the  same  time 
whether  there  is  anything  divine  in  the  diseases,”  is  found 
in  all  MSS.  It  is  contrary  to  Hippocratic  doctrine,  and  to 
suppose  that  rb  θεΊον  means  \oit uos  has  no  Hippocratic 
authority,  nor  would  a  reference  to  plague  be  in  place  here. 

2  I.  e.  very  dark.  Similarly  μέλ ava  ουρά  is  dark  urine,  of 
the  colour  of  port  wine,  as  I  ought  to  have  remarked  in 
Vol.  I.  when  translating  Epidemics.  So  frequently. 
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ταύτας  τ άς  προφάσιας  το  ί τρόσωπον  τοιούτον  ?)· 
20  ην  8ε  μη8ε ν  τούτων  φη  μη8ε  εν  τω  χρόνω  τω 
προειρημενω  καταστη,  ε18εναι  τούτο  το  σημειον 
Θανατώ8ες  Ιόν.1  ην  8ε  και  παΧαιοτερου  Ιόντος 
τού  νοσήματος  η  τριταίου  2  το  πρόσωπον  τοιουτον 
η,  περί  τε  τούτων  επανερεσθαι,  ττερϊ  ών  καί  πρό- 
τερον  εκεΧευσα  καί  τα  άΧΧα  σημεία  σκεπτεσθαι, 
τα  τε  ev  τω  σύμτταντι  3  σώματι  καί  τα  εν  τοΐσι 
όφθαΧμοΐσιν.  ην  yap  την  avyrjv  φεύyωσ^v  η  8α- 
κρύωσιν  άπροαιρετως  ή  8ιαστρεφωνται  η  ο  'έτερος 
τού  ετερου  εΧάσσων  ηίνηται  η  τα  Χευκά  ερυθρά 
30  ϊσχωσι ν  i)  πεΧι8νά  ή  φΧεβια  μεΧανα  εν  αυτοί σιν  4 
η  Χημαι  φαινωνται  περϊτάς  οψιας  η  καί  έναιωρεύ- 
μενοι  ή  εξίσχον τες  ή  eyKOiXoi  ίσχυρώς  yιvoμεvoι  5 
η  το  χρώμα  τού  σύμτταντος  προσώπου  7)ΧΧοιω- 
μενον,  ταύτα  πάντα  κακά  νομίζειν  είναι  και  όΧε- 
θρ:α.  σκοπεϊν  8ε  χρη  και  τάς  ύποφάσιας  των 
όφθαΧμών  εν  τοισιν  ΰπνοισιν  ην  yap  τι  ύποφαί- 
νηται  σνμβαΧΧομενων  των  βλεφάρων  τού  Χευκού , 
μη  εκ  8ιαρροίης  η  φαρμακοποσίης  έοντι  η  μη  εί- 
θισμενω  ούτω  καθεύύειν,  φαύΧον  το  σημεΐον  και 
40  Θανατώ8ες  σφόύρα.  ην  8ε  καμπύΧον  yevpT αι  η 
πεΧι8νόν 6  βΧεφαρον  η  χείΧος  ή  ρϊς  μετά  τίνος 
των  άΧΧων  σημείων ,  ε18εναι  χρη  εyyύς  έοντα  τού 
θανάτου ·  Θανατώ8ες  8ε  καί  χείΧεα  άποΧυόμενα 
44  καί  κρεμάμενα  και  ψυχρά  και  εκΧευκα  yιvόμεva. 

III.  ΙΧεκΧι μενον  8ε  χρη  καταΧαμβάνεσθαι  τον 


1  ειδεναι  τούτο  τδ  σημΰον  θανα τώδες  i<iu.  For  this  Μ  lias 
etSeVat  χρη  eyyvs  εόντα  του  θανάτου. 

2  After  τριταίου  Μ  adds  τ)  τεταρταίου. 

3  After  σΰμτταυτι  MV  add  προσωπω  κα\  τα  ςν  τγ. 

4  After  αντοίσιν  MV  add  εχωσιν, 
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after  a  day  and  a  night  if  through  these  causes  the 
face  has  such  an  appearance.  But  should  no  such 
confession  be  made,  and  should  a  recovery  not  take 
place  within  this  period,  know  that  it  is  a  sign  of 
death.  If  the  disease  be  of  longer  standing  than 
three  days  1  when  the  face  has  these  characteristics, 
go  on  to  make  the  same  inquiries  as  I  ordered  in 
the  previous  case,  and  also  examine  the  other 
symptoms,  both  of  the  body  generally  and  those  of 
the  eyes.  For  if  they  shun  the  light,  or  weep 
involuntarily,  or  are  distorted,  or  if  one  becomes 
less  than  the  other,  if  the  whites  be  red  or  livid  or 
have  black  veins  in  them,  should  rheum  appear 
around  the  eyeballs,  should  they  be  restless  or  pro¬ 
truding  or  very  sunken,  or  if  the  complexion  of  the 
whole  face  be  changed — all  these  symptoms  must 
be  considered  bad,  in  fact  fatal.2  You  must  also 
examine  the  partial  appearance  of  the  eyes  in  sleep. 
For  if  a  part  of  the  white  appear  when  the  lids  are 
closed,  should  the  cause  not  be  diarrhoea  or  purging, 
or  should  the  patient  not  be  in  the  habit  of  so 
sleeping,  it  is  an  unfavourable,  in  fact  a  very  deadly 
symptom.3  But  if,  along  with  one  of  the  other 
symptoms,  eyelid,  lip  or  nose  be  bent  or  livid,  you 
must  know  that  death  is  close  at  hand.  It  is  also 
a  deadly  sign  when  the  lips  are  loose,  hanging,  cold 
and  very  white. 

III.  The  patient  ought  to  be  found  by  the 

1  I.  e.  if  more  than  two  complete  days  have  elapsed. 

2  Or,  “  if  not  fatal.” 

3  Or,  “if  not  a  very  deadly  symptom.” 


5  After  “γινόμενοι  M  adds  at  οψιες  αυχμωσαι  και  αλαμπείς. 

6  After  πελιδνόν  M  adds  f)  ωχρόν. 


ΠΡΟΓΝΩΣΤΙΚΟΝ 


νοσεοντα  υπό  τού  ίητρού  επί  το  πΧευρόν  το  δεξιόν 
η  το  αριστερόν  καί  τ ας  χεΐρας  καί  τον  τράχηΧον 
καί  τα  σκεΧεα  oXiyov  επικεκαμμενα  εχοντα  καί 
το  σύμπαν  σώμα  vypov  κείμενον  '  οΰτω  yap 
καί  οί  7 τΧεΐστοι  των  ύ^/ιαινόντων  κατακΧίνονταί' 
άρισται  δε  των  κατακΧισίων  αί  όμοιόταται  τησι 
των  ύyιaιvόvτωv.  ύπτιον  δε  κείσθαι  καί  τ  ας 
χεΐρας  1  καί  τα  σκεΧεα  εκτεταμένα  εχοντα  ησσον 
10  αγαθόν,  εΐ  δε  καί  προπετης  ybvoiTO  καί  καταρ- 
ρεοι  από  τής  κΧίνης  επί  τούς  πόδα?,  δεινότερόν 
εστι  τούτο  εκείνου .2  εί  δε  καί  yυμvoύς  τούς 
πόδας  εύρίσκοιτο  εχων  μη  θερμούς  κάρτα  εόντας 
καί  τάς  χεΐρας  3  καί  τα  σκεΧεα  άνωμάΧως  διερ- 
ριμμενα  καί  yυμvά,  κακόν  άΧυσμόν  yap  ση¬ 
μαίνει.  θανατωδες  δε  καί  το  κεχηνότα  καθεύδειν 
αίεί  καί  τά  σκεΧεα  υπτίου  κείμενου  συyκεκaμμεva 
είναι  ίσχυρως  καί  διaπεπXεyμεva.  επί  γαστβ/οα 
δε  κείσθαι ,  ώ  μη  σύνηθες  εστι  καί  hyiaivovTi 
20  κοιμάσθαι  οΰτω,  κακόν'  4  παραφροσύνην  yap  5 
σημαίνει  η  οδύνην  τινά  των  περί  την  y αστέρα 
τόπων,  άνακαθίζειν  δε  βούΧεσθαι  τον  νοσεοντα 
της  νούσου  άκμαζούσης  πονηρόν  μεν  εν  7 τάσι 
τοΐσιν  όξεσι  νοσήμασιν,  κάκιστον  δε  εν  τοΐσι 
περιπνευμονικοίσ ιν.  όδόντας  δε  πρίειν  εν  πυρετω, 
όκόσοισι  μη  σύνηθες  εστιν  από  παίδων,  μανικον 
καί  θανατωδες'  6  ήν  δε  καί  παραφρονεων  τούτο 
π  ο  ιη,  όΧεθριον  κάρτα  η  δη  y ίνεται . 


1  After  χβΓ pas  Μ  adds  καί  τόν  τράχηλον. 

2  τούτο  έκείνου  omitted  by  MV. 

3  After  χβ? pas  MV  add  καί  τόν  τράχηλον. 

4  κακόν  is  omitted  by  MV. 

5  For  yap  MV  have  τινά  followed  by  σημαίνει  ^  οδύνην  των 
άμφί  t)]V  κοιλίην  τόνων. 


PROGNOSTIC,  in. 


physician  reclining  on  his  right  or  left  side,  with  his 
arms,  neck  and  legs  slightly  bent,  and  the  whole 
body  lying  relaxed  ;  for  so  also  recline  the  majority 
of  men  when  in  health,  and  the  best  postures  to 
recline  in  are  most  similar  to  those  of  men  in  health. 
But  to  lie  on  the  back,  with  the  arms  and  the  legs 
stretched  out,  is  less  good.  And  if  the  patient 
should  actually  bend  forward,  and  sink  foot-wards 
away  from  the  bed,1  the  posture  should  arouse  more 
fear  than  the  last.  And  if  the  patient  should  be 
found  with  his  feet  bare  without  their  being  very 
hot,  and  with  arms  and  legs  flung  about  anyhow  and 
bare,  it  is  a  bad  sign,  for  it  signifies  distress.  It  is 
a  deadly  symptom  also  to  sleep  always  with  the 
mouth  open,  and  to  lie  on  the  back  with  the  legs 
very  much  bent  and  folded  together.  To  lie  on  the 
belly,  when  the  patient  is  not  accustomed  so  to 
sleep  when  in  health,  is  bad,  for  it  signifies  delirium, 
or  pain  in  the  region  of  the  belly.  But  for  the 
patient  to  wish  to  sit  up  when  the  disease  is  at  its 
height  is  a  bad  sign  in  all  acute  diseases,  but  it  is 
worst  in  cases  of  pneumonia.  To  grind  the  teeth 
in  fevers,  when  this  has  not  been  a  habit  from 
childhood,  signifies  madness  and  death  ;  and  if  the 
grinding  be  also  accompanied  by  delirium  it  is  a 
very  deadly  sign  indeed. 

1  This  means  apparently  that  the  patient  cannot  lie  back, 
and  so  slips  towards  the  foot  of  the  bed.  It  perhaps  corres¬ 
ponds  to  our  “  sinking  down  in  the  bed  ”  in  a  state  of  collapse 
or  great  weakness. 


6  After  eavarwSes·  the  MSS.  have,  with  slight  variations, 
άλλο  χρ/j  TrpoXeyeiv  κίνδυνον  eV  αμφοτβρων  όσόμβνον.  The 
sentence  is  deleted  by  Ermerins  and  transposed  by  Gomperz 
to  after  τόπων  (1.  22.). 
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f/  Ελ/co  ?  δ€,  ην  τ ε  7 rpoyeyovos  τύχη  εχων,  ήν  τε 
30  καί  εν  τή  νουσω  y ίνηται ,  καταμανθάινειν·  ήν  yap 
μεΧΧη  άποΧεΐσθαι  ό  ασθενών,  ί τρό  του  θανάτου 


IV.  ΤΙερί  δε  χειρών  φορής  τάδε  y ινώσκω · 1  εν 
πυρετοΐσιν  όζεσιν  ή  εν  περιπνευμονίησι  καί  εν 
φρενίτισι  καί  εν  κεφα\α^ίησί  προ  του  προσώπου 
φερομενας  καί  θηρευούσας  δία  κενής  καί  κροκύδας 
an το  των  [ματιών  άποτιΧΧούσας  και  καρφοΧο- 
yεoύσaς  2  και  από  των  τοίχων  άχυρα  άποσπώσας, 

7  πάσας  είναι  κακάς  καί  θανατώδεας. 

V.  ΥΙνευμα  δε  πυκνόν  μεν  εόν  πόνον  σημαίνει 
ή  φ\6yμovήv  εν  τοΐσιν  υπέρ  των  φρένων  χωρίοι- 
σιν ·  μβγα  δε  άναπνεόμενον  καί  διά  ποΧΧού  χρόνου 
παραφροσύνην  σημαίνει ·3  ψυχρόν  δε  εκπνεό- 
μενον  εκ  των  ρινών* καί  του  στόματος  οΧεθριον 
κάρτα  ήδη  γ^βταί.  εΰπνοιαν  δε  χρή  νομίζειν 
κάρτα  μεyάXηv  δύναμιν  εχειν  ες  σωτηρίην  εν 
7 τάσι  τοΐσιν  όζεσι  νοσήμασιν,  όκόσα  συν  πυρετοΐς 

9  εστιν  καί  εν  τεσσαράκοντα  ήμερησι  κρίνεται. 

\  I.  Οί  δε  Ιδρώτες  άριστοι  μεν  είσιν  εν  η τάσι 
τοΐσιν  όζεσι  νοσήμασιν,  όκόσοι  άν  εν  ήμερησι 
κρισίμησι  yίvωι παι  καί  τεΧεως  του  πυρετού 
άπαΧΧάσσωσιν.  aya0oi  δε  καί  όκόσοι  διά  παν¬ 
τός  τού  σώματος  yιvόμεvoι  άπεδειζαν  τον  άν¬ 
θρωπον  εύπετεστερον  φεροντα  τό  νόσημα,  οι  δ 
άν  μή  τούτων  τι  άπεpyάζωvτaι?  ου  ΧυσιτεΧεες. 
κάκιστοι  δό  οί  ψυχροί  καί  μούνον  περί  την 
κεφαΧήν 5  y ινόμενοι  καί  τον  αυχένα  *  ουτοι  yάp 

10  συν  μεν  όζει  πυρετώ  θάνατον  σημαίνουσιν,  συν 

11  π ρηϋτερω  δε,  μήκος  νούσου. 

1  Before  iu  πυρετοΊσιν  the  MSS.  have  δσοισιν  or  δκόσοισιν. 
Wilamowitz  deletes. 
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If  the  patient  had  a  sore  before  the  illness,  or  if 
a  sore  arises  during  it,  pay  great  attention  ;  for  if 
the  sick  man  is  going  to  die,  before  death  it  will  be 
either  livid  and  dry  or  pale  and  hard. 

IV.  As  to  the  motions  of  the  arms,  I  observe  the 
following  facts.  In  acute  fevers,  pneumonia,  phrenitis 
and  headache,1  if  they  move  before  the  face,  hunt  in 
the  empty  air,  pluck  nap  from  the  bedclothes,  pick 
up  bits,  and  snatch  chaff  from  the  walls — all  these 
signs  are  bad,  in  fact  deadly.2 

V.  Rapid  respiration  indicates  pain  or  inflamma¬ 
tion  in  the  parts  above  the  diaphragm.  Deep  and 
slow  respiration  indicates  delirium.  Cold  breath 
from  the  nostrils  and  mouth  is  a  very  fatal  sign 
indeed.  Good  respiration  must  be  considered  to 
have  a  very  great  influence  on  recovery  in  all  the 
acute  diseases  that  are  accompanied  by  fever  and 
reach  a  crisis  in  forty  days. 

VI.  In  all  the  acute  diseases  those  sweats  are  best 
that  occur  on  critical  days  and  completely  get  rid 
of  the  fever.  Those  too  are  good  that  occur  all 
over  the  body,  showing  that  the  patient  is  bearing 
the  disease  better.  Sweats  without  one  of  these 
characteristics  are  not  beneficial.  Worst  are  the 
cold  sweats  that  break  out  only  around  the  head 
and  neck  ;  for  these  with  acute  fever  indicate  death, 
with  a  milder  fever  a  long  illness. 

1  Obviously  not  ordinary  headaches,  but  such  as  accompany 
high  fever. 

2  Or,  “  if  not  deadly.” 

2  MV  omit  κα\  napcpoXoyeovcras  but  insert  (before  καί 
κροκνδας)  the  words  καί  aizoKapcpoXoyovaas. 

3  σημαίνει  C' :  δηλοΓ  MV. 

4  απερΎαζωνται  C'  (with  o  for  ω)  :  εξερΎασωνται  MV. 

ϋ  After  κεφαλήν  MV  add  καί  rb  πρόσαπον. 
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VII.  (Ύηοχόν8ριον  8ε  άριστον  μεν  άνώύυνόν  τε 
εόν  και  μαλθακόν  καί  ομαλόν  καί  εηι  8εξιά  καί 
in'  αριστερά  *  φλεγμαϊνον  8ε  καί  ό8ύνην  ηαρεχον 
ή  εντεταμενον  ή  ανωμάλων  8ιακείμενον  τά  8εζιά 
ηρός  τά  αριστερά,  ταυτα  ηάντα  φυλάσσεσθαι 
χρή-  el  8ε  καί  σφυγμός  ενείη  εν  τω  ύηοχον8ρίω, 
θόρυβον  σημαίνει  ή  ηαραφροσύνην  *  άλλα  τούς 
οφθαλμούς  των  τοιούτων  εηικατι8εΐν  χρή'  ήν 
<yap  αί  οψιες  ηυκνά  κινεωνται,  μανήναι  τον 
10  κάμνοντα  1  εληίς. 

Ο ι8ημα  8ε  εν  τω  ύηοχον8ρίω  σκληρόν  τε  εόν 
καί  εηώ8υνον  κάκιστον  μεν,  ει  nap'  anav  εϊη  τό 
ύηοχόν8ριον.  ε'ι  8ε  εϊη  εν  τω  ετερω  ηλενρω, 
άκιν8υνότερόν  εστιν  εν  τω  in'  αριστερά  εόν.'2 
σημαίνει  8ε  τά  τοιαΰτα  ο'ι8ήματα  εν  αρχή  μεν 
κίν8υνον  θανάτου  όλι^οχρόνιον 3  ε'ι  8ε  ύηερ~ 
βάλλοι  εϊκοσιν  ημέρας  6  τε  ηυρετος  εχων  και  τό 
οϊ8ημα  μή  καθιστάμενου,  ες  8ιαηύησιν  τρεηεται. 
γίνεται  8ε  τοΰτοισιν  εν  τή  ηρώτη  ηεριόόω  και 
20  αϊματος  ρήζις  8ιά  ρινών  και  κάρτα  ωφελεί'  άλλ' 
εηανερεσθαι  χρή,  €ΐ  κεφαλήν  άλίγεουσιν  ή  άμ- 
βλυώσσουσιν  εί  ηάρ  εϊη  τι  τούτων, 4  ενταύθα 
αν  ρεηοι.  μάλλον  8ε  τοισι  νεωτεροισι  ηεντε  και 
τριήκοντα  ετεων  τού  αϊματος  την  ρήξιν  ηροσ- 
8εχεσθαι. 

Τα  8ε  μαλθακά  των  οί8ημά των  και  άνώ8υνα 
και  τω  8ακτύλω  ύηείκοντα  χρονιωτερας  τάς 
κρίσιας  ηοιεϊται  καί  ήσσον  εκείνων  8εινότερά 


1  For  rbu  κάμνοντα  MV  read  τούτον. 

2  i0v  Wilamowitz  from  iovri  of  C'.  Omitted  b}r  MV. 

3  After  ολιγόχρονων  the  MSS.  read  Ζσζσθαι,  which 

Wilamowitz  deletes. 
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VII.  It  is  best  for  the  hypochondrium  to  be  free 
from  pain,  soft,  and  with  the  right  and  left  sides 
even  ;  but  should  it  be  inflamed,  painful,  distended, 
or  should  it  have  the  right  side  uneven  with  the  left 
— all  these  signs  are  warnings.  If  there  should  be 
throbbing  as  well  in  the  hypochondrium,  it  indicates 
a  disturbance  or  delirium.  The  eyes  of  such  patients 
ought  to  be  examined,  for  if  the  eyeballs  move 
rapidly  you  may  expect  the  patient  to  go  mad. 

A  swelling  in  the  hypochondrium  that  is  hard 
and  painful  is  the  worst,  if  it  extend  all  over  the 
hypochondrium  ;  should  it  be  on  one  side  only  it  is 
less  dangerous  on  the  left.1  Such  swellings  at  the 
commencement  indicate  that  soon  there  will  be  a 
danger  of  death,  but  should  the  fever  continue  for 
more  than  twenty  da\rs  without  the  swelling  sub- 
siding,  it  turns  to  suppuration.  Such  patients  in  the 
first  period  experience  epistaxis  also,  which  is  very 
beneficial  to  them.  But  one  should  ask  them 
further  if  they  have  a  headache  or  dimness  of  vision, 
for  if  one  of  these  symptoms  occur  the  disease  will 
be  determined  in  that  direction.  The  epistaxis  is 
more  likely  to  happen  when  the  patients  are  younger 
than  thirty-five  years. 

Swellings  that  are  soft  and  painless,  yielding  to 
the  finger,  cause  the  crises  to  be  later,2  and  are  less 
dangerous  than  those  just  described.  But  if  the 

1  The  sentence  implies  that  the  swelling  is  more  dangerous 
on  the  right ;  probably  the  first  reference  to  appendicitis  in 
Greek  literature. 

2  Or,  “to  be  more  protracted.” 


4  For  ei  .  .  .  τούτων  MV  read  5jV  yip  τι  τοιούτον  €Ϊη. 


VOL.  II. 
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εστιν'  el  δέ  ύι τερβάΧΧοι  Εξήκοντα  ημέρας  ο  re 
30  πυρετός  έχων  καί  το  οίδημα  μη  καθιστάμενου, 
εμπυον  εσεσθαι  σημαίνει '  καί  τούτο  καί  το  εν 
τη  άΧΧη  κοιΧίη  κατά  το  αυτό,  όκόσα  μεν  ουν 
έπώδυνά  τε  εστιν  καί  σκ\ηρά  καί  με^/άΧα, 
σημαίνει  κίνδυνον  θανάτου  όλιγοχρονίου,  όκόσα 
δε  μαΧθακά  τε  καί  άνά)δυνα  καί  τ ω  δακτύΧω 
ττιεζόμενα  ύττείκει,  χρον κότερα. 

Τάς·  δε  άττοστάσιας  ησσον  τα  εν  τη  ηαστρί 
οιδήματα  ποιείται  των  εν  τοΐσιν  ύποχονδρίοισιν, 
ήκιστα  δε  τα  υποκάτω  τον  όμφαΧοΰ  ες  διαπυησιν 
40  τρέπεται’  αίματος  δε  ρήξιν  μάΧιστα  εκ  των  άνω 
τόπων  π  ροσδέχεσθαι.  απάντων  δε  χρή  των 
οιδημάτων  χρονιζόντων  περί  ταύτα  τα  χωρία 
ύποσκέπτεσθαι  τας  εμπυήσιας.  τα  δε  διαπυή- 
ματα  ώδε  χρή  σκέπτεσθαι  τα  εντεύθεν’  οκόσα  μεν 
αυτών  εξω  τρέπεται,  άριστά  έστι  σ μικρά  τε  έόντα 
και  ώς  μάΧιστα  εξω  έκκΧίνοντα  και  ες  οξύ  άποκο- 
ρυφούμενα·1  τα  δε  με^/άΧα  τε  έόντα  καί  πΧατέα 
καί  ήκιστα  ές  οξύ  άποκορυφούμενα  κάκιστα'  όκόσα 
δέ  εσω  ρήηνυται,  άριστά  εστιν,  ά  τω  εξω  χωρίω 
50  μηδέν  επικοινωνεί,  αλλά  εστιν  προσεσταΧμένα 
τε  καί  ανώδυνα  καί  όμόχροον  άπαν  το  εξω  χωρίον 
φαίνεται,  το  δε  πύον  άριστόν  εστιν  Χευκόν  τε 
καί  Χεΐον  καί  όμαΧόν  καί  ώς  ήκιστα  δυσώδες’  το 


54  δέ 


ε  εναντίον  τώ  τοιούτω  κάκιστον. 


VIII.  Οί  δέ  ΰδρωπες  οί  εκ  των  οξέων  νοσημά¬ 
των  πάιντες  κακοί'  ούτε  yap  τού  πυρος  ιιπαΧΧάσ- 
σουσιν  έπώδυνοί  τε  είσιν  κάρτα  καί  θανατώδεες. 
άρχοντα ι  δέ  οί  πΧεΐστοι  από  των  κενεώνων  τε  καί 
τής  όσφύος,  οί  δέ  καί  από  τού  ήπατος.  οκόσοισι 
μέν  ούν  εκ  των  κενεώνων  αί  άρχαί  καί  τής  όσφύος 
1 8 
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fever  continue  longer  than  sixty  days,  and  the  swell 
ing  does  not  subside,  it  is  a  sign  that  there  will  be 
suppuration,  and  a  swelling  in  any  other  part  of  the 
cavity  will  have  the  same  history.  Now  swellings 
that  are  painful,  hard,  and  big,  indicate  a  danger 
of  death  in  the  near  future  ;  such  as  are  soft  and 
painless,  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  are 
of  a  more  chronic  character. 

Abscessions  are  less  frequently  the  result  of  swell¬ 
ings  in  the  belly  than  of  swellings  in  the  hypo¬ 
chondria  ;  least  likely  to  turn  to  suppuration  are 
swellings  below  the  navel,  but  expect  hemorrhage, 
most  probably  from  the  upper  parts.  Rut  whenever 
the  swellings  in  these  regions  are  protracted  one 
must  suspect  suppurations.  Collections  of  pus  there 
ought  to  be  judged  of  thus.  Such  of  them  as  turn 
outwards  are  most  favourable  when  they  are  small, 
and  bend  as  far  as  possible  outwards,  and  come  to 
a  point ;  the  worst  are  those  which  are  large  and 
broad,  sloping  least  to  a  point.  Such  as  break 
inwards  are  most  favourable  when  they  are  not 
communicated  at  all  to  the  outside,  but  do  not  pro¬ 
ject  and  are  painless,  while  all  the  outside  appears  of 
one  uniform  colour.  The  pus  is  most  favourable  that 
is  white  and  smooth,  uniform  and  least  evil-smelling. 
Pus  of  the  opposite  character  is  the  worst. 

VIII.  Dropsies  that  result  from  acute  diseases  are 
all  unfavourable,  for  they  do  not  get  rid  of  the  fever 
and  they  are  very  painful  and  fatal.  Most  of  them 
begin  at  the  flanks  and  loins,  though  some  begin 
also  at  the  liver.  Now  whenever  they  begin  in  the 
flanks  and  loins  the  feet  swell,  and  chronic  diar- 


1  αποκορυφοΰμενα  C'  :  αποκυρτ οΰμζνα  MY. 
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γίνονται,  οί  τε  ί τόδες  οίδεουσιν  καί  διάρροιαι 
ποΧυχρόνιοι  ϊσχουσιν  ούτε  τάς  όδύνας  Χύονσαι 
τάς  εκ  των  κενεώνων  τε  καί  τής  όσφύος  ούτε  την 
10  γαστέρα  Χαπ άσ σ ου σ ar  όκόσοισι  δέ  άπο  τού 
ήπατος  γίνονται,  βήξαί  τε  θυμός  αύτοΐς  εγγί- 
νεται  καί  άποπτύουσ ιν  ονδεν  άξιον  λόγου  καί 
οί  πόδε?  οίδεουσιν  καί  ή  γαστήρ  ού  διαχωρει, 
εί  μή  σκΧηρά  τε  καί  επώδυνα  καί  προς  ανάγ¬ 
κην,  καί  περί  την  κοιΧίην  γίνεται  οιδήματα,  τά 
μεν  επί  δεξιά,  τά  δε  επ'  αριστερά,  ίστάμενά  τε 
17  καί  καταπανόμενα. 

IX.  Κ εφαΧη  δε  καί  χείρες  καί  πόδε?  ψυχρά 
εοντα  κακόν  τής  τε  κοιΧίης  καί  των  πΧευρών 
θερμών  εόντων.  άριστον  δε  άπαν  τδ  σώμα 
θερμόν  τε  είναι  καί  μαΧθακδν  όμαΧώς. 

Ίύτρεφεσθαι  δε  δει  τον  νοσεοντα  ρηϊδίως  καί 
εν  τοίσι  μετεωρισ μοίσιν  εΧαφρδν  είναι'  εί  δε 
βαρύς  1  εων  φαίνοιτο  καί  το  αΧΧο  σώμα  καί  τάς 
χεΐρας  καί  τούς  πόδας,  επικινδυνότερόν  εστ ιν. 
εί  δε  προς  τω  βάρει  καί  οί  όνυχες  καί  οί  δάκτυΧοι 
10  7 τεΧιδνοί  γίνονται ,2  προσδόκι μος  δ  θάνατος  αύτίκα· 
μεΧαινόμενοι  δε  παντεΧώς  οί  δάκτυΧοι  καί  3  οι 
7τόδε?  ήσσον  οΧεθριοι  των  πεΧιδνών’  άΧΧά  καί 4 
τά  αΧΧα  σημεία  σκεπτεσθαι  χρή'  ήν  γάρ  ενπε- 
τεως  φαίνηται  φερων  το  κακόν  °  ή  καί  αΧΧο  τι 
των  περιεστικών  σημείων  προς  τ ούτοισιν  επιδει- 
κνύη,  το  νόσημα  ες  άπόστασιν  τραπήναι  εΧπίς, 
ώστε  τον  μεν  άνθρωπον  περιγενεσθαι,  τά  δε 
μεΧανθεντα  τού  σώματος  άποπεσεΐν. 

1  βαρύς  MV  :  βαρύτερος  C/.  2  yivovrai  :  yivoivTo  C'. 

3  Some  MSS.  read  ή  for  καί.  καί  must  often  be  translated 
“  or.” 
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rlioeas  afflict  the  patient,  which  neither  relieve  the 
pains  in  the  flanks  and  loins  nor  soften  the  belly. 
But  whenever  the  dropsies  begin  in  the  liver,  the 
patient  experiences  a  desire  to  cough  without  bring¬ 
ing  up  any  sputum  worth  speaking  of,  while  the 
feet  swell  and  the  bowels  pass  no  excreta  except 
such  as  are  hard,  painful  and  forced,1  and  swellings 
rise  around  the  belly,  some  to  the  right  and  some 
to  the  left,  growing  and  subsiding. 

IX.  For  the  head,  hands,  and  feet  to  be  cold  is 
a  bad  sign  if  the  belly  and  sides  be  warm ;  but  it 
is  a  very  good  sign  when  the  whole  body  is  evenly 
warm  and  soft. 

The  patient  ought  to  turn  easily  and  to  be  light 
when  lifted  up.  But  if  he  should  prove  to  be 
heavy  in  the  body  generally,  especially  in  the  hands 
and  feet,  it  is  a  rather  dangerous  sign.  And  if  in 
addition  to  the  heaviness  both  the  nails  and  fingers 
turn  livid,  death  may  be  expected  forthwith  ;  but 
when  fingers  or  feet  become  quite  black  it  is  a  less 
fatal  sign  than  their  becoming  livid.  But  the  other 
symptoms  also  must  be  attended  to.  For  if  the 
patient  should  show  himself  bearing  up  against 
the  illness,  or  manifest,  in  addition  to  the  signs 
mentioned  before,  some  other  symptom  indicating 
recovery,  the  illness  may  be  expected  to  turn  to 
an  abscession,  with  the  result  that  the  patient  loses 
the  blackened  members  but  recovers. 

1  Either  by  purging  or  (more  probably)  through  consti¬ 
pation. 


4  /cat  is  omitted  by  C'. 


5  κακόν  MV :  νόσημα  Q'. 
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'Ορχιες  δε  και  αίδοΐον  άνεσπασ μένα  σημαίνει 
20  π όνον  ή  θάνατον.1 

X.  Τίερϊ  δε  ύπνου  ώσπερ  και  κατά  φύσιν  ήμίν 
σύνηθες  εστιν,  την  μεν  ήμερην  εγρηγορεναι  χρή, 
την  δε  νύκτα  καθεύδειν'  ήν  δε  τούτο  μεταβε- 
βΧημενον  ήβ  κάκιον  γίνεται'  ήκιστα  δε  άν  Χυπεοι, 
εί  κοιμωτο  7 τρωι  ες  το  τρίτον  μέρος  της  ήμερης · 
οι  δε  άι το  τούτου  του  χρόνου  ύττνοι  πονηρότεροι 

ϊ  /  £  \  \  ^  ό  '  or/ 

εισι ν’  κάκιστον  οε  μη  κοιμασσαι  μήτε  της  ημερης 
μύ]τε  τής  νυκ τδς·  ή  γάρ  υπό  οδύνης  τε  και  πόνου 
άγρυπνοίη  άν  ή  παραφροσύνη  εσται  άι το  τούτου 
10  τού  σημείου. 

XI.  Αιαχώρημα  δε  άριστόν  εστιν  μαΧθακόν  τε 
καί  συνεστηκός  και  την  ωρην,  ήνπερ  καί  ύγιαί- 
νοντι  διεγώρει,  πΧήθος  δε  προς  Χόγον  των 
εσιον των’  τοιαυτης  yap  εουσης  της  οιεξοοου  η 
κάτω  κοιΧίη  ύγιαίνοι  άν.  εί  δε  εϊη  υγρόν  το 
διαχωρημα,  συμφέρει  μύ]τε  τρύζειν  μύ)τε  πυκνόν 
τε  καί  κατ  όΧίγον  διαχωρεΐν'  κοπιών  γάρ  ό 
άνθρωπος  υπό  τής  συνεχεος  εξαναστάσιος  καί 
άγρνπνοίη  άν  εί  δε  άθρόον  ποΧΧάκις  διαχωρεοι, 

10  κίνδυνος  Χειποθυμήσαι.  άΧΧά  χρή  κατά  το 
πΧήθος  των  εσιόντων  ύποχωρεϊν  δ'ις  η  τρϊς 
τής  ήμερης  καί  τής  νυκτός  άπαξ,  το  δε  πΧεΐστον 
ύπίτω  πρωί,  ώσπερ  καί  σύνηθες  ήν  τω  άνθρώπω. 
παχύνεσθαι  δε  χρή  τό  διαχωρημα  προς  την 
κρίσιν  Ιούσης  τής  νούσου.  ύπόπυρρον  δε  έστω 
καί  μή  Χίην  δυσώδες·  επιτήδειον  δε  και  εΧμινθας 
στρογγύΧας  διεξιεναι  μετά  τού  δ ιαχω ρήματος 
προς  την  κρίσιν  ίούσης  τής  νούσου. 3  δει  δε  εν 

1  σημαίνει  πόνον  η  θάνατον  C'  :  πόνον s  ισχυρούς  σημαίνει  κα\ 
κίνδυνον  θανατώδεα  Μ\  . 
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Testicles  or  member  being  drawn  lip  is  a  sign  of 
pain  or  death. 

X.  As  for  sleep,  the  patient  ought  to  follow  the 
natural  custom  of  being  awake  during  the  day  and 
asleep  during  the  night.  Should  this  be  changed 
it  is  rather  a  bad  sign.  Least  harm  will  result  if 
the  patient  sleep  from  early  morning  for  a  third  part 
of  the  day.  Sleep  after  this  time  is  rather  bad. 
The  worst  thing  is  not  to  sleep  either  during  the 
day  or  during  the  night.  For  either  it  will  be  pain 
and  distress  that  cause  the  sleeplessness  or  delirium 
will  follow  this  symptom. 

XI.  Stools  are  best  when  soft  and  consistent, 
passed  at  the  time  usual  in  health,  and  in  quan¬ 
tity  proportional  to  the  food  taken  ;  for  when  the 
discharges  have  this  character  the  lower  belly  is 
healthy.  If  the  bowels  be  loose,  it  is  a  fayourable 
sign  that  there  should  be  no  noise,  and  that  the 
stools  should  not  be  frequent  and  scanty.  For  if 
the  patient  be  continually  getting  up  he  will  be 
fatigued  and  suffer  from  lack  of  sleep,  while  if  he 
often  pass  copious  stools  there  is  a  danger  of  faint¬ 
ing.  But  he  should  go  to  stool  twice  or  three 
times  during  the  day,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  food  taken,  and  once  during  the  night ;  most 
copiously,  however,  early  in  the  morning,  as  his 
custom  also  was.  The  stool  ought  to  grow  thicker  as 
the  disease  nears  the  crisis.  It  should  be  reddish- 
yellow,  and  not  over-fetid.  It  is  a  favourable  sign 
when  round  worms  pass  with  the  discharge  as  the 
disease  nears  the  crisis.  In  every  illness  the  bowels 

2  For  τι  MV  read  eft?. 

3  C'  omits  this  and  the  preceding  sentence,  the  eye  of  the 
scribe  passing  from  one  νονσου  to  the  other. 
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παν τΐ  νοσηματι  Χαπαρην  τε  είναι  την  κοιΧίην 
20  καί  evoy/cov.  υδαρές  δε  κάρτα  η  Χευκον  η 
χΧωρόν  1  ίσχυρώς  ή  αφρώδες  διαχωρειν ,  πονηρά 
ταΰτα  πάντα,  πονηρόν  δε  καί  σμικρόν  τε  iov 
καί  <)/\ίσχρον  και  Χευκον  και  ΰπόχΧωρον  καί 
Χεΐον.  τούτων  δε  θανατωδεστερα  αν  ειη  τα 
μεΧανα  η  πεΧιδνά  η  Χιπαρά  ή  Ιώδεα  και  κάκο- 
δμα.  τα  δε  ποικιΧα  χρονιώτερα  μεν  τούτων, 
δΧεθρια  δε  ούδεν  ησσον  εστιν  δε  ταΰτα  ζυσμα- 
τώδεα2  καί  χοΧώδεα  καί  πρασοειδεα  καί  μεΧανα, 
ποτέ  μεν  δμοΰ  δ ιεξε ρεόμενα,  ποτέ  δε  καί  κατά 
30  μέρος. 

Φυσάν  δε  άνευ  ψόφον  και  πραδησιος  διεζιεναι 
άριστον  κρεσσον  δε  καί  συν  ψοφώ  διεζεΧθεϊν  ή 
αυτόν  εναπειΧηφθαι  καί  συνειΧείσθ ar  καίτοι  καί 
οΰτω  διεξεΧθοΰσα  σημαίνει  πονεΐν  τι  τον  άνθρω¬ 
πον  ή  παραφρονειν,  ην  μη  εκών  οΰτω  ποιηται 
ό  άνθρωπος  την  άφεσιν  της  φύσης,  τούς  δε  εκ 
των  υποχονδρίων  πόνους  τε  και  τά  κυρτώματα 
ην  η  νεαρά  τε  καί  μη  συν  φΧε'γμονη,  Χύει  βορβο- 
ρυ^μός  εγγενόμενος  εν  τω  ΰποχονδρίω  και  μά- 
40  Χιστα  μεν  διεξιών  3  συν  κόπρω  τε  καϊ  ουρώ'  εί 
δε  μη,  και  αυτός  διαπεραιωθείς'  ώφεΧεΐ  δε  και 
42  ΰποκαταβάς  ες  τά  κάτω  χωρία. 

All.  Uvpov  οε  αριστον  εστιν,  όταν  η  *  Χευκη  η 
ΰπόστασις  και  Χείη  και  όμαΧη  παρά  πάντα  τον 
χρόνον,  εστ  αν  κριθη  η  νοΰσος *  σημαίνει  y άρ 
άσφάιΧειαν  καί  νόσημα  όΧ^οχρονιον  εσεσθαι.  ει 
δε  διαΧείποι  και  ποτέ  μεν  καθαρόν  ούρεοι ,  ποτέ 


1  After  χλωρόν  MV  add  η  ερυθρόν. 

2  After  ξυσματώδία  Kiihlewein  reads  (from  Galen)  τε  κα\ 
αίματώδεα. 
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should  be  soft  and  distended.  But  for  stools  to 
be  very  fluid,  or  white,  or  exceedingly  green,1  or 
frothy,  are  all  bad  signs.  It  is  a  bad  sign  too  when 
they  are  scanty  and  viscid,  white,  greenish  and 
smooth.  But  more  deadly  than  these  will  be  stools 
that  are  black,  or  livid,  or  oily,  or  verdigris-coloured  2 
and  fetid.  Varied  stools  indicate  an  illness  which, 
while  longer  than  those  just  referred  to,  will  be 
no  less  dangerous ;  such  are  like  scrapings,  bilious, 
leek-green,  and  black,  exhibiting  these  character¬ 
istics  sometimes  all  at  once  and  sometimes  by 
turns. 

It  is  best  for  flatulence  to  pass  without  noise  and 
breaking,  though  it  is  better  for  it  to  pass  even 
with  noise  than  to  be  intercepted  and  accumulated 
internally ;  yet  even  if  passed  thus  it  indicates  that 
the  patient  is  suffering  or  delirious,  unless  he  emits 
the  flatulence  wittingly.  But  pains  and  swellings 
in  the  hypochondria,  if  they  be  recent  and  without 
inflammation,  are  cured  by  a  rumbling  occurring  in 
the  hypochondrium,  which  is  most  favourable  when 
it  passes  along  with  stools  and  urine,  though  it  is 
beneficial  even  if  it  merely  passes  by  itself.  It  is 
also  beneficial  when  it  descends  into  the  lower 
parts. 

XII.  Urine  is  best  when  the  sediment  is  white, 
smooth  and  even  for  the  whole  period  of  the  illness 
until  the  crisis,  for  it  indicates  a  short  sickness  and 
a  sure  recovery.  But  should  the  sediment  intermit, 
and  the  urine  sometimes  be  clear  and  sometimes 
show  the  white,  smooth,  even  deposit,  the  illness  will 

1  That  is,  “  yellowish  green.”  2  Or,  “rust-coloured.” 

4  C'  reads  etrj  for  if. 


3  δκξιων  M  :  5ie|e\0u>r  Q' . 
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δε  ύφισταιτο  τό  Χευκόν  re  και  Χείον  και  ομαΧόν, 
χρονιωτερη  γίνεται  ?;  νούσος  και  ησσον  άσφαΧης. 
εί  δε  εϊη  τό  τ ε  ουρον  υπέρυθρον  καί  η  ύπόστασις 
υπέρυθρός  τε  και  Χείη,  ποΧυχρονιώτερον  μεν 
10  τούτο  τού  προτερου  γίνεται,  σωτήριον  δε  κάρτα, 
κριμνώδεες  δε  εν  τοίσιν  οΰροισιν  ύποστάσιες 
πονηραί'  τούτων  δε  ετι  κακίους  αί  7 τεταλώδεε?* 
Χεπταί  δε  καί  ΧευκαΙ  κάρτα  φΧαύραί'  τούτων  δε 
ετι  κακίους  αί 1  πιτυρώόεες.  νεφελαι  δε  εναιωρε ύ- 
μεναι  τοίσιν  οΰροισι  Χευκαι  μεν  ά^/αθαί,  μεΧαιναι 
δε  φΧαύραι.  εστ  άν  δε  Χεπτόν  η  το  ουρον  και 
πυρρόν,  άπεπτον  σηιχαίνει  τό  νόσημα  είναι'  εί  δε 
και  7 τοΧυχρόνιον  εϊη  τό  νόσημα,  τό  δε  ουρον 
τοιούτον  εον,  κίνόυνος  μη  ου  ύυνησεται  ό  άν- 
20  θρωπος  Βιαρκεσαι,  εστ  άν  πεπανθη  η  νούσος. 
θανατωόεστερα  όε  των  ούρων  τά  τε  δυσώδεα 
και  ύόατώόεα  καί  μεΧανα  και  παχεα'  εστι  δε 
τησι  μεν  γυναιξί  και  τοίσιν  άνόράσι  τά  μεΧανα 
των  ούρων  κάκιστα,  τοίσι  δε  παιόίοισι  τά  ύόα- 
τώδεα.  όκόσοι  δε  ούρα  Χεπτά  και  ωμά  ούρεουσι 
7 τοΧύν  χρόνον,  ην  καί  τά  άΧΧα  σημεία  ώς  περιε- 
σομενοις  η,  τούτοισιν  άποστασιν  δει  7 τροσΒε- 
χεσθαι  ες  τά  κάτω  των  φρένων  χωρία,  καί  τας 
Χιπαρότητας  δε  τάς  άνω  εφισταμενας  άραχνοει- 
3J  δεα?  μεμφεσθακ  συντηξιος  γάρ  σημεία,  σκοπεΐν 
δε  των  ούρων,  εν  οίς  είσιν  αί  νεφεΧαι,2  ην  τε  κάτω 
εωσιν  ην  τε  άνω,  και  τά  χρώματα  όκοία  ϊσχουσιν 
και  τάς  μεν  κάτω  φερομενας  συν  τοίσι  χρώμασιν, 
οία  εϊρηται  αγαΡα  είναι,  εί ταινείν,  τα?  δε  άνω 


1  C'  omits  7Γ6τ α\ωδβ€$  ....  κακίους  αί,  the  scribe  passing 
from  the  first  κακίονς  αί  to  the  second,  omitting  the  inter¬ 
vening  words. 
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be  longer  and  recovery  less  likely.  Should  the 
urine  be  reddish  and  the  sediment  reddish  and 
smooth,  recovery  will  be  sure,  although  the  illness 
will  be  longer  than  in  the  former  case.  Sediments 
in  urine  which  are  like  coarse  meal  are  bad,  and 
even  worse  than  these  are  flaky  sediments.  Thin, 
white  sediments  are  very  bad,  and  even  worse  than 
these  are  those  like  bran.  Clouds  suspended  in  the 
urine  are  good  when  white  but  bad  when  black.1 
So  long  as  the  urine  is  thin  and  of  a  yellowish-red 
colour,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  disease  is  unconcocted  ; 
and  if  the  disease  should  also  be  protracted,  while 
the  urine  is  of  this  nature,  there  is  a  danger  lest 
the  patient  will  not  be  able  to  hold  out  until  the 
disease  is  concocted.  The  more  fatal  kinds  of  urine 
are  the  fetid,  watery,  black 1 * * * *  and  thick  ;  for  men 
and  women  black  urine  is  the  worst,  for  children 
watery  urine.  Whenever  the  urine  is  for  a  long 
time  thin  and  crude,  should  the  other  symptoms  too 
be  those  of  recovery,  an  abscession  is  to  be  expected 
to  the  parts  below  the  diaphragm.  Fatty  substances 
like  spiders’  webs  settling  on  the  surface  are  alarm¬ 
ing,  as  they  are  signs  of  wasting.  The  urine  in 
which  the  clouds  are,  whether  these  be  on  the 
bottom  or  at  the  top,  must  be  examined,  as  well 
as  the  colours  of  these  clouds,  and  those  that  float 
at  the  bottom  with  the  colours  I  have  stated  to  be 
good,  should  be  welcomed,  while  clouds  on  the  top, 

1  /.  e.  like  port  wine.  See  p.  9. 

2  After  vcpeAcu  C7  has  σνί’  rols  χράμασ lv  ws  εΐρηται,  and 

omits  the  phrase  σνν  .  .  .  εϊρηται  lower  down.  The  text  in 

this  part  is  very  uncertain,  the  variants  being  numerous  but 

unimportant.  1  follow. Kiihlewein,  but  with  no  confidence. 

Fortunately  the  sense  is  quite  clear, 
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συν  τοισι  χρωμασιν,  oca  ειρηται  κακα  είναι, 
μεμφεσθαι.  μη  εξαπατάτω  δε  σε,  ήν  τι  αυτή  η 
κύστις  νόσημα  έλουσα  των  ούρων  τα  τοιαύτα 
αποδίδω'  ού  γάρ  του  ολου  σώματος  σημεΐον, 

39  άλλ’  αυτής  καθ'  εωυτήν. 

XIII.  Έ μετος  δε  ώφελιμώτατος  φλέγματός  τε 
καί  χολής  συ  μ  με  μειωμένων  ώς  μάλιστα  καί  μή 
7 ταχύς  μηδε  πολύς  κάρτα  εμείσθω ·  οι  δε  άκρητεσ- 
τεροι  κακίους.  εί  δε  εϊη  τό  εμεύμενον  πρασοειδες 
ή  πελιδνόν  η  μελαν,  6  τι  άν  ή  τούτων  των 
χρωμάτων,  νομίζειν  χρή  πονηρόν  είναι ·  εί  δε 
και  πάντα  τά  χρώματα  ό  αυτός  άνθρωπος  εμεοι, 
κάρτα  ολέθρων  ήδη  γίνεται'  τάχιστον  δε  θάνατον 
σημαίνει  το  πελιδνόν  των  εμεσμάτων,  εί  οζοι  δυσ- 

10  ωδές'  πάσαι  δε  αί  ύπόσαπροι  και  δνσώδεες  όδμαι 

11  κακαί  επί  ί τάσι  τοΐσιν  εμεομενοισι. 

XIV.  Πτυέλου  χρή  επί  τ τάσι  τοΐσιν  άλγήμασι 
τοισι  περί  τον  πνεύμονά  τε  καί  τάς  πλευράς 
ταχέως  τε  άναπτύεσθαι  καί  εύπετεως,  συμμε- 
μειγμενον  τε  φαίνεσθ αι  τό  ξανθόν  ίσχυρώς  τώ 
πτυελω·  εί  γάρ  πολλώ  ύστερον  μετά  την  αρχήν 
τής  οδύνης  άναπτύοιτο  ξανθόν  εόν  ή  πυρρον  ή 
πολλήν  βήχα  παρεχον  ή  μή  ίσχυρώς  συμμε- 
μειγμενον,  κάκιον  γίνεται'  τό  τε  γάρ  ξανθόν 
άκρητον  εόν  κινδυνώδες,  τό  δε  λευκόν  καί  γλίσ- 

10  χρον  καί  στρογγύλον  αλυσιτελές'  κακόν  δε  καί 
χλωρόν  τε  εόν  κάρτα  καί  αφρώδες'  εί  δε  εϊη  ούτως 
άκρητον,  ώστε  καί  μελαν  φαίνεσθαι,  δεινότερόν 
εστιν  τούτο  εκείνων1  κακόν  δε  καί  ήν  μηδέν 
άνακαθαίρηται  μηδε  προίη  ο  πνεύμων,  αλλά 


1ι/  Λ  ίττ  ι  /  /υ 

1  ςκανων  λΙΛ  :  ςκεινου 
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with  the  colours  I  have  stated  to  be  bad,  should  be 
considered  unfavourable.  But  be  not  deceived  if 
the  urine  have  these  bad  characters  because  the 
bladder  itself  is  diseased  ;  for  they  will  not  be  a 
symptom  of  the  general  health,1  but  only  of  the 
bladder  by  itself. 

XIII.  That  vomit  is  most  useful  which  is  most 
thoroughly  compounded  of  phlegm  and  bile,  and 
it  must  not  be  thick  nor  brought  up  in  too  great 
quantity.  Less  compounded  vomits  are  worse.  And 
if  that  which  is  brought  up  be  of  the  colour  of  leeks, 
or  livid,  or  black,2  in  all  cases  vomit  of  these  colours 
must  be  considered  bad.  If  the  same  patient  brings 
up  vomit  of  all  these  colours,  he  is  quite  at  death’s 
door.  Of  the  vomits,  the  livid  indicates  the  earliest 
death,  should  the  odour  be  foul ;  but  all  odours 
which  are  rather  putrid  and  foul  are  bad  in  the 
case  of  all  vomits. 

XIV.  Sputum,  in  all  pains  of  the  lungs  and  ribs, 
should  be  quickly  and  easily  brought  up,  and  the 
yellow  should  appear  thoroughly  compounded  with 
the  sputum  ;  for  if  long  after  the  beginning  of  the 
pain  yellow  sputum  should  be  coughed  up,  or  reddish- 
yellow,  or  causing  much  coughing,  or  not  thoroughly 
compounded,  it  is  a  rather  bad  sign.  For  yellow 
sputum,  uncompounded,  is  dangerous,  and  the  white, 
viscous  and  round  bodes  no  good.  Pale  green,  if  pro¬ 
nounced,  and  frothy  sputum  is  also  bad.  If  it  should 
be  so  uncompounded  as  to  appear  actually  black,2  this 
is  a  more  alarming  sign  than  the  others.  It  is  bad 
too  if  nothing  be  brought  up,  and  the  lungs  eject 
nothing,  but  are  full,  and  bubble  in  the  throat.  In 

1  Hippocratic  prognosis  is  concerned  only  with  “general” 
pathology.  2  See  p.  9. 
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7 τΧήρης  εών  ζεη  εν  ττ)  φάρυηηι.  κορύζας  δε  καί 
πταρμούς  επί  ι τάσι  τ οΐσι  περί  τον  πνεύμονα 
νοσήμασιν  κακόν  και  προ^/ε^/ονεναι  και  επι^/ενε- 
σθαΐ'  άΧΧ!  εν  τ οϊσιν  άΧΧοισι  τοΐσι  θανατώδεσι 
νοσήμασιν  οί  πταρμοί  Χυσι τεΧεες.1  αϊματι  δε 
20  συμμεμειγ μενον  μή  ποΧΧώ  πτύβΧον  ξανθόν  εν 
τοΐσι  περιπνεν μονικοΐσιν  εν  αρχή  μ^ν  τής  νούσου 
άναπτυόμενον  περιεστικόν  κάρτα'  εβδομαίω  δε 
εόντι  ή  7 ταΧαιοτερω  ήσσον  άσφαΧες.  πάντα  δε 
τά  πτύεΧα  πονηρά  εστιν,  όκόσα  άν  την  οδύνην 
μή  παύτγ  κάκιστα  δε  τά  μεΧανα,  ως  Siayiypa- 
πταί'  παύοντα  δε  την  οδύνην  πάντα  άμείνω 2 
27  πτυόμενα. 

XV.  Ό  κάσα  δε  των  άΧ^/ημάτων  εκ  τούτων  των 
χωρίων  μή  παύεται  μήτε  προς  τάς  των  πτυεΧων 
καθ άιρσιας  μήτε  προς  τήν  τής  κοιΧίης  εκκοπρωσιν 
μήτε  προς  τάς  φΧεβοτομίας  τε  καί  φαρμακείας  και 
δίαιτας,  ειδεναι  δει  εκπυήσοντα.  των  δε  εκπυη- 
μάτων  όκόσα  μεν  ετι  χοΧώδεος  Ιόντος  του 
πτυεΧου  εκπνίσκεται,  όΧεθρια  κάρτα,  είτε  εν 
μερει  τό  χοΧώδες  τά  πύω  άναπτύοιτο  είτε  ομού. 
μάΧιστα  δε,  ήν  άρξηται  χωρεϊν  τό  εκπύημα  άπο 
10  τούτου  τού  πτυεΧου,  εβδομαίου  εόντος  τού 
νοσήματος,  εΧπίς  τον  άΧηεοντα 3  άποθανεΐσθαι 
τεσ σαρεσ καιδεκαταΐον ,  ήν  μή  τι  αύτώ  επι^ενηται 
αγαθόν,  εστιν  δε  τά  μεν  ά^αθά  τάδε·  εύπετεως 
φερειν  τό  νόσημα,  εΰπνοον  είναι,  τής  οδύνης 
άπηΧΧάχθαι,  τό  πτύεΧον  ρηϊδίως  άναβήσσειν,  τό 
σώμα  παν  όμαΧώς  θερμόν  τε  είναι  και  μαΧθακόν 
και  δίψαν  μή  εχειν,  ούρα  δε  και  διαχωρήματα 
και  ύπνους  καί  ιδρώτας,  ώς  δια^ε^/ραπται  εκαστα  4 
άηαθά  εόντα,  ταύτα  επιηενεσθαΐ'  ούτω  μεν  yap 
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all  lung  diseases  it  is  bad  for  catarrhs  and  sneezing 
either  to  precede  or  to  follow,  but  all  other  dangerous 
diseases  are  benefited  by  sneezing.  For  a  little 
blood  mixed  with  yellow  sputum  to  be  brought  up 
in  cases  of  pneumonia  at  the  beginning  of  the 
disease  is  a  very  favourable  sign  of  recovery,  but  less 
favourable  on  the  seventh  day  or  later.  All  sputum 
is  bad  if  it  does  not  remove  the  pain,  but  the  worst, 
as  I  have  said,  is  the  black,  while  in  all  cases  the 
removal  of  the  pain  by  expectoration  is  a  better 
sign. 

XV.  Such  pains  in  these  parts  as  do  not  give  way 
before  either  purging  of  sputum,  or  evacuation  of 
the  bowrels,  or  venesection,  purges  and  regimen, 
must  be  regarded  as  about  to  turn  to  empyema. 
Such  empyemas  as  form  while  the  sputum  is  still 
bilious  are  very  fatal,  whether  the  bile  and  pus  be 
brought  up  by  turns  or  together.  Especially  should 
the  empyema  begin  from  sputum  of  this  character 
when  the  disease  has  reached  the  seventh  day,  the 
patient  may  be  expected  to  die  on  the  fourteenth 
day  unless  some  good  symptom  happen  to  him.  The 
good  symptoms  are  these  :  to  bear  up  easily  against 
the  disease ;  to  have  good  respiration ;  to  be  free 
from  the  pain  ;  to  cough  up  the  sputum  readily ;  the 
whole  body  to  be  evenly  warm  and  soft ;  to  have 
no  thirst ;  urine,  stools,  sleep  and  sweat  to  get  the 
characters  that  have  been  severally  described  as  good. 


1  Ermerins  transposes  the  whole  passage  κορ  {>(as  δε  ...  . 
λυσι τελέες  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

2  After  αμείνχ  Kiihlewein  adds  τά  (perhaps  rightly). 

3  a\ytov τα  C' :  τά  τοιαυτα  πτΰοντα  MV  and  other  MSS. 

4  After  εκαστα  the  MSS.  have  είδεναι.  Deleted  by  Ermerins 
and  Reinliold. 
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20  τούτων  πάντων  των  σημείων  επιγενομενων  ούκ 
αν  άποθάνοι  ο  άνθ ρωπος’  ι)ν  hi  τα  μεν  τούτων 
επιγενηται,  τα  he  μη,  πΧείω  χρόνον  ζήσας  η 
τεσσαρεσκα'ώεκα  ημέρας  άπόΧοιτ  αν.  κακά  hi 
τάναντία  τούτων’  hυσπετεως  φερει ν  την  νούσον, 
πνεύμα  μεγα  καί  πυκνόν  είναι,  την  όhύvηv  μη  πε~ 
παύσθαι,  τό  πτύεΧον  μόΧις  α ναβήσσειν,  hi^r/v 
κάρτα,  τό  σώμα  υπό  τού  ί τυρός  άνωμάΧως  εχεσθαι 
καί  την  μεν  γαστέρα  1  και  τάς  πΧευράς  θερμάς 
είναι  ίσχυρώς,  τό  he  μετωπον  καί  τάς  χείρας  καί 
30  του?  πόhaς  ψυχρά,  ούρα  he  καί  hιaχωpήμaτa  καί 
ύπνους  καί  έρωτας,  ώς  hιaγεγpaπτaι  εκαστα 
κακά  εόντα,  τούτων  εϊ  τι  επιγίνοιτο  τω  πτυεΧω 
τού τω,  άποΧοιτ  αν  ο  άνθ ρωπος,  πριν  ή  ες  τάς 
τεσσαρεσκα&εκα  ημέρας  άφικεσθαι,  η  εναταΐος 
η  εvheκaτaϊoς.  ούτως  ούν  συμβάΧΧεσθαι  χρή, 
ώς  τού  πτυεΧου  τούτου  θανατώύεος  εόντος  μάΧα 
καί  ου  περιάγοντος  ες  τάς  τεσσαρεσκαίύεκα 
ημέρας  άφικνεΐσθαι.  τά  hi  επιγινόμενα  αγαθά 
τε  καί  κακά  συΧΧογιζόμενον  εκ  τούτων  χρη  τάς 
40  π ρορρησιας  ποιείσθαι'  ού τω  γάρ  άν  μάΧιστα  άΧη- 
θεύοις.  αί  hi  άΧΧαι  εκπυησιες  αί  ί τΧεΐσται 
ρηγνυνται ,  αί  μεν  είκοσταίαι,  αί  hi  τριηκοσταίαι, 
αί  hi  τεσσαρακονθήμεροι,  αί  hi  προς  τάς  εξήκοντα 
44  ημέρας  άφικνεονται. 

XVI.  Έπισκεπτεσθαι  hi  χρη  την  αρχήν  τού 
εμπυήματος  2  Χογιζόμενον  από  τής  ήμερης,  ή  τα 
πρώτα  ό  άνθρωπος  επύρεξεν  ή  ή  ποτέ  αυτόν 
ρίγος  εΧαβεν  καί  ή  φαίη 3  αντί  τής  όόύνης 
αύ τω  βάρος  εγγ ενεσθαι  εν  τω  τόπω,  ω  ήΧγεί’ 


1  Ύο,στξρα  (Τ  :  κοιλίην  MV. 
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If  all  these  symptoms  supervene,  the  patient  will  not 
die;  if  some,  but  not  all,  supervene,  the  patient  will 
die  after  living  for  longer  than  fourteen  days.  Bad 
symptoms  are  the  opposite  of  those  I  have  just 
given  :  to  bear  up  against  the  disease  with  difficulty  ; 
respiration  to  be  deep  and  rapid  ;  the  pain  not  to 
have  ceased  ;  to  cough  up  the  sputum  with  difficulty  ; 
to  be  very  thirsty ;  the  body  to  be  unevenly  affected 
bv  the  fever,  the  bellv  and  the  sides  being  exceed- 
ingly  warm,  and  the  forehead,  hands  and  feet  cold  ; 
urine,  stools,  sleep  and  sweat  to  have  the  characters 
already  described  severally  as  bad — should  sputum 
of  the  kind  mentioned  above  be  followed  bv  any  of 
these  symptoms  the  patient  will  die  before  com¬ 
pleting  the  fourteen  days,  on  the  ninth  or  eleventh 
day.  So  that  must  be  the  conclusion  drawn,  as  this 
sputum  is  very  deadly,  and  does  not  allow  the  patient 
to  survive  fourteen  days.  You  must  take  into  account 
both  the  good  signs  and  the  bad  that  occur  and 
from  them  make  your  predictions  ;  for  in  this  way 
you  will  prophesy  aright.  Most  other  empyemas 
break,  some  on  the  twentieth  day,  some  on  the 
thirtieth,  some  on  the  fortieth,  while  others  last 
sixtv  days. 

*  V 

XVI.  Consider  that  the  beginning  of  the  empyema 
dates  from  the  day  on  which  the  patient  was  first 
attacked  by  fever  or  by  rigor,  or  on  which  he  said 
that  a  heaviness  took  the  place  of  the  pain  in  that 

2  After  εμπυήματος  the  MSS.  have  ίσεσθαι.  It  is  deleted 
by  Wilamowitz.  Perhaps  yeveaOai  should  be  read. 

3  Possibly  αν  has  here  fallen  out  before  αντί.  In  the 
Hippocratic  collection,  however,  the  optative  is  not  seldom 
found  with  the  sense  of  optative  with  &v.  f)  is  an  emenda¬ 
tion  of  Wilamowitz  ;  C'  has  iav  and  MV  have  el. 
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ταυτα  yap  ev  αρχήσι  y Lverai  των  Εμπυημάτων, 
όξ  ούν  τούτου  του  'χρόνου  1  χρή  π ροσ&όχεσθαι 
του  πύου  όσβσθαι  τά?  ρήζιας  ός  του?  χρόνους 
τούς  7 τροΕίρημόνους.  el  he  eh]  το  Εμπύημα  όπί 
10  θάτ epa  μούνον,  στρόφ€ΐν  τβ  καί  καταμανθάνΕΐν 
χρή  όπί  τούτοισι,  μη  τ ι  0χ€ΐ  aXyppa  ev  τω 
πλΕυρώ'  καί  ήν  τι  θερμότΕρον  ή  το  eTepov  τού 
ότόρου,  κατακλινο  μόνου  όπί  το  vyialvov  πλΕυρόν 
όρωτάν,  el  tl  ho/cel  βάρος  αύτω  όκκρόμασθαι  όκ 
τού  άνωθΕν.  el  yap  eh]  τούτο,  όκ  τού  όπί  θάτ epov 
όστι  τό  Εμπύημα,  όφ ’  όκοτόρω  αν  πλΕυρώ  το 
17  βάρος  iyylvyTai.2 3 

XVII.  Του?  he  σύμπαντας  όμπύους  ^/ινώσκΕΐν 
χρη  Tolahe  τοΐς  σημΕίοισΐ'  πρώτον  μόν  ο  πυρΕτός 
ούκ  άφίησιν,  αλλά  την  μόν  ήμόρην  ΧΕπτός  ισχΕί, 
ός  νύκτα  he  πλΕΐων,  καί  Ihpco τβ?  ποΧΧοϊ  ylvovTai, 
βήξαί  τβ  θυμός  αύτοΐσιν  eyyiveTai  καί  άποπτύου- 
σιν  ohhev  άζιον  λόγου,  καί  οί  μόν  οφθαλμοί 
ey  κοίλοι  ylvovTai,  αί  he  yvάθoι  Ερυθήματα 
Ισχουσιν,  και  οί  ονυχΕς  των  χΕίρών  ypυπoύvτaι 
καί  οί  hάκτυXoι  θΕρμαίνονται  καί  μάλιστα  τά 
10  άκρα,  καί  ev  τοϊσι  ποσίν  οχήματα  yiveTai  3  καί 
φλύκταιναι  ylvovTai  άνά  τό  σώμα  καί  σιτίων  ούκ 
όπιθυμόουσιν. 

'Οκόσα  μόν  ούν  όχχρονίζ€ΐ  των  Εμπυημάτων, 
ΙσχΕί  τά  σημΕΪα  ταύτα  καί  πιστΕύΕΐν  αύτοϊσι  χρή 
κάρτα'  οκόσα  he  όλιγοχράνιά  όστι  τούτοισιν 


1  MV  have  τουτεων  των  χρόνων. 

2  I  have  followed  C'  here,  but  I  feel  sure  that  the  text 
must  remain  uncertain,  since  it  is  probably  mutilated,  with 
gaps  from  ει  εΧη  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

3  After  -γίνεται  C'  has  ίστάμενα  καί  κατατταυόμενα. 
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part  in  which  he  had  been  aching.  These  symptoms 
occur  at  the  beginning  of  empyema.  Expect  then 
that  the  gathering  will  break  after  the  intervals 
mentioned  above  from  the  date  of  the  beginning. 
Should  the  empyema  be  one-sided  only,  turn  the 
patient  in  this  case,  and  inquire  whether  he  has  a 
pain  in  the  side.  And  if  one  side  be  somewhat  hotter 
than  the  other,  ask  the  patient,  while  he  is  lying  on 
the  sound  side,  if  he  feels  a  weight  hanging  from 
the  upper  part.  Should  this  be  so,  the  empyema  is 
one-sided,  on  whichever  side  the  weight  occurs.1 

XVII.  All  sufferers  from  empyema  may  be  dis- 
tinguished  by  the  following  symptoms.  In  the 
first  place  the  fever  never  stops,  being  slight  during 
the  day  but  more  severe  at  night ;  copious  sweats 
occur ;  the  patient  has  a  desire  to  cough,  without 
bringing  up  any  sputum  worth  speaking  of ;  the 
eyes  become  sunken ;  the  cheeks  are  flushed  ;  the 
finger-nails  are  bent  and  the  fingers  grow  hot, 
especially  at  the  tips ;  the  feet  swell  up  ;  blisters 
rise  about  the  body,  and  the  appetite  fails. 

Prolonged  empyema  has  these  symptoms,  which 
may  be  implicitly  relied  on  ;  when  recent  it  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  same  signs,  should  there  appear  those 

1  I  have  done  my  best  to  make  sense  out  of  this  very 
obscure  passage.  Why  should  the  physician  make  these 
experiments,  if  he  know  sthat  the  empyema  is  on  one  side, 
and  knows  also  which  is  “the  sound  side”?  Was  it  to 
confirm  his  suspicions  ?  Was  it  to  persuade  the  patient  that 
he  had  empyema,  and  so  get  his  consent  to  an  operation, 
should  one  prove  necessar}·  ?  I  have  long  suspected  that 
the  text  is  very  mutilated,  and  that  several  sentences  have 
dropped  out.  If  the  text  could  be  restored,  we  should 
probably  see  that  the  writer  considered  not  one  case  only, 
but  two  or  three. 


D 
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επισ  η  μαίνεται,  τοιούτων  ην  τι  επιφαίνηται  ola 
και  τοϊσιν  ε£  αρχής  γινόμενό ισιν,  άμα  δε  και  ην 
τι  δυσπνούστερος  ?)  ό  άνθ ρωπος.  τα  δε  τ αχύ- 
τβρόν  τε  καί  βραδύτερον  ρη^/νύμενα  ηινώσκειν 
20  χρη  τοΐσδε  τοις  σημείοιστ  ην  μεν  ό  πόνος  εν 
άρχησι  ηίνηται  και  η  δύσπνοια  καί  η  βη<~  και  δ 
πτυεΧισμός  διατεΧη  1  εχων,  ες  τ  ας  είκοσι  ημέρας 
π ροσδεχεσθαι  την  ρηξιν  ή  καί  ετι  πρόσθεν  ην 
δε  ησυχεστ ερος  ό  πόνος  η  καί  τα  άΧΧα  πάντα 
κατά  Xoyov,  τ ούτοισι  προσδεχεσθαι  την  ρήξιν 
ύστερον ·  π ρο^ενεσθαι  δε  άνάηκη  και  πόνον  καί 
δύσπνοιαν  καί  πτνεΧισμόν  προ  της  τού  πύου 
ρηξιος. 

Τίεριγίνοιται  δε  τούτων  μάΧιστα  ούς  αν  άφτ}  ό 
30  πυρετός  αυθημερόν  μετά  την  ρηζιν  καί  σιτίων 
ταχέως  επιθυμεωσιν  καί  δίψης  ά πηΧΧα^/μενοι 
εωσιν  καί  η  y αστηρ  σμικρά  τε  καί  συνεστηκότα 
διαχωρη  καί  τό  πύον  Χευκόν  τε  καί  Χεΐον  καί 
όμόχροον  εκχωρη  καί  φΧε^/ματος  άπηΧΧα^/μενον 
καί  άνευ  πόνου  τε  καί  βηχός  άνακαθαίρηται .2 
άριστα  μεν  ούτω  καί  τάχιστα  άι ταΧΧάσσουσιν 
ει  δό  μη,  οίσιν  αν  iyyvTaTw  τούτων  yivpTai. 
άπόΧΧυνται  δε  ούς  άν  ό  πυρετός  αυθημερόν  μη 
άφΐ ),  άΧΧά  δοκεων  άφιεναι  αυθις  φαίνηται  άνα- 
40  θερμαινόμενος,  καί  δίψαν  μεν  εχωσι,  σιτίων  δε  μη 
επιθυμεωσιν  καί  η  κοιΧίη  vypr)  ή  καί  τό  πύον 
χΧωρόν  καί  πεΧιδνόν  η  φΧε^/ματώδες  καί  αφρώδες’ 
οισι  ταύτα  πάντα  yίvετaι,  άπόΧΧυντ ar  όκόσοισι 
δε  τούτων  τά  μεν  ηίνεται,  τά  δε  μη,  οι  μεν  αυτών 
άπόΧΧυνται,  οί  δε  εν  ποΧΧώ  χρόνω  περ^ίνονται. 
άΧΧ ’  εκ  πάντων  τών  τεκμηρίων  τών  εόντων  εν  τού- 
47  τοισι  τεκμαίρεσθαι  3  καί  τοϊσιν  άΧΧοισιν  άπασιν. 
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symptoms  which  occur  at  the  beginning,  if  at  the 
same  time  there  be  some  difficulty  of  breathing. 
Whether  the  gathering  will  break  earlier  or  later 
may  be  determined  by  the  following  signs.  If  the 
pain  take  place  at  the  beginning,  and  if  the  difficulty 
of  breathing,  the  coughing  and  the  expectoration 
be  continued,1 2  expect  the  breaking  by  the  twentieth 
day  or  even  earlier.  If,  how  ever,  the  pain  be  milder, 
and  all  the  signs  be  proportionately  mild,  expect 
the  breaking  later.  Before  the  gathering  breaks 
there  must  occur  pain,  difficulty  of  breathing  and 
expectoration. 

Those  chiefly  recover  wrho  lose  the  fever  on  the 
same  day  after  the  gathering  breaks,  quickly  recover 
their  appetite,  and  are  rid  of  thirst ;  w  hen  the 
bowels  pass  small,  solid  motions,  and  the  pus  evacu¬ 
ated  is  white,  smooth,  uniform  in  colour,  rid  of 
phlegm  and  brought  up  without  pain  and  coughing. 
These  make  the  best  and  quickest  recovery  ;  the 
nearer  the  approximation  to  their  symptoms  the 
better.  Those  die  who  are  not  left  on  the  same 
day  by  the  fever,  which  seems  to  leave  them  and 
then  appears  again  with  renewral  of  heat ;  wrho  are 
thirsty  but  have  no  appetite ;  wdiose  bowrels  are 
loose,  and  who  evacuate  pus  that  is  yellow  and  livid 
or  full  of  phlegm  and  froth.  Those  who  show  all 
these  symptoms  die ;  those  who  show  some  only 
either  die  or  recover  after  a  long  illness.  In  these 
cases,  as  in  all  others,  it  is  from  the  sum- total  of  the 
symptoms  that  an  appreciation  of  the  illness  should 
be  made. 

1  Or,  reading  SiareiV^,  “severe.” 

1  diareArj  ίχων  C'  (with  the  spelling  διατβλεεί):  SiaretV?;  MV. 

2  ανακαθαίρηται  omitted  by  MV. 

ό  τεκμαίρεσθαι  C'  :  σημαινςσθαι  MV. 
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XVIII.  'Οκόσοισι  Ε'ε  άποστάσιες  γίνονται  εκ 
των  περιπνευμονικων  νοσημάτων  ιταμά  τα  ώτα 
καί  εκπυεουσιν  ες  τά  κάτω  χωρία  και  συριγ- 
yodvTai,  οΰτοι  Εε  περ^ίνονται.  ύποσκεπτεσθαι 
he  χρη  τά  τοιαντα  ώΕε·  ην  ο  τε  πυρετός  εχη  και 
η  όΕυνη  μη  πει ταυμενη  fj  καί  το  ί ττυεΧον  μη 
εκχωρη  κατά  Xoyov,  μηΕε  χοΧωΕεες  αί  Ειαχωρη- 
σιες  της  κοιΧιης  εωσι  μ^Εε  εΰΧυτοι  και  εΰκρητοι 
ηίνωνται ,  μηΕε  το  ουρον  παχύ  τε  κάρτα  και 
10  7 τοΧΧην  υπόστασιν  0χον,  ύπηρετηται  Εε  περιε- 
στικως  ύπο  των  Χοιπών  πάντων  των  περιεστικων 
σημείων,  τούτοισι  χρη  τάς  τοιαύτας  άποστάσιας 
εΧπίζειν  εσεσθαι.  yivovTai  Εε  αί  μεν  ες  τά  κάτω 
χωρία,  οϊσιν  αν  τι  περί  το  ύποχόνΕριον  του 
φΧε^ματος  iyy ίνηται,  αί  Εε  άιω,  οϊσιν  αν  το  μεν 
ύποχόνΕριον  Χαπαρόν  τε  και  άνώΕυνον  ΕιατεΧτ) 
εόν,  Εύσπνοος  Εε  τινα  χρόνον  ^ενόμενος  παυσηται 
άτερ  φανερής  π ροφάσιος  άΧΧης. 

Αί  Εε  άποστάσιες  αί  ες  τά  σκεΧεα,  εν  τησι 
20  περιπνευμονίησ ι  τησιν  ίσχυρησι  καί  επικινΕύνοισι 
ΧυσιτεΧεες  μεν  πάσαι,  άρισται  Εε  αί  του  πτυεΧου 
εν  μεταβοΧη  εόντος  ηΕη  y ινόμεναυ  εί  y άρ  τό 
ΟίΕημα  καί  η  όΕυνη  yivciTO,  του  πτυεΧου  αντί  του 
ξανθού  πυώΕεος  y  ιν  ο  μενού  καί  εκχωρεοντος  εξω, 
ούτως  άν  άσφαΧεστατα  6  τε  άνθρωπος  περ^ίνοιτο, 
καί  η  άπόστασις  τάχιστα  άνωΕυνος  άν  παυ- 
σαιτο'  εί  Εε  τό  πτύεΧον  μη  εκχωρεοι  καΧως,  μηΕε 
τό  ουρον  υπόστασιν  aya0rjv  Εχον  φαίνοιτο, 
κίνΕυνος  yevka0ai  χωΧόν  τό  άρθρον  ή  ποΧΧά 
30  πρίσματα  παρασχεΐν.  εί  Εε  άφανίζοιντο  αι 
άποστάσιες  του  πτυεΧου  μη  εκχωρεοντος  του  τε 
πυρετού  εχοντος,  Εεινόν  κίνΕυνος  y άρ  μη  παρα- 
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XVIII.  Whenever  from  pneumonia  an  abscession 
takes  place  to  the  ears,  while  gatherings  occur  in  the 
lower  parts  and  fistula  forms,  the  patient  recovers. 
Judge  of  such  cases  in  the  following  way.  Expect 
abscessions  of  this  kind  when  the  fever  holds,  if  the 
pain  have  not  ceased  and  the  expectoration  be  not 
normal,  if  the  stools  be  not  bilious,  nor  become  loose 
and  concocted,  if  the  urine  have  not  a  very  thick, 
copious  deposit,  but  be  assisted  favourably  by  all  the 
other  favourable  symptoms.  The  abscessions  occur, 
some  to  the  lower  parts,  whenever  some  of  the 
phlegm  appears  in  the  region  of  the  hypochondrium, 
others  to  the  upper  parts,  whenever  the  hypo¬ 
chondrium  continues  to  be  soft  and  painless,  and 
the  patient  suffers  from  a  temporary  shortness  of 
breath  which  ceases  without  any  manifest  cause. 

Abscessions  to  the  legs  in  severe  and  critical 
pneumonia  are  all  beneficial,  but  the  best  are  those 
that  occur  when  the  sputum  is  already  changing. 
For  if  the  swelling  and  the  pain  take  place  at  the 
same  time  as  the  sputum  is  turning  from  yellow  to 
purulent  and  is  being  evacuated,  the  patient  is  quite 
certain  to  recover,  and  the  abscession  will  very 
quickly  come  to  an  end  without  pain.  Should, 
however,  the  sputum  be  not  well  evacuated,  and 
the  urine  do  not  show  a  good  deposit,  there  is  a 
danger  that  the  limb  will  be  lamed  or  else  cause 
much  trouble.  Should,  however,  the  abscessions 
disappear  without  the  evacuation  of  sputum  and 
while  the  fever  lasts,  the  prognosis  is  bad,  as  there 
is  a  danger  lest  the  patient  become  delirious  and 
die.  When  empyema  occurs  as  the  result  of  pneu- 
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φρονησι 7  καί  άποθάνη  6  άνθρωπος,  των  δε 
εμπύων  των  εκ  των  περιπνευ  μονικών  οι  γεραίτεροι 
μάλλον  άπόΧλυντ ar  εκ  δε  των  άΧλων  εμπυημά- 
36  των  οι  νεώτεροι  μάΧλον  άποθνησκουσιν.1 

XIX.  Αί  δε  συν  πυρετω  όδυναι  γ ινόμεναι  περί 
την  οσφύν  τε  καί  τά  κάτω  χωρία,  ην  των  φρένων 
άπτωνται,  εκλείπουσαι  τά  κάτω  χωρία,  όλεθριαι 
κάρτα,  π  ροσεχειν  οΰν  Βει  τον  νόον  καί  τοίσιν 
άΧλοισι  σημείοισιν,  ώς  ην  τι  καί  των  άΧλων 
σημείων  πονηρόν  επιφαίνηται,  ανέλπιστος  6 
άνθ ρωπος'  εί  δε  άναίσσοντος  του  νοσήματος  2 
προς  τάς  φρενας  τά  άΧλα  σημεία  μη  πονηρά 
επιγινοιτο,  εμπυον  εσεσθαι  ποΧλαί  εΧπίδες 
10  τούτον. 

Κι^στίε?  δε  σκληραί  τε  καί  επώδυνοι  δειναί  μεν 
πάσαί'  ολεθ  ριωταται  δε  όκόσαι  συν  πυρετω 
συνεχεί  γίνονται ·  καί  γάρ  οί  απ'  αύτεων  των 
κυστίων  πόνοι  ικανοί  άποκτείναι,  καί  αί  κοιλίαι 
ου  διαχωρεουσιν  επί  των  τοιούτων,  εί  μη  σκληρά 
τε  καί  προς  ανάγκην.  \ύει  δε  ουρον  πυώδες 
ούρηθεν,  Χευκην  καί  λείην  εχον  υπόστασιν'  ην  δε 
μήτε  το  ουρον  μηδέν  ενδω  μήτε  η  κυστις  μαλ- 
θαχθη  ο  τε  πυρετός  συνεχής  ή,  εν  τησι  πρώτησι 
20  περιόδοισι  του  νοση ματος  ελπίς  τον  ιίλγεοντα 
άποθ ανείσθαυ  ό  δε  τρόπος  ουτος  μάλιστα  των 
παιδιών  άπτεται  των  από  επτά  ετεων,  εστ’  αν 
23  πεντεκαιδεκαετόες  γενωνται. 

1  After  αττύθνγσκουσιν  many  of  the  MSS.  have  (with 
slight  variations)  όκόσοι  δε  των  εμπύων  καίονται  η  τεμ νονται, 
οισιν  αν  καθαρδν  μεν  τ b  ττΐον  ί]  κα'ι  λευκδν  καί  μη  δυσώδες, 
σμζυντ  ar  οίσι  5e  υφαιμόν  τε  κα\  βορβορώδες  &πό\\υντ  αι. 
Neither  the  scholiast  nor  Galen  comments  upon  the  words, 
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monia,  older  patients  are  the  move  likely  to  die  ; 
with  other  kinds  of  empyema  younger  people  more 
easily  succumb. 

XIX.  Pains  occurring  with  fever  in  the  region  of 
the  loins  and  lower  parts,  if  they  leave  the  lower 
parts  and  attack  the  diaphragm,  are  very  mortal.  So 
pay  attention  to  the  other  symptoms  also,  since,  if 
another  bad  symptom  supervene,  the  case  is  hopeless  ; 
but  if,  when  the  disorder  jumps  to1  the  diaphragm, 
the  other  symptoms  that  supervene  are  not  bad, 
confidently  expect  that  empyema  will  occur  in  this 
case. 

Hardness  and  pain  in  the  bladder  are  always 
serious,  and  whenever  attended  with  continuous 
fever,  very  fatal.  In  fact,  the  pains  from  the  bladder 
alone  are  enough  to  cause  death,  and  in  such  cases 
the  bowels  are  not  moved,  except  with  hard  and 
forced 2  stools.  The  disease  is  resolved  by  the 
passing  of  purulent  urine,  with  a  white,  smooth 
sediment.  If,  however,  neither  the  urine  becomes 
favourable  nor  the  bladder  be  softened,  while  the 
fever  is  continuous,  expect  the  patient  to  die  in 
the  first  periods  of  the  illness.  This  form  attacks 
especially  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
fifteen  years. 

1  is  rrpbs  ras  (ppevas  would  suggest  that  the  determination 
of  the  pain  to  the  diaphragm  was  only  apparent — which  is 
contrary  to  the  first  sentence  of  the  chapter. 

2  Either  through  constipation,  or  by  the  use  of  purgatives. 

and  they  are  omitted  in  the  Paris  MS.  “2269.  They  are 
deleted  by  Ermerins,  Reinhold  and  Kiihlewein.  See  also 
Littre’s  long  note  on  the  passage. 

2  After  νοσήματος  the  MSS.  have  is,  which  I  delete  as  a 
repetition  of  the  last  syllable  of  νοσήματος. 
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XX.  01  δό  πυρετοί  κρίνονται  εν  τήσιν  αύτήσιν 
ήμερησι  τον  αριθμόν ,  εξ  ών  re  περ ιθύνονται  οι 
άνθ ρωττοι  και  εξ  ών  άπόΧΧυνται.  οί  re  <yap 
εύηθεστατοι  των  ττνρετών  και  επί  σημείων 
άσφαΧεσ τάτων  βεβώτες  τεταρταίοι  παύονται  η 
προσθεν.  οί  δε  κακοηθέστατοι  των  πυρετών  1 
και  επί  σημείων  δεινότατων  γινόμενοι  τεταρταίοι 
κτεινουσιν  η  πρόσθεν.  η  μεν  ούν  πρώτη  έφοδος 
αυτών  οντω  τεΧευτα ·  η  δε  δεύτερη  ες  την  εβδόμην 
10  περιάγει,  η  δε  τρίτη  ες  την  ενδεκάτην,  η  δε 
τέταρτη  ες  την  τεσσαρεσκαιδεκάτην,  η  δε  πέμπτη 
ες  την  επτακαιδεκάτην,  η  δε  έκτη  ες  την  εικοσ¬ 
τήν.  αυται  μεν  επί  τών  όξυτάτων  νοσημάτων 
διά  τεσσάρων  ες  τάς  εϊκοσιν  εκ  προσθεσιος  τεΧευ- 
τώσιν·  ου  δύναται  δε  οΧησιν  ήμερησιν  άριθ- 
μείσθαι  ούδεν  τούτων  άτρεκεως ·  ουδέ  ηάρ  ο 
ενιαυτός  τε  καί  οί  μήνες  οΧησιν  ημερησιν 
πεφύκασιν  άριθμεΐσθαι. 

Μβτα  δε  ταύτα  εν  τώ  αντώ  τρόπω  κατά  την 
20  αυτήν  π ρόσθεσιν  ή  μεν  πρώτη  περίοδος  τεσσάρων 
καί  τ ριήκοντα  ήμερεων,  ή  δε  δεύτερη  τεσσαρά¬ 
κοντα  ήμερεων,  ή  δε  τρίτη  εξήκοντα  ήμερεων. 
τούτων  δε  εν  άρχήσιν  εστι  χαΧεπώτατα  προηινω- 
σκειν  τα  μεΧΧοντα  εν  πΧείονι  χρόνω  κρίνεσθαΐ' 
όμοιόταται  ηάρ  αί  άρχαί  αυτών  είσιν  ιιΧΧα  χρη 
από  τής  πρώτης  ήμερης  ενθυμείσθαι  και  καθ' 
εκάστην  τετράδα  π ροστ ιθ εμενην  σκεπτεσθαι  καί 
ού  Χήσει,  οπη  τρεψεται.  ηίνεται  δε  καί  τών 
τεταρταίων  ή  κατάστασις  εκ  τούτου  τού  κοσμου. 
30  τα  δε  εν  εΧαχίστω  χρόνω  μεΧΧοντα  κρινεσθαι 


των  πυρετών,  C'. 
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XX.  Fevers  come  to  a  crisis  on  the  same  days, 
both  those  from  which  patients  recover  and  those 
from  which  they  die.  The  mildest  fevers,  with  the 
most  favourable  symptoms,  cease  on  the  fourth  day 
or  earlier.  The  most  malignant  fevers,  with  the 
most  dangerous  symptoms,  end  fatally  on  the  fourth 
day  or  earlier.  The  first  assault  of  fevers  ends  at 
this  time  ;  the  second  lasts  until  the  seventh  day, 
the  third  until  the  eleventh,  the  fourth  until  the 
fourteenth,  the  fifth  until  the  seventeenth,  and  the 
sixth  until  the  twentieth  day.  So  in  the  most  acute 
diseases  keep  on  adding  periods  of  four 1  days,  up 
to  twenty,  to  find  the  time  when  the  attacks  end. 
None  of  them,  however,  can  be  exactly  calculated 
in  whole  days  ;  neither  can  whole  days  be  used  to 
measure  the  solar  year  and  the  lunar  month. 

Afterwards,  in  the  same  manner  and  by  the 
same  increment,  the  first  period  is  one  of  thirty- 
four  days,  the  second  of  forty  days  and  the  third  of 
sixty  days.2  At  the  commencement  of  these  it  is  very 
difficult  to  forecast  those  which  will  come  to  a  crisis 
after  a  protracted  interval,  for  at  the  beginning  they 
are  very  much  alike.  From  the  first  day,  however, 
you  must  pay  attention,  and  consider  the  question  at 
the  end  of  every  four  days,  and  then  the  issue  will 
not  escape  you.  The  constitution 3  of  quartans  too 

1  In  the  modern  way  of  counting,  three. 

2  The  series  apparently  are  these  : — · 

1,  4,  7,  11,  14, 17,  20 

[24,  27,  31,]  34 

[31]  40 

[44,  47,  51,  54,  57,]  60. 

The  whole  question,  however,  is  involved  in  uncertainty,  as 
critical  days  are  not  discussed  elsewhere,  except  incidentally 
in  Epidemics.  See  Vol.  I.,  General  Introduction,  p.  liv. 

3  Κατάστασή  is  here  practically  equivalent  to  φύσις.  See 
Vol.  I.  p.  141  (note). 
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εύπετέστερα  γινώσκεσθαΐ'  μέγιστα  yap  τα  Βιαφέ- 
ροντα  αυτών  έστιν  απ'  αρχής'  οί  μενγάρ  περιεσό- 
μενοι  εύπνοοί  τε  και  ανώδυνοι  ε'ισιν  και  κοιμώνται 
τ ας  νύκτας  τά  τε  άΧλα  σημεία  εχουσιν  άσφαΧέσ - 
τατα'  οι  Βέ  άποΧλύμενοι  1  Βύσπνοοι  γίνονται, 
άγρυπνέοντες,  άΧλοφάσσον τες  τά  τε  αΧλα  σημεία 
εχοντες  κάκιστα,  ώς  ούν  τούτων  ί τρογινωσκο- 
μένων  συ  μβάΧ\εσθαι  χρή  κατά  τε  τον  χρόνον 
και  κατά  την  π  ρόσθεσιν  έκάστην  εττί  την  κρίσιν 
-10  ιόντων  των  νοσημάτων,  κατά  Βέ  τον  αυτόν  τρό¬ 
πον  και  τήσι  γυναιξίν  αί  κρίσιες  εκ  των  τόκων 
42  γίνονται. 

XXI.  Κ  εφα\ής  Be  όΒύναι  ίσχυραί  τε  και 
συνεχέες  συν  ττυρετώ,  εί  μεν  τι  των  θανατωΒέων 
σημείων  προσγινοιτο,  οΧεσριον  καρτα ·  ει  οε  ατερ 
σημείων  τοιούτων  ή  όΒύνη  ύπερβάΧλοι  ε'ίκοσιν 
ημέρας  ο  τε  πυρετός  εχοι,  ύποσκέπτεσθαι  χρή 
αϊματος  ρήξιν  Βιά  ρινών  ή  άΧλην  άπόστασιν  ες 
τά  κάτω  χωρία,  εστ  άν  Βέ  ή  όΒύνη  ή  νεαρά, 
π ροσΒέχεσθαι  χρή  αϊματος  ρήξιν  Βιά  ρινών 2  ή 
εκπύησιν,  άΧλως  τε  και  ήν  ή  όΒύνη  περί  τούς 

10  κροτάφους  ή  και  τό  μέτωπον.  μάΧλον  Βε  χρή 
τού  μεν  αϊματος  τήν  ρήξιν  προσΒεχεσθαι  τοΐσι 
νεωτέροισι  πέντε  και  τριήκοντα  έτέων,  τοΐσι  Βέ 
13  γεραιτέροισι  την  έκπυησιν. 

XXII.  Ώτδ?  Βέ  όΒύνη  οξεία  συν  πνρετώ 
συνεχει  τε  καί  ίσχυρώ  Βεινόν’  παραφρονήσαι 
γάρ  κίνΒυνος  τον  άνθρωπον  καί  άποΧέσθαι.  ώς 
ούν  τούτου  τού  τρόπου  σφαΧερού  Ιόντος  όξέως  3 
Βει  προσέχειν  τον  νόον  και  τοΐσιν  άΧλοισι 


1  απολλνμενοι  MC' :  a^Γo\oύμeι·oL  Littr<$  and  Kiihlewein  from 
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is  of  this  order.  Those  that  will  reach  a  crisis 
after  the  shortest  interval  are  easier  to  determine, 
for  their  differences  are  very  great  from  the  com¬ 
mencement.  Those  who  will  recover  breathe  easilv, 
are  free  from  pain,  sleep  during  the  night,  and  show 
generally  the  most  favourable  symptoms  ;  those  who 
will  die  have  difficulty  in  breathing,  are  sleepless  and 
delirious,  and  show  generally  the  worst  symptoms. 
Learning  these  things  beforehand  you  must  make 
your  conjectures  at  the  end  of  each  increment  as  the 
illness  advances  to  the  crisis.  In  the  case  of  women 
too  after  delivery,  the  crises  occur  according  to  the 
same  rules. 

XXI.  Violent  and  continuous  headaches,  should 
there  be  in  addition  one  of  the  deadly  signs,  is  a 
very  fatal  symptom.  But  if  without  such  signs  the 
pain  continue  more  than  twenty  days  and  the  fever 
last,  hemorrhage  through  the  nose  is  to  be  expected, 
or  some  abscession  to  the  lower  parts.  And  while 
the  pain  is  recent,  one  must  look  for  hemorrhage 
through  the  nose,  or  a  suppuration,  especially  if  the 
pain  be  in  the  temples  and  forehead  ;  hemorrhage 
is  rather  to  be  expected  in  patients  under  thirty-five 
years,  suppuration  in  older  patients. 

XXII.  Acute  pain  of  the  ear  with  continuous 
high  fever  is  dangerous,  for  the  patient  is  likely  to 
become  delirious  and  die.  Since  then  this  type  of 
illness  is  treacherous,  the  doctor  must  pay  sharp 
attention  to  all  the  other  symptoms  also  from  the 


Galen's  commentary.  Kiihlewein  would  spell  it  απολεύμβνοι. 
I  take  απολλύμ€νοι  to  be  a  present  with  future  sense. 

2  From  η  to  ρινών  is  omitted  by  C',  the  eye  of  the  scribe 
passing  from  the  first  διά  ρινών  to  the  second. 

3  0£ea>s  C',  ταχς'χς  MV  (apparently  a  gloss  on  o£e'ci’s). 
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σημβίοισί  απασιν  απο  της  πρώτης  ημβρης. 
an toWvvtcu  8ε  οί  μεν  νεώτ εροι  των  άνθ ρώττων 
εβ8ομαιοι  καί  ετι  θάσσον  υπό  τούτου  τον  νοσ¬ 
ήματος ,  οί  8ε  'γέροντες  ί τοΧΧω  βρα8ύτερον·  οί 
10  yap  πυρετοί  καί  αί  παραφροσύναι  ήσσον  αύτοΐσιν 
επνγίνονται,  και  τα  ώτα  αύτοισι  8ιά  τούτο  φθάνει 
εκι τυευμενα'  άΧΧά  ταύτησι  μεν  τήσιν  ήΧικίησιν 
ύποστροφαί  τού  νοσήματος  επυγενόμεναι  άποκτεί- 
νουσιν  τούς  πΧείστ  ους·  οί  8ε  νεώτεροι,  πρϊν 
εκπυήσαι  το  ούς,  άπόΧΧυνται.  επήν  8ε  ρυή  πύον 
Χευκόν  εκ  τού  ώτός ,  εΧπίς  ί τερυγενεσθαι  τω  νεω,ήν 
17  τι  και  άλλο  χρ7]στόν  αύτω  επυγενηται  σημεΐον. 

XXIII.  Φάρνγξ  8ε  εΧκουμεν η  συν  πυρετω 
8εινόν ·  αλλ’  ήν  τι  καί  αΧΧο  σημεΐον  επι<γενηται 
των  π  ροκεκριμενων  πονηρών  είναι,  προΧε<γειν  ώς 
εν  κιν8ύνω  εόντος  τού  ανθρώπου,  αί  8ε  Kvvayyai 
8εινόταται  μεν  είσι  καί  τάχιστα  άναιρεουσιν, 
όκόσαι  μήτε  εν  τή  φάρυγγι  μη8εν  εκ8ηΧον  ποιε- 
ουσι  μήτε  εν  τω  αύχενι,  πΧεϊστον  8ε  πόνον  παρέ- 
χουσι  καί  όρθόπνοιαν  αύται  yap  καί  αυθημερόν 
άποπν’^ουσι  καί  8ευτεραΐαι  καί  τριταΐαι  καί 
10  τεταρταΐαι.  όκόσαι  8ε  τα  μεν  αΧΧα  παραπΧησίως 
εχουσι  πόνον  τε  παρεχουσιν,  επαίρονται  8ε  καί 
ερύθημα  εν  τή  φάιρυ^^ι  εμποιεουσιν,  αύται  οΧε- 
θριαι  μεν  κάρτα,  χρονιώτεραι  8ε  μάΧΧον  των 
πρόσθεν.1  όκόσοισι  8ε  συνεξερεύθει  ή  φάpυyξ 
καί  ό  αύχήν,  αύται  μεν  χρονιώτεραι,  καί  μάΧιστα 
εξ  αύτεων  περ^ίνονται,  ήν  ο  τε  αύχήν  καί  τό 
στήθος  ερύθημα  ϊσχωσιν  καί  μη  παΧιν8ρομή  τό 
ερυσίπεΧας  εσω.  ήν  8ε  μήτε  εν  ήμερησι  κρισίμησι 


1  After  πρόσθεν  Μ  adds  ην  τό  ερύθημα  με-ya  Χάνεται. 
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very  first  day.  Younger  patients  die  from  this 
disease  on  the  seventh  day  or  even  earlier  ;  old  men 
die  much  later,  for  the  fever  and  the  delirium  attack 
them  less,  and  for  this  reason  their  ears  quickly 
suppurate.  At  this  time  of  life,  however,  relapses 
occur  and  prove  fatal  to  most,  while  younger  men 
die  before  the  ear  suppurates.  When  white  pus 
flows  from  the  ear,  you  may  hope  that  a  young 
man  may  recover,  if  besides  he  show  some  other 
favourable  symptom. 

XXIII.  An  ulcerated  throat  with  fever  is  serious  ; 
but  if  some  other  sympton  also  supervene  that  has 
been  already  classed  as  bad,  forecast  that  the 
patient  is  in  danger.  Angina  is  very  serious  and 
rapidly  fatal,  when  no  lesion  is  to  be  seen  in  either 
throat  or  neck,  and,  moreover,  it  causes  very  great 
pain  and  orthopnoea ; 1  it  may  suffocate  the  patient 
even  on  the  first  day,  or  on  the  second,  third  or 
fourth.  Such  cases  as  show  swelling  and  redness  in 
the  throat,  while  they  are  generally  similar,  and 
cause  pain,  are  very  deadly,  though  they  tend  to  be 
more  protracted  than  the  former.  When  throat  and 
neck  are  both  red,  the  illness  is  more  protracted, 
and  recovery  is  most  likely  should  neck  and  chest 
be  red  and  the  erysipelas 2  does  not  turn  back3 
inwards.  Should,  however,  the  erysipelas  disappear 

neither  on  the  critical  days  nor  with  the  formation 

·/ 


1  Difficulty  of  respiration,  when  the  patient  can  breathe 
only  in  an  upright  condition. 

2  See  Yol.  I.,  General  Introduction,  p.  lviii. 

3  The  word  so  translated  is  used  to  describe  the  action  of 
peccant  humours  when,  instead  of  “working  off”  in  an 
abscess  or  eruption,  etc.,  they  return  into  the  system  and 
cause  a  relapse  or  another  form  of  illness. 
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το  ερυσίπεΧας  άφανίζ)}ται  μήτε  φύματος  συστρα- 
20  φεντος  εν  τω  εξω  χωρίω,  μήτε  πύον  άποβήσση 
ρηϊδίως  τε  καί  άπόνως,1  θάνατον  σημαίνει  ή 
υποστροφήν  τού  ερυθήματος.  άσφαΧέστατον  δε 
τδ  ερύθημα  ώς  μάλιστα  εξω  τρεπεσθαι *  ήν  δε 
ες  τον  πνεύμονα  τρεπηται,  παράνοιάν  τε  ποιεί 
καί  εμπυοι  εξ  αυτών'2  γίνονται  ώς  τα  πολλά. 

Οί  δε  ιγαρ^/αρεωνες  επικίνδυνοι  και  άποτάι- 
μνεσθαι  καί  άποσχάζεσθαι,  εστ  άν  ερυθροί  τ 
εωσι  και  μεγάλοι'  καί  yap  φλεyμovaί  επιηίνονται 
τούτοισι  καί  αί  poppayiar  αλλά  χρή  τα  τοιαύτα 
30  τοΐσιν  άλλοισι  μηχανήμασι  πειρήσθαι  κατισχναί- 
νειν  εν  τούτω  τω  χρόνω.  δκόταν  δε  άποκριθή 
ήδη,  δ  δή  σταφυλήν  καλεουσι,  καί  yεvητaι  τδ 
μεν  άκρον  τού  yap^/αρεώνος  μεζον  καί  πελιδνόν, 
τδ  δε  ανωτέρω  Χεπτότ ερον,  εν  τούτω  τω  καιρω 
ασφαλές  διαχειρίζειν.  άμεινον  δε  καί  ύπο- 
κενώσαντα  την  κοιλίην  τή  ^ipoopyip  χρήσθαι, 
ήν  ο  τε  χρόνος  aoy^pf)  καί  μη  άποπν’^ηται  ό 
33  άνθρωπος ,3 

XXIV.  'Οκόσοισι  δ’  άν  οί  πυρετοί  παύωνται 
μήτε  σημείων  yεvoμεvωv  Χυτηρίων  μήτε  εν  ήμερησι 
κρισίμησιν,  υποστροφήν  π ροσδεχεσθαι  τούτοισιν. 
οστις  δ’  άν  των  πυρετών  μηκύνη  περιεστικώς 
διακειμενου  τού  ανθρώπου,  μήτε  οδύνης  εχουσης 
διά  φλεyμovήv  τινα  μήτε  διά  πρόφασιν  άλλην 
μηδεμίαν  εμφανεα,  τούτω  π  ροσδεχεσθαι  άπό- 
στασιν  μετ  οιδήματος  τε  καί  οδύνης  ες  τι  των 
άρθρων  καί  ούχ  ήσσον  των  κάτω,  μάλλον  δε 
10  yίvovτaι  καί  εν  ελάσσονι  χρόνω  αί  τοιαύται 

1  For  re  κα\  άπόνως  C'  reads  ο  re  άνθρωπος  άπόνως 
Soxeei. 
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of  an  abscess  on  the  exterior,  and  if  the  patient 
should  not  cough  up  pus  easily  and  without  pain,  it 
is  a  sign  of  death  or  of  a  relapse  of  the  redness. 
The  most  hopeful  sign  is  for  the  redness  to  be 
determined  as  much  as  possible  outwards ;  but  if  it 
be  determined  to  the  lungs  it  produces  delirium, 
and  such  cases  usually  result  in  empyema. 

It  is  dangerous  to  cut  away  or  lance  the  uvula 
while  it  is  red  and  enlarged,  for  inflammation  and 
hemorrhage  supervene  after  such  treatment ;  but  at 
this  time  try  to  reduce  such  swellings  by  the  other 
means.  When,  however,  the  gathering  is  now  com¬ 
plete,  forming  what  is  called  “the  grape,”  that  is, 
when  the  point  of  the  uvula  is  enlarged  and  livid, 
while  the  upper  part  is  thinner,  it  is  then  safe  to 
operate.  It  is  better,  too,  to  move  the  bowels  gently 
before  the  operation,  if  time  permit  and  the  patient 
be  not  suffocating. 1 

XXIV.  In  all  cases  where  the  fevers  cease  neither 
with  signs  of  recovery  nor  on  critical  days  a  relapse 
may  be  expected.  If  a  fever  be  protracted,  although 
the  patient  is  in  a  state  indicating  recovery,  and  pain  do 
not  persist  through  inflammation  or  any  other  obvious 
cause,  you  may  expect  an  abscession,  with  swelling 
and  pain,  to  one  of  the  joints,  especially  to  the  lower 
ones.  Such  abscessions  come  more  often,  and  earlier, 
when  patients  are  under  thirty.  You  must  suspect 

1  See  note  3  below. 


2  e£  αυτών  is  bracketed  by  Kiihlewein. 

3  The  whole  of  this  section  is  bracketed  by  Kiihlewein  and 
deleted  by  Ermerins.  The  reason  for  so  doing  is  that  it 
deals  with  treatment  rather  than  prognosis. 


VOL.  II. 


E 
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αποστασίες  τοισι  νβωτβροισι  τ  ριηκοντα  ετεων. 
ύποσκ'επτεσθαι  δε  χρή  ευθέως  τα  περί  τής  άπο- 
στάσιος,  ήν  εϊκοσιν  ημέρας  6  πυρετός  οχων 
υι τερβάλΧη.  τοισι  δε  γ εραιτεροισιν  ήσσον  γίνεται 
ποΧυχρονιωτερου  έόντος  τού  πυρετόν,  χρή  δε 
την  μέν  τοιαύτην  απόστασή  προσδεχεσθαι  συνε- 
χέος  εόντος  τού 1  πυρετού,  ες  δε  τεταρταίου 
καταστήσεσθ αι,  ήν  διαΧείπ η  τε  και  καταΧαμβάνη 
7 τεπΧανημενον  τρόπον  καί  ταύτα  ποιέων  τω 
20  φθινοπώρω  πεΧάζη.  ώσπερ  δε  τοισι  νεωτεροίσι 
τριήκοντα  ετέων  αι  άποστάσ ιες  γίνονται,  ούτως 
οι  τεταρταίοι  μάΧΧον  τοισι  τριηκονταέτεσι  καί 
^/εραιτεροισιν.  τ ας  δε  αποστασίας  είδεναι  χρή 
τού  χειμώνος  μάΧΧον  ηινομενας  χρονιώτερόν  τε 
παυομενας,  ήσσον  δε  π  αΧινδ  ρο  μεούσ  ας . 

U στις  ο  αν  εν  πυρετω  μη  σανατωοει  φη 
κεφαΧήν  αΧ^/είν  καί  ορφνώδες  τι  προ  των  όφθαΧ- 
μών  γ ίνεσθαμ  ήν2  και  καρδιω^μός  τούτω  προσ- 
ηένηται,  χοΧώδης  εμετός  παρέσταυ  ήν  δε  και 
30  ρΐΓ/ος  προσηενηται  και  τα  κάτω  τού  υποχονδρίου 
ψυχρά  βχη,  καί  θάσσον  ετι  ό  εμετός  παρέσταί' 
ήν  δε  τι  πίη  ή  φά <γη  υπό  τούτον  τον  χρόνον, 
κάρτα  ταχέως  εμεΐται.  τούτων  δε  οισιν  άν 
άρξηται  ό  πόνος  τή  πρώτη  ήμερη  <·γίνεσθαι, 
τεταρταίοι  πιεζεύνται  μάΧιστα  καί  πεμπταίοι · 
ες  δε  την  έβδόμην  άπαΧΧάσσονταυ  οί  μέντοι 
πΧείστοι  αυτών  άρχονται  μεν  πονεΐσθαι  τριταϊοι, 
χειμάζονται  δε  μάΧιστα  πεμπταίοι’  άπαΧΧάσ- 
σονται  δε  εναταίοι  ή  ενδεκαταϊοι ·  οί  δ'  άν 
40  άρξωνται  πεμπταίοι  πονεΐσθαι  καί  τα  άΧΧα  κατά 


1  V  omits  from  the  preceding  του  to  this.  The  scribe 
passed  over  the  intervening  words. 
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at  once  the  occurrence  of  an  abscession  if  the  fever 
last  longer  than  twenty  days ;  but  in  older  patients 
it  is  less  likely,  even  it  the  fever  be  more  protracted. 
If  the  fever  be  continuous  you  must  expect  the 
abscession  to  be  of  this  type,  but  the  disease  will 
resolve  into  a  quartan  if  it  intermit  and  attack  in  an 
irregular  fashion,  and  if  autumn  approach  while  it 
acts  in  this  way.  Just  as  the  abscessions  occur  when 
the  patients  are  under  thirty,  so  the  quartans  super¬ 
vene  more  often  when  they  are  thirty  or  over.  You 
must  know  that  in  winter  the  abscessions  are  more 
likely  to  occur  and  are  longer  in  coming  to  an  end, 
though  there  is  less  risk  of  a  relapse. 

If  a  patient  in  a  fever  that  is  not  mortal  says 
that  his  head  aches,  and  that  a  darkness  appears 
before  his  eyes,  should  he  also  feel  heart-burn,  a 
bilious  vomiting  will  soon  occur.  If  a  rigor  also 
supervene,  and  the  parts  below  the  hypochondrium 
be  cold,  the  vomiting  will  occur  sooner  still ;  while 
if  the  patient  eat  or  drink  something  at  this  time  he 
will  vomit  very  soon  indeed.  When  in  such  cases 
the  pain  begins  on  the  first  day,  the  patients  are 
most  distressed  on  the  fourth  and  fifth,  recovering 
on  the  seventh.  Most  of  them,  however,  begin  to 
feel  pain  on  the  third  day,  are  at  their  worst  on  the 
fifth,  recovering  on  the  ninth  or  eleventh.  When 
they  begin  to  feel  pain  on  the  fifth  day,  and  the 

^  t)v  is  my  emendation.  The  MSS.  have  ή,  but  the  scholiast, 
I  find,  has  ην  δε  καί. 
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Xoyov  αύτοίσι  τών  πρόσθεν  'γίνηται,  ες  την 
τ εσσαρεσκαιδεκάτην  κρίνεται  η  νούσος.  'γίνεται 
δε  ταύτα  τοίσι  μεν  άνδράσι  καί  τησι  '/υναιξίν 
εν  τοίσι  τριταίοισι  μάΧιστα ·  τοίσι  δε  νεωτ εροισι 
f γίνεται  μεν  και  εν  τουτοισι,  μαΧΧον  δε  εν  τοίσι 
συνεχεστεροισι  ττυρετοΐσι  καί  εν  τοίσι  <γνησίοισι 
τριταιοισιν. 

ΟΙσι  δ’  αν  εν  τοιουτοτρό πω  πυρετώ  κεφαΧην 
άΧ'γεουσιν  αντί  μεν  του  όρφνώδες  τι  προ  των 

50  οφθαΧμών  φαινεσθαι  άμβΧυω'γμός  'γίνηται  ή 
μαρμαρυ'γαί  προφαίνωνται,  αντί  δε  του  καρ- 
διώσσειν  εν  τώ  ύποχονδρίω  επί  δεξιά  η  επ'  αρισ¬ 
τερά  συντ εινηταί  τι  μήτε  συν  οδύνη  μήτε  συν 
φΧε'/μονη,  αίμα  δια  ρινών  τουτοισι  payr/vai 
προσδόκιμου  αντί  του  εμετού.  μαΧΧον  δε  καί 
ενταύθα  τοίσι  νεοισι  τού  αίματος  την  ρηξιν 
προσδεχεσθατ  τοίσι  δε  τριηκονταετεσι  καί  <γεραι- 
τεροισιν  ησσον,  άΧΧα  τούς  εμετούς  τουτοισι 
π  ροσδεχεσθαι. 

60  Τοίσι  δε  παιδίοισι  σπασμοί  'γίνονται,  ην  δ 
τε  πυρετός  οξύς  η  καί  η  γαστηρ  μη  διαχωρη 
καί  ευγρυπνεωσί  τε  καί  εκπΧα'γεωσι  καί  κΧαυ- 
θ  μυρίζωσι  καί  τό  'χρώμα  μετ  αβάΧΧωσι  καί 
χΧωρόν  ή  πεΧιδνόν  ή  ερυθρόν  ΐσχωσιν.  'γίνεται 
δε  ταύτα  εξ  ετοιμότατου  μεν  τοίσι  παιδίοισι  τοίσι 
νεωτάτοισι  ες  τα  επτά  ετεα%  τα  δε  πρεσβυτέρα 
τών  παιδιών  καί  οί  άνδρες  ούκ  ετι  εν  τοίσι  πυρε- 
τοίσιν  υπό  τών  σπασμών  αΧίσκονται,  ην  μη  τι 
τών  σημείων  προσγενηται  τών  ισχυρότατων  τε 

70  καί  κακίστων,  οίά  περ  επί  τησι  φρενίτισι  'γίνεται, 
τούς  δε  περιεσομενους  τε  καί  άπόΧΧυ μένους  1  τών 
παιδιών  τε  καί  τών  αΧΧων  τεκμαίρεσθαι  τοίσι 
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symptoms  proceed  after  the  manner  I  have  described, 
the  disease  reaches  a  crisis  on  the  fourteenth  day. 
Men  and  women  experience  these  symptoms  mostly 
in  tertian  fevers ;  younger  people  too  experience 
them  in  tertians,  but  more  often  in  the  more  con¬ 
tinuous  fevers  and  in  genuine  1  tertians. 

All  those  who  with  headache  in  a  fever  of  this 
character  experience  not  a  darkness  before  the  eyes 
but  a  dimness  of  vision,  or  see  flashes  of  light,  while 
instead  of  heart-burn  there  is  a  tension  of  the  right 
or  left  hypochondrium  without  pain  or  inflam¬ 
mation,  these  you  may  expect  will  not  vomit  but 
bleed  from  the  nose.  In  this  case  too  expect  the 
hemorrhage  more  especially  in  young  people.  It 
occurs  less  frequently  if  the  patient  be  of  thirty 
years  or  more  ;  in  these  cases  expect  the  vomiting. 

Children  suffer  from  convulsions  if  the  fever  be 
acute  and  the  alvine  discharges  cease  ;  if  they  cannot 
sleep  but  are  terrified  and  moan  ;  if  they  change 
their  colour  and  become  yellow,  livid  or  red.  Con¬ 
vulsions  are  most  likely  to  attack  very  young  children 
before  they  are  seven  years  old  ;  older  children  and 
adults  are  not  attacked  by  convulsions  in  fevers 
unless  some  of  the  worst  and  most  violent  symptoms 
supervene,  as  happens  in  cases  of  phrenitis.  Whether 
children  and  whether  adults  will  survive  or  die  you 
must  infer  from  a  combination  of  all  the  symptoms, 

1  I.  e.  tertians  that  intermit,  the  fever  ceasing  entirely  every 
other  day.  Many  tertians  remit  only,  the  fever  growing  less 
instead  of  ceasing  altogether. 


1  απολΑυμένους  C'M :  αποΧουμένονί  man}’  MSS.  I  take 
απολλυ μένους  to  be  a  present  with  future  sense. 
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σύμπασι  σημείοισιν ,  ώς  βφ’  έκαστος  εκαστα 
διαγεγραπται.  ταΰτα  δε  Χεγω  περί  των  οξέων 
75  νοσημάτων  καί  οσα  εκ  τούτων  γίνεται. 

ΧΧλ  .  X/D?)  δε  τον  μεΧΧοντα  όρθώς  προ- 

γινώσ κειν  τούς  τε  ττεριεσο μένους  καί  τούς  άπο- 
θανεν μένους  οΐσί  τε  άν  μεΧΧη  το  νόσημα  πΧείονας 
ημέρας  παραμενειν  καί  οϊσιν  άν  εΧάσσους ,  τα 
σημεία  εκμανθάνοντα  πάντα  δύνασθαι  κρίνειν 
εκΧογιζόμενον  τάς  δυνάμιας  αυτών  προς  άΧΧήΧας, 
ώσπερ  διαγεγραπται  περί  τε  των  αΧΧων  καί 
των  ούρων  καί  των  πτυεΧων.1  χρή  δε  καί  τάς 

J  \  λ  /  ^  5  \  5  ^  / 

φοράς  των  νοσημάτων  των  atei  βιποημβοντων 
10  ταχέως  ενθυμεισθαι  και  μη  Χανθάνειν  την  τής 
ώρη ς  κατάστασιν.  ευ  μεντοι  χρή  είδεναι  περί 
των  τεκμηρίων  καί  των  αΧΧων  σημείων ,2  ότι  εν 
παντϊ  ετει  καί  πάση  χώρη  3  τά  τε  κακά  κακόν  τι 
σημαίνει  καί  τά  χρηστά  αγαθόν,  επεί  και  εν 
Λιβύη  καί  εν  Δ?/λω  καί  εν  Έ,κυθίη  φαίνεται  τά 
π ρογεγ ραμμένα  σημεία  άΧηθεύοντα.  εύ  ου ν  χρή 
είδεναι,  ότι  εν  τοϊς  αύτοΐσι  χωρίοισιν  ούδεν 
δεινόν  το  μή  ούχί  τά  ποΧΧαπΧάσια  επιτυγχάνειν, 
ήν  εκμαθών  τις  αυτά  κρίνειν  τε  καί  εκΧογίζεσθαι 
20  όρθώς  επίστηται.  ποθεΐν  δε  χρή  ούδενός  νοσ¬ 
ήματος  ονομα,  ο  τι  μή  τυγχάνει  ενθάδε  γε- 
γραμμενον'  πάντα  γάρ,  όκόσα  εν  τοίσι  χρονοισι 
τοίσι  προειρημενοισι  κρίνεται,  γνώση  τοϊσιν 
24  αύτοΐσι  σημείοισιν. 


1  After  πτυέλων  the  MSS.  have  όταν  δμον  πΰόν  τε  άναβησσι ) 
καί  χολήν.  The  clause  is  deleted  by  Gomperz  and  Wilamo- 
witz. 

2  After  σημείων  CM  add  κα\  μη  λαι -θάνειν,  So  apparently 

Galen. 
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as  I  have  severally  described  them  in  the  several 
kinds  of  cases.  My  remarks  apply  to  acute  diseases 
and  to  all  their  consequences. 

XXV.  He  \v h o  would  make  accurate  forecasts  as 
to  those  who  will  recover,  and  those  who  will  die,  and 
whether  the  disease  will  last  a  greater  or  less  number 
of  days,  must  understand  all  the  symptoms  thoroughly 
and  be  able  to  appreciate  them,  estimating  their 
powers  when  they  are  compared  with  one  another, 
as  I  have  set  forth  above,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
urine  and  sputa.  It  is  also  necessary  promptly  to 
recognize  the  assaults  of  the  endemic  diseases,  and 
not  to  pass  over  the  constitution  of  the  season.  How¬ 
ever,  one  must  clearly  realize  about  sure  signs  and 
about  symptoms  generally,  that  in  every  year  and  in 
every  land  bad  signs  indicate  something  bad,  and 
good  signs  something  favourable,  since  the  symptoms 
described  above  prove  to  have  the  same  significance 
in  Libya,  in  Delos,  and  in  Scythia.  So  one  must 
clearly  realize  that  in  the  same  districts  it  is  not 
strange  that  one  should  be  right  in  the  vast 
majority  of  instances,  if  one  learns  them  well  and 
knows  how  to  estimate  and  appreciate  them  properly. 
Do  not  regret  the  omission  from  my  account  of  the 
name  of  any  disease.1  For  it  is  by  the  same  symptoms 
in  all  cases  that  you  will  know  the  diseases  that 
come  to  a  crisis  at  the  times  I  have  stated. 

1  Contrast  with  this  the  criticism  of  the  Cnidian  physicians 
in  Chapter  III  of  Regimen  in  Acute  Diseases,  and  notice  once 
more  the  insistence  on  “general”  pathology  as  contrasted 
with  diagnosis. 

3  X&PV  C':  a -pr)  other  MSS.  and  Kiihlewein.  I  adopt  this 
reading  (which,  as  Littre  says,  is  not  supported  by  Galen) 
because  of  the  ^et-clause  which  follows. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  authorship  of  this  work  has  never  been 
doubted.  It  is  indisputably  one  of  the  great  Hippo¬ 
cratic  group  of  treatises,  being  a  kind  of  supplement 
to  Prognostic.  It  has  also  close  affinities  with  Ancient 
Medicine ,  the  author  of  which  held  medicine  to  be 
merely  a  branch  of  regimen. 

In  ancient  times,  besides  its  usual  title,  the  book 
was  sometimes  called  On  the  Ptisan,  or  Against  the 
Cnidian  Sentences,  the  former  from  the  chief  article 
of  sick  food,  the  latter  from  the  polemic  with  which 
the  work  opens. 

The  “ acute”  diseases  are  those  characterized  bv 
high  fever;  they  are  enumerated  in  Chapter  V.1  The 
treatment  recommended  is  supposed  in  general  to 
apply  to  any  acute  disease  ;  the  writer  is  true  to 
the  Hippocratic  doctrine  of  “ general”  pathology. 
Chest  complaints,  however,  seem  to  be  more  in  the 
writer’s  mind  than  the  other  main  class  of  acute 
diseases. 

The  Hippocratic  treatment  is  gentle  and  mild. 
Little  use  is  made  of  drugs ;  those  employed  are 

1  Pleurisy,  pneumonia,  phrenitis,  causus,  and  diseases  with 
continuous  fever  allied  to  these  ;  i.  c.  chest  complaints  and 
remittent  malaria.  The  list  is  strong  proof  that  the  Greeks 
were  ignorant  of  the  zymotic  diseases.  Unless  we  bear  in 
mind  this  peculiarity  of  Greek  endemiology,  we  can  under¬ 
stand  neither  their  medical  theory  nor  their  medical  practice. 
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purges  and  simple  lierbals.  Fomentations  and  baths 
are  features  of  Hippocratic  regimen,  and,  did  occa¬ 
sion  call  for  them,  the  enema,  suppositories,  and 
venesection  were  employed.  A  sparing  use  was 
made  of  water,  the  drinks  recommended  being 
hydromel  (honey  and  water),  oxymel  (honey  and 
vinegar)  and  wine.  But  the  great  stand-by  of  the 
physician  in  acute  diseases  was  the  decoction  of 
barley,  £i  ptisan,”  which  I  have  translated  by  “  gruel  ” 
for  the  sake  of  convenience.  Great  care  was  be¬ 
stowed  upon  its  preparation,  and  the  most  minute 
directions  were  given  for  its  use.  Sometimes  the 
pure  juice  w as  employed,  sometimes  more  or  less  of 
the  solid  barley  was  added.  Apparently  no  other 
nourishment  was  given,  except  the  things  already 
mentioned,  until  well  after  the  crisis.1 

The  unpretentious  and  cautious  character  of  this 
regimen  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  modest 
nature  of  Greek,  particularly  of  Coan,  medicine  ;  no 
rash  promises  are  made,  and  no  rash  experiments 
attempted.2 

Galen  says  that  the  question  of  regimen  is  treated 
in  a  confused  manner,  and  his  criticism  is  borne  out 
bv  a  few  chapters,  which  are  rather  difficult  to 
follow.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  directions  for 
treatment  are  clearly  expressed. 

Manuscripts  and  Editions 

The  chief  manuscripts  are  A,  M  and  V.  The  last 
two  general  lv  agree  as  against  A.  Of  the  two 
classes  preference  should  be  given  to  A,  which 
generally  gives  the  better  reading,  although  its 

1  See  Chapter  XIII.  2  See  p.  xxxviii. 
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excellence  is  perhaps  not  so  marked  as  it  is  in  the 
case  of  Ancient  Medicine.  It'  and  S'  also  are  occa¬ 
sionally  useful.  Holkhamensis  282  contains  the 
treatise,  but  is  practically  the  same  as  V. 

There  were  many  editions  during  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  first  separate  one  being  apparently 
that  of  Haller.1  In  the  seventeenth  century  the 
chief  editions  were  those  of  Mercuriali  (1602)  and 
Heurnius  (1609). 

There  is  a  commentary  bv  Galen. 

The  only  English  translation,  so  far  as  I  know, 
is  that  of  Francis  Adams.  I  have,  however,  in  my 
possession  a  MS.  English  translation,  in  a  late 
seventeenth-century  hand,  which  is  distinctly  better 

·>’  *  mf 

than  the  type  of  translation  fashionable  at  this 
period.  In  a  few  places  it  has  helped  me  to  make 
my  own  translation.  The  author  was  a  careful 
scholar,  and,  to  judge  from  his  medical  notes,  a 
practitioner.  I  refer  to  the  translation  as  “  Z.” 

I  have  found  it  hard  to  translate  χυλός.  “  Barley 
water  ’’  is  the  natural  rendering,  but  it  is  not  always 
available.  I  hope  that  the  word  “  juice,”  which  I 
have  often  employed,  will  not  be  thought  too  strange. 


1  Liber  de  Diaela  Acutorum  Grciece.  Paris,  1530. 
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I.  Οί  avyypa^av τες  τα?  Κ νι8ία<ς  καΧεομενας 
γνώμας  όττοΐα  μεν  ττάσγουσιν  οί  κάμνοντες  εν 
εκάστοισι  των  νοσημάτων  όρθώς  eypa\jrav  καί 
όττοίως  ενια  άττεβαινεν'  καί  άχρι  μεν  τούτων, 
καί  ό  μη  ίητρός  8ύναιτ  άν  όρθώς 1  avyypa^rai, 
εΐ  εύ  τταρά  των  καμνόντων  έκαστου  ττύθοιτο, 
όττοΐα  ττάσγονσιν'  όττόσα  8ε  ττροσκαταμαθεΐν  8εΐ 
τον  ίητρόν  μη  Χεγοντος  τού  κάμνοντο ?,  τούτων 
7 τοΧΧά  τταρεΐται,  άΧΧ'  εν  αΧΧοισιν  καί  εττίκαιρα 

10  ενια  εόντα  e?  τεκμαρσιν. 

II.  Ό  ττόταν  88  6?  τεκμαρσιν  Χε^ηται,  ώς  γ^ρη 
εκαστα  Ιητρεύειν,  εν  τούτοισι  ττοΧΧα  ετεροίως 
ηινωσκω  ή  ώ?  κείνοι  εττεξηεσαν  καί  ού  μούνον 
8ιά  τούτο  ούκ  ετταινεω,  αλλ’  ότι  καί  oXiyoiai  τον 
αριθμόν  τοΐσιν  άκεσιν  εχρεοντο'  τα  yap  ττΧεΐστα 
αύτοΐσιν  είρηται,  ττΧην  των  οξειών  νούσων,  φάρ¬ 
μακα  εΧατηρια  8ι8οναι  καί  όρον  καί  y άΧα  την 

8  ώρην  ττιττίσ κειν. 

III.  Et  μεν  ούν  ταύτα  ciyaOa  ην  καί  άρμοζοντα 
τοϊσι  νοσημασιν,  εφ'  οίσι  τταρήνεον  8ι8όναι,  ττοΧυ 


1  A  has  κα\  νν  μη  Ιητρδς  δνναιτ 5  ΐιν  ορθώς.  The  other  MSS. 
omit  tfv.  R'  has  δΰναιτό  τ is  h.v  (with  Galen).  Kiihlewein 
reads  κα\  ήν  μη  Ιητρός ,  δΰναιτό  τις  ΐιν  ορθώς.  The  reading  in 
the  text  is  that  of  Wilainowitz. 
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I.  The  authors  of  the  work  entitled  Cnidian 
Sentences  have  correctly  described  the  experiences 
of  patients  in  individual  diseases  and  the  issues  of 
some  of  them.  So  much  even  a  layman  could 
correctly  describe  by  carefully  inquiring  from  each 
patient  the  nature  of  his  experiences.  But  much 
of  what  the  physician  should  know  besides,  without 
the  patient’s  telling  him,  they  have  omitted  ;  this 
knowledge  varies  in  varying  circumstances,  and  in 
some  cases  is  important  for  the  interpretation  of 
symptoms. 

II.  And  whenever  they  interpret  symptoms  with  a 
view  to  determining  the  right  method  of  treatment 
in  each  case,1  my  judgment  in  these  matters  is  in 
many  things  different  from  their  exposition.  And  not 
only  on  this  account  do  I  censure  them,  but  because 
too  the  remedies  they  used  were  few  in  number; 
for  most  of  their  prescriptions,  except  in  the  case 
of  acute  diseases,  were  to  administer  purges,  and 
to  give  to  drink,  at  the  proper  season,  whey  and 
milk. 

III.  Now  were  these  remedies  good,  and  suited 
to  the  diseases  for  which  the  Cnidians  recommended 

1  I  take  the  is-clause  to  be  epexegetic  of  τίκμαρσιν. 
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αν  άξιώτερα  ην  ετταίνου ,  οτι  oXiya  εόντα  αύτάρκεά 
εστιν'  νυν  δε  ούχ  ούτως  εχει.  οί  μεντοι  ύστερον 
εττιδιασκευάσαντες  ίητρικώτερον  δ?;  τι  εττηλθον 
7 τερϊ  των  τ τροσοιστεων  εκάστοισιν.  άταρ  ουδέ 
7 τερϊ  διαίτης  οί  αρχαίοι  συνε^/ραψαν  ούδ'εν  άξιον 
\oyov'  καί  τοι  peya  τούτο  τταρηκαν.  τάς  μεντοι 
ττόλυτροττίας  τας  εν  εκάστη  των  νούσων  καί  την 
10  ττολυσχιδίην  ουκ  η^'νόεον  ενιοτ  τούς  δ’  αριθμούς 
έκαστου  των  νοσημάτων  σάφα  εθεΚ,οντες  φράζειν 
ουκ  όρθώς  eypayjrav  μη  yap  ουκ  εύαρίθ μητον  η, 
εί  τούτω  τις  σημαίνεται  την  των  καμνόντων  νου- 
σον,  τω  1  τδ  ετερον  του  ετερου  διαφερειν  τι,  μη 
τωύτο  δε  νόσημα  δοκεΐ  είναι,  ην  μη  τωύτο  ονομα 


16  εχη.1 2 

(2  L.)  IV.  Έμοϊ  δε  άνδάνει  μεν  3  7 τάση  τη  τέχνη 
ττ ροσεχειν  τον  νόον  και  yap  όττόσα  opya  καλώς 
εχει  ή  όρθώς,  καλώς  εκαστα  χρη  ττοιείν  και 
ορθώς,  και  όττόσα  ταχέως,  ταχέως ,  και  οττοσα 
καθαρίως,  καθαρίως,  και  όττόσα  άνωδύνως,  δια- 
χειρίζεσθαι  ως  άνωδυνώτατα  καί  τάλλα  ττάντα 
τοιουτότ ροττα  διαφερόντως  των  ττελας  ετ τι  τό 
8  βελτιον  ττοιείν  χρη. 


1  τώ  is  not  in  the  MSS.,  but  is  added  by  Gomperz. 

2  Littre  reads  καί  ην  μη  τωυτό  νόσημα  δοκη  elvai,  μη  τωυτδ 
όνομα  εχ€ΐν. 

3  The  MSS.  here  have  iv,  which  is  deleted  by  Gomperz. 


1  The  oude  in  this  sentence  modifies  in  all  probability  from 
7 repl  διαίτης  to  λόγου,  and  the  whole  from  άταρ  to  τταρηκαν  is  a 
parenthesis,  referring  incidentally  to  the  αρχαίοι  as  similar  to 
the  Cnidians  in  their  neglect  of  regimen.  Grammatically  it 

is  possible  to  take  ουδβ  closely  with  irep\  διαίτης,  in  which 

case  ol  άρχαΊοι  would  refer  to  the  earlier  Cnidian  authors. 
The  translation  “Z”  identifies  the  Cnidians  and  ol  αρχαίοι. 
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their  use,  they  would  be  much  more  worthy  of 
recommendation,  in  that  though  few  they  were 
sufficient.  But  as  it  is  this  is  not  the  case.  How- 
ever,  the  later  reyisers  haye  showed  rather  more 
scientific  insight  in  their  discussion  of  the  remedies 
to  be  employed  in  each  instance.  But  in  fact 
regimen  receiyed  no  treatment  worth  mentioning 
from  the  ancient  physicians,  although  this  omission 
is  a  serious  one.1  Yet  the  many  phases  and  sub- 
diyisions  of  each  disease  were  not  unknown  to  some  ; 
but  though  they  wished  clearly  to  set  forth  the 
number  of  each  kind  of  illness  their  account  was 
incorrect.  For  the  number  will  be  almost  incal¬ 
culable  if  a  patient’s  disease  be  diagnosed  as  different 
whenever  there  is  a  difference  in  the  symptoms,  while 
a  mere  variety  of  name  is  supposed  to  constitute  a 
variety  of  the  illness.2 

IV.  The  course  I  recommend  is  to  pay  attention 
to  the  whole  of  the  medical  art.  Indeed  all  acts 
that  are  good  or  correct  should  be  in  all  cases  well 
or  correctly  performed  ;  if  they  ought  to  be  done 
quickly,  they  should  be  done  quickly,  if  neatly, 
neatly,  if  painlessly,  they  should  be  managed  with 
the  minimum  of  pain  ;  and  all  such  acts  ought  to 
be  performed  excellentlv,  in  a  manner  better  than 
that  of  one’s  own  fellows. 

This  view  is  perhaps  unlikely,  but,  if  it  be  true,  ol  αρχαίοι  in 
Chapter  V  must  also  refer  to  the  Cnidians,  and  to  them 
must  be  attributed  the  names  ιτλ^υρίτι s,  περπτί'ξνμοΐ'ία,  cppeiins 
and  καΰσος.  We  do  know  that  the  Cnidians  paid  special 
attention  to  names  of  diseases. 

2  Littre’s  emendation  would  mean  that  the  Cnidians  re¬ 
fused  to  give  a  disease  its  usual  name  whenever  a  variation 
occurred  in  the  symptoms.  This  only  repeats  the  sense  of 
the  preceding  clause,  while  H.  means  that  giving  a  disease 
another  name  does  not  make  it  another  disease. 
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V.  Μαλ^στα  δ’  αν  επαινεσαιμι  ίητρόν,  οστις 
εν  τοΐσιν  όξεσι  νοσήμασι,  α  τούς  πΧείστους  των 
ανθρώπων  κτεινει,  εν  τούτοισι  διαφόρων  τι  των 
άΧΧων  εϊη  εττϊ  το  βεΧτιον.  εστιν  δε  ταΰτα  οξέα, 
οποία  ώνόμασαν  οί  αρχαίοι  πΧευρΐτιν  και  περι- 
πνευμονιην  και  φρενιτιν  1  και  καύσον,  και  τάΧΧα 
οσα  τούτων  εχόμενα,  ών  οι  πυρετοί  το  επίπαν 
συνεχεες.  όταν  yap  μη  Χοιμώδεος  νούσου  τρόπος 
τις  κοινός  επιδημηση,  ιιΧΧά  σποράδες  εωσιν  αΐ 

10  νουσοι,  και  ποΧΧαπΧάσιοι 2  υπό  τούτων  των 
νοσημάτων  άποθνήσ  κου  σι  3  η  υπό  των  άΧΧων  των 
12  συμπάντων. 

VI.  Οι  μεν  ούν  ίδιώται  ου  κάρτα  yιvώσκoυσιv 
τούς  ες  ταύτα  διαφεροντας  των  πεΧας  ετεροίων 
τε  μάΧλον  επαινεται  ίημάτων  καί  ψεκται  είσίν' 
επεί  τοι  pkya  σημεϊον  τόδε,  οτι  οί  δημόται  άσυνε- 
τώτατοι  αυτοί  εωυτών  περί  τούτων  των  νοσημάτων 
είσίν,  ώς  μεΧετητεα  εστί'  οί  yap  μη  ίητροί  ίητροί 
δοκεουσιν  είναι  μάΧιστα  διά  ταύτας  τάς  νούσους· 
ρηίδιον  yap  τα  ονόματα  εκμαθεϊν,  όποια  νενόμισται 
π ροσφερεσθαι  προς  τούς  τα  τοιάδε  κάμνοντας'  ήν 

10  yap  όνομάση  τις  πτισάνης  τε  χυΧόν  και  οίνον 
τοίον  ή  τοίον  και  μεΧίκρητον ,  πάντα  τοίσι  ίδιω- 
τησι  δοκεουσιν  οί  ίητροί  τα  αυτά  X0yoiv,  οϊ  τε 
βεΧτίους  καί  οί  χείρους.  τα  δε  ούχ  ούτως  οχει, 
άΧΧ ’  εν  τούτοισι  και  πάινυ  διαφερουσιν  ετεροι 
15  ετερων. 

(3  L.)  VII.  Δοκεΐ  δε  μοι  άξια  yρaφής  είναι, 

1  After  φρενΊτιν  Μ  has  καί  λήθαργοι.  The  case  and  number 
seem  to  indicate  a  marginal  note,  and  lethargus  would 
certainly  be  included  in  οσα  τούτων  βχόμβνα. 
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V.  I  should  most  commend  a  physician  who  in 
acute  diseases,  which  kill  the  great  majority  of 
patients,  shows  some  superiority.  Now  the  acute 
diseases  are  those  to  which  the  ancients  have  given 
the  names  of  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  phrenitis,  and 
ardent  fever,1  and  such  as  are  akin  to  these,  the 
fever  of  which  is  on  the  whole  continuous.  For 
whenever  there  is  no  general  type  of  pestilence 
prevalent,  but  diseases  are  sporadic,  acute  diseases 
cause  many  times  more  deaths  than  all  others  put 
together. 

VI.  Now  laymen  do  not  accurately  distinguish 
those  who  are  excellent  in  this  respect  from  their 
fellows,  but  rather  praise  or  blame  strange  remedies. 
For  in  very  truth  there  is  strong  evidence  that 
it  is  in  the  proper  treatment  of  these  illnesses  that 
ordinary  folk  show  their  most  stupid  side,  in  the 
fact  that  through  these  diseases  chiefly  quacks  get 
the  reputation  of  being  physicians.  For  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  learn  the  names  of  the  remedies  usually 
given  to  patients  in  such_diseases.  If  barley-water 
be  mentioned,  or  such  and  such  a  wine,  or  hydromel,2 3 
laymen  think  that  physicians,  good  and  bad  alike, 
prescribe  all  the  same  things.  But  it  is  not  so,  and 
there  are  great  differences  between  physicians  in 
these  respects. 

VII.  And  it  seems  to  me  worth  while  to  write 

1  For  φρζνιτ is  and  καΰσος  see  General  Introduction  to 
Vol.  I,  pp.  lvii,  lviii. 

2  A  mixture  of  hone}’  and  water. 

2  πολλαπλάσιοί  Gomperz.  V  has  παραπλήσιοι  and  Μ  μη 
παραπλήσιοι  ;  A  omits  (with  και). 

3  After  αποθνησκουσι  the  MSS.  have  πλίίους  (AV)  or  μάλλον 
(M).  Deleted  by  Wilamowitz. 
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όπόσα  τε  άκαταμάθητά  εστιν  τοίς  ίητροΐς  επί¬ 
καιρα  έόντα  ε18έναι 1  και  μεyάXaς  ώφεΧείας  φέρει 
ή  με^/άΧας  βΧάβας.  άκαταμάθητα  ούν  και  ταδ’ 
εστιν,  διά  τί  άρα  εν  τησιν  όζείησι  νούσοισιν  οί  μεν 
των  ίητρών  πάντα  τον  αίώνα  8ιατεΧέουσιν  πτισάνας 
8ι8ό ντες  ά8ιηθητους  και  νομίζουσιν  όρθώς  ίη- 
τρεύειν,  οί  8ε  τινες  περί  παντός  ποιέονται ,  όπως 
κριθην  μη8εμίαν  καταπίη  ο  κάμνων — pey άΧην 
10  yap  βΧάβην  ι^ευνται  είναι — άΧΧα  8ι  όθονίου 
τον  χυΧόν  8ιηθέον τες  8ι8όασιν'  οί  δ’  αν  τινες 
αυτών  ον τ  άν  πτισάνην  παχείαν  8οΐεν  ούτε 
χυΧον  οί  μεν  μέχρι  άν  εβ8ομαΐος  y ένηται,  οί 

14  8ε  καί  8ιά  τέΧεος  άχρι  άν  κριθη  η  νονσος. 

VIII.  Μάλα  μεν  ούν  ον8ε  προβάΧΧεσθαι  τά 
τοιαντα  ζητήματα  είθισμενοι  είσίν 2  οί  ίητροί- 
ίσως  8ε  ον8ε  προβαΧΧόμενα  yivcoa κεταί'  καίτοι 
8ιαβοΧην  yε  εχει  οΧη  ή  τέχνη  προς  των  8ημοτεων 
με^/άΧην,  ώς  μη  8οκείν  οΧως  ίητρικην  είναι'  ώστ ’ 
εί  εν  yo  τυΐσιν  όξυτάτοισι  των  νοσημάτων  τοσόν8ε 
8ιοίσονσιν  άΧΧηΧων  οί  χειρώνακτες,  ώστε  ά  ο 
ετερος  προσφέρει  ζεόμενος  άριστα  είναι ,  ταύτα 
νομίζειν  τον  ετερον  κακά  είναι,  σχε8όν  άν  κατά 
10  γ£  των  τοιοντων  την  τέχνην  φαΐεν  ώμοιώσθαι 
μαντική,  υτι  καί  οί  μάντιες  τον  αυτόν  όρνιθα,  ει 
μέν  αριστερός  εϊη,  aya0ov  νομίζουσιν  είναι,  ει  8έ 
8εζιός,  κακόν — καί  εν  ίεροσκοπίη  8έ  τοιά8ε,  άΧΧα 
επ'  άΧΧοις — ένιοι  8έ  των  μαντίων  τά  εναντία 

15  τούτων. 


1  After  είδεί'αι  the  MSS.  have  δκόσα  re  or  κα'ι  δπόσα.  I 
have  deleted  δ 7 τόσα,  on  the  ground  that  there  are  not 
two  classes  of  points  &£ia  y ραφν/ς,  but  only  one,  which 
contains  things  that  are  both  επίκαιρα  είδέναι  and  μεyά\as 
β\άβ as  φεροντα  τ)  μεyά\as  ωφελ είας. 
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on  such  matters  as  are  not  yet  ascertained  by 
physicians,  though  knowledge  thereof  is  important, 
and  on  them  depend  great  benefit  or  great  harm. 
For  instance,  it  has  not  been  ascertained  why  in 
acute  diseases  some  physicians  think  that  the  cor¬ 
rect  treatment  is  to  give  unstrained  barley-gruel 
throughout  the  illness  ;  while  others  consider  it  to 
be  of  first-rate  importance  for  the  patient  to  swallow 
no  particle  of  barley,  holding  that  to  do  so  is  very 
harmful,  but  strain  the  juice  through  a  cloth  before 
they  give  it.  Others  again  will  give  neither  thick 
gruel  nor  vet  juice,  some  not  before  the  seventh  day, 
others  at  no  time  until  the  disease  reaches  a  crisis. 

VIII.  Now  certainly 1  physicians  are  not  at  all  in  the 
habit  of  even  raising  such  questions  ;  even  when  they 
are  raised  perhaps  nothing  is  learned.  Yet  the  art  as 
a  whole  has  a  very  bad  name  among  laymen,  so  that 
there  is  thought  to  be  no  art  of  medicine  at  all. 
Accordingly,  since  among  practitioners  there  will 
prove  to  be  so  much  difference  of  opinion  about  acute 
diseases  that  the  remedies  which  one  physician  gives 
in  the  belief  that  they  are  the  best  are  considered 
by  a  second  to  be  bad,  laymen  are  likely  to  object  to 
such  that  their  art  resembles  divination  ;  for  diviners 
too  think  that  the  same  bird,  which  they  hold  to 

'  y 

be  a  happy  omen  on  the  left,  is  an  unlucky  one 
when  on  the  right,  while  other  diviners  maintain 
the  opposite.  The  inspection  of  entrails  shows 
similar  anomalies  in  its  various  departments. 

1  μάλα  μεν  oZv  is  a  strange  phrase  with  which  to  begin 
a  sentence.  It  occurs  again  at  the  beginning  of  Chapter 
XVIII. 

2  e Ιθισμένοι  eiaiv  MV  :  €Ϊ0ίσ( ται)  Tots  ίητρο ~ls  A  :  είθίδαται 
Ilberg,  followed  by  Kiililewein. 
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IX.  Φημι  8έ  TTciy/caXov  είναι  τούτο  το  σκέμμα 
real  ή8εΧφισ μένον  τοϊσι  π τΧείστοισ  ι  των  εν  τη 
τέχνη  καί  έπικαιροτάτοιστ  real  yap  τοϊσι  νοσέ- 
ουσι  ττάσιν  ές  ύ^ιειην  μέγα  τι  8ύναται  real  τοΐσιν 
vyiaivovaiv  ές  άσφάΧειαν  real  τοΐσιν  άσκέουσιν 
G  €9  εύεξίην  real  €9  ο  τι  έκαστος  έθέΧει. 

(4  L.)  X.  Τίτισάνη  μεν  ούν  8οκεϊ  όρθώς  ί τρο- 
κεκρισθαι  των  σιτηρών  γευμάτων  έν  τούτοισι 
τοϊσι  νοσήμασιν,  καί  έι ταινέω  τούς  ίτ ροκρίναντας. 
το  yap  yXia^paapa  αυτής  Χεϊον  καί  συνεχές  και 
' προσηνές  έστι  καί  όΧισθηρον  καί  ί τΧαύαρον  με - 
τρίως  καί  cl8i\jrov  και  εύέκκριτον,  εϊ  τι  καί  τούτου 
ττροσύέοι,  καί  ούτε  στύψιν  οχον  ούτε  άρα8ον  κα¬ 
κόν  ούτε  άνοι8ίσ  κεται  εν  τή  κοιΧίη'  άνωύηκε 
yap  εν  τή  έψήσει,  οσον  πΧεΐστον  επεφύκει 
10  SioyKodaOai. 

XI.  r Όσοι  μεν  πτισάνη  χρέονται  εν  τούτοισι 
τοϊσι  νοσήμασι,  ούύεμιή  ή  μέρη  κεvεayyητέov,  ώς 
έπος  εΐρήσθαι,  άΧΧά  χρηστέον  και  ου  8ιαΧειπτέον, 
ήν  μή  τι  8έη  ή  8ιά  φαρμακείην  ή  κΧύσιν  8ια\είπειν. 
και  τοϊσι  μέν  γε  είθισμένοισι  81  ς  σιτεϊσθαι  τής 
ήμέρης  81ς  8οτέον ·  τοϊσι  8έ  μονοσ ιτεϊν  ειθισμένοις 
άπαξ  8οτέον  την  τ τρωτήν'  εκ  πpoσayωyής1  δ’ 
έν8έχεται  καί  τούτοισιν  81  ς  8ι8όναι,  ήν  8οκέη 
7 τροσ8εΐν.  πΧήθος  8έ  άρκεϊ  κατ  άρχάς  8ι8όναι 

10  μή  ποΧυ  μη8έ  ύπέρπαχυ,  άΧΧ’  οσον  εϊνεκα  τού 
εθεος  εσιέναι  τι  και  κενεα^ρ/ίην  μή  y ενέσθαι 
12  ποΧΧήν. 

XII.  ΤίερΙ  8έ  τής  έπι8όσιος  ες  πΧήθος  τού  ρυφιμ 
ματος,  ήν  μέν  ξηρότερον  ή  το  νόσημα  ή  ώς  άν  τις 
βούΧηται, ούχρή  επί  πΧέον  8ι8όναι,άΧΧαπροπίνειν 
προ  τού  ροφήματος  ή  μεΧίκρητον  ή  οίνον,  όπότερον 
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IX.  But  I  am  confident  that  this  inquiry  is  wholly 
profitable,  being  bound  up  with  most,  and  the  most 
important,  of  the  things  embraced  by  the  art.  In 
fact,  it  has  great  power  to  bring  health  in  all  cases 
of  sickness,  preservation  of  health  to  those  who  are 
well,  good  condition  to  athletes  in  training,  and 
in  fact  realization  of  each  man’s  particular  desire. 

X.  Now  I  think  that  gruel  made  from  barley  has 
rightly  been  preferred  over  other  cereal  foods  in 
acute  diseases,  and  I  commend  those  who  preferred 
it ;  for  the  gluten  of  it  is  smooth,  consistent,  sooth¬ 
ing,  lubricant,  moderately  soft,  thirst-quenching, 
easy  of  evacuation,  should  this  property  too  be 
valuable,  and  it  neither  has  astringency  nor  causes 
disturbance  in  the  bowels  or  swell  up  in  them. 
During  the  boiling,  in  fact,  it  has  expanded  to  the 
utmost  of  its  capacity. 

XI.  Those  who  use  this  gruel  in  acute  diseases 
must  not  fast,  generally  speaking,  on  any  day,  but 
they  must  use  it  without  intermission  unless  some 
intermission  be  called  for  because  of  a  purge  or 
enema.  Those  who  are  wont  to  eat  two  meals  a 
day  should  take  gruel  twice  ;  those  wont  to  have 
one  meal  only  should  have  gruel  once  on  the  first 
day.  Gradually,  if  it  be  thought  that  they  need  it, 
these  also  may  take  a  second  dose.  At  first  it  is 
sufficient  to  administer  a  small  quantity,  not  over¬ 
thick,  just  enough,  in  fact,  to  satisfy  habit  and  to 
prevent  severe  pangs  of  hunger. 

XII.  As  to  increasing  the  quantity  of  the  gruel, 
if  the  disease  be  drier  than  one  would  wish,  you 
ought  not  to  increase  the  dose,  but  to  give  to  drink 
before  the  gruel  either  hydromel  or  wine,  whichever 


1  After  Trpoaaywy?]s  the  MSS.  have  ήν.  Deleted  by  Reinhold. 
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αν  άρμόζη'  το  δ’  άρμόζον  εφ'  εκ :άστοισι  των 
τρόπων  είρήσεται.  ήν  δε  vy ραίνι/ται  το  στόμα  και 
τα  από  του  πνεύμονος  ιη  όποια  Βει,  επιδιδόναι 
χρή  ες  πλήθος  τον  ροφήματος,  ώς  εν  κεφαλαίω 
ειρήσθαΐ'  τα  μεν  yap  θάσσον  καί  μάλλον  πλα- 
10  δώντα  ταχύτητα  σημαίνει  κρίσιος,  τά  δε  βραδύ- 
τερον  πλαδώντα  καί  ήσσον  βραδυτερην  σημαίνει 
την  κρίσιν.  καί  ταντα  αυτά  μεν  καθ'  εωυτά 
13  τοιάδε  τό  επίπαν  εστί. 

XIII.  Πολλά  δε  καί  άλλα  επίκαιρα  παρεΐται, 
οίσι  π ροσημαίνεσθαι  δει,  ά  είρήσεται  ύστερον,  καί 
οσω  άν  πλείων  ή  κάθαρσις  yiv^ai,  τοσωδε  χρή 
πλείον  διδόναι  άχρι  κρίσιος *  μάλιστα  δε  κρίσιος 
υπερβολής  δύο  ήμερεων,  οισί  γε  ή  πεμπταίοισιν  ή 
εβδομαίοισιν  ή  εναταίοισιν  δοκεί  κρίνειν,  ως  καί  τό 
άρτιον  καί  τό  περισσόν  ί τ  ρομηθήση·1  μετά  δε  τω 
μεν  ρυφήματι  τό  πρωί  χρηστεον,  όψε  δε  ες  σιτία 

9  μεταβάλλει ν. 

XIV.  Χυμφερει  δε  τά  τοιάδε  ώς  επί  τό  πολύ 
τοΐς  ούλησι  πτισάνησιν  αύτίκα  χρεωμενοις.  άί 
τε  y0p  όδύναι  εν  τοίσι  πλευριτικοίσιν  αύτίκα 
παύονται  αυτόματοι,  όταν  άρξωνται  πτύειν  τι 
άζιον  λόγου  καί  εκκαθ αίρεσθ αι,  αΐ  τε  καθάρσιες 
πολλόν  τελεώτεραί  είσι ,  καί  εμπυοι  ήσσον  yivov- 
ται,  ή  εί  άλλοίως  τις  διαιτωη,  καί  αί  κρίσιες 
άπλούστεραι  καί  εύκριτώτεραι  καί  ήσσον  ύπο- 

9  στ ροφώδεες. 

(5  L.)  XV.  Τάς·  δε  πτισάνας  χρή  εκ  κριθεων 
ώς  βέλτιστων  είναι  καί  κάλλιστα  εήτήσθαι,  καί 


1  πριμηθηστ]  Littre,  the  JSI SS .  having  προμηθίς  f) .  The  MS. 
reading  can  be  kept  only  if  προμηθες  be  given  a  passive 
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is  suitable  ;  it  will  be  stated  later  wliat  is  suitable  in 
each  form  of  illness.  Should  the  mouth  be  moist, 
and  the  sputa  as  they  should  be,  increase  as  a 
general  rule  the  quantity  of  the  gruel ;  for  early 
appearance  of  abundant  moisture  indicates  an 
early  crisis,  while  a  later  appearance  of  scanty 
moisture  indicates  a  late  crisis.  In  their  essence 
the  facts  are  on  the  whole  as  stated. 

XIII.  Many  other  important  points  have  been 
passed  over  which  must  be  used  in  prognosis;  these 
will  be  discussed  later.  The  more  complete  the 
purging  of  the  bowels  the  more  the  quantity  of 
gruel  administered  should  be  increased  until  the 
crisis.  In  particular,  proceed  thus  for  two  days 
after  the  crisis,  in  such  cases  as  lead  you  to  suppose 
that  the  crisis  will  be  on  the  fifth,  seventh  or  ninth 
day,  so  as  to  make  sure  of  both  the  even  and  the 
odd  day.  Afterwards  you  must  administer  gruel 
in  the  morning,  but  you  may  change  to  solid  food  in 
the  evening. 

XIV.  The  above  rules  are  on  the  whole  useful 
to  those  who  administer  unstrained  gruel  from  the 
outset.  For  in  cases  of  pleurisy  the  pains  at  once  cease 
of  their  own  accord,  as  soon  as  sputa  worth  mention¬ 
ing  begin  to  be  brought  up  and  purgings  begin  to 
take  place  ;  while  the  purgings  are  much  more 
complete,  and  empyema  is  less  likely  to  occur,  than 
if  another  regimen  were  adopted,  and  the  crises  are 
simpler,  more  decisive,  and  less  liable  to  relapses. 

XV.  Gruel  should  be  made  from  the  finest  barley, 
and  boiled  as  well  as  possible,  especially  if  more 


meaning  (“carefully  guarded  against”).  Not  finding  a 
parallel  to  this  I  have  adopted  the  reading  of  Littre. 
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άλλως  ήν  μή  τώ  χυλώ  μούνω  μελλης  χρήσθαι' 
μετά  yap  τής  άλλης  αρετής  τής  πτισάνης  το 
ολισθηρόν  την  κριθήν  καταπινομενην  ποιεί  μή 
βλάπτε ιν'  ούδαμή  yap  π  ροσίσχει  ουδέ  μενει  κατά 
την  τον  θώρηκος  ϊξιν'  όλισθηροτάτη  δε  καί  ειδι¬ 
κότατη  και  εύπεπτοτάτη  και  ασθενέστατη  εστϊν 
9  ή  κάΧλιστα  εφθή *  ών  πάντων  δει. 

XVI.  "ΡΗ  ονν  μή  προστιμωρήση  τις  όσων 
δειται  αυτάρκης  είναι  ό  τρόπος  τής  τοιαύτης 
πτισανορρυφίης,  πολλαχή  βεβλάιψεται.  οίσι 
yap  σΐτος  αυτίκα  iy κατακεκλεισται ,  εΐ  μή  τις 
ύποκενώσας  δοίη  το  ρόφημα,  την  οδύνην  ενεοΰσαν 
προσπαροξύνειεν  αν  και  μή  ενεοΰσαν  αν  εμποι- 
ήσειεν,  και  πνεύμα  πυκνότερον  yevoiT  αν  κακόν 
δε  τούτο'  ξηραντικόν  τε  yap  πνεύμονος  και  κο- 
πωδες  υποχονδρίων  και  ήτρου  και  φρένων'  τούτο 

10  δε,  ήν  ετι  του  πλευρού  τής  οδύνης  συνεχεος  εούσης 
και  προς  τα  θερμάσ ματα  μή  χαλώσης  και  τού 
πτνάλου  μή  ανιόντος,  άλλα  KaTayXiaxpaivopAvov 
άσαπεως,  ήν  μή  λύση  τις  τήν  οδύνην  ή  κοιλίην 
μαλθάξας  ή  φλέβα  ταμων,  όπότερον  άν  τούτων 
σημήνη,  τάς  δε  πτισ άννας  ήν  ούτως  εχουσι  δίδω, 
16  ταχεες  οί  θάνατοι  των  τοιούτων  yivovTai. 

XVII.  Αιά  ταύτας  ονν  τάς  προφάσιας  και 
ετερας  τοιαύτας1  οι  ούλησι  πτισάνησι  χρεωμένοι 
εβδομαΐοι  καί  όλ^ημερώτεροι  θνήσκουσιν,  οι  μεν 
τι  καί  τήν  yvωμηv  βλαβεντες,  οί  δ’  υπό  τής 
όρθοπνοίης  τε  και  τού  pεyχεoς  άποπν^εντες. 
μάιλα  δε  τούς  τοιούτους  οί  αρχαίοι  βλητούς  ενό 

1  After  Toiavras  A  has  μάλλον  and  Η  ίτι  μάλλον. 


1  αυτίκα  seems  to  have  this  sense  here. 
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than  the  pure  juice  is  going  to  be  used.  For  one  of 
the  virtues  of  gruel  is  its  lubricant  nature,  which 
prevents  the  barley  that  is  swallowed  from  doing 
any  harm,  since  it  clings  nowhere  and  does  not 
stick  on  its  way  through  the  chest.  In  addition  to 
its  excellent  lubricating  qualities  the  best  boiled 
gruel  quenches  thirst  the  most,  is  the  most  easily 
digested,  and  the  least  disturbing.  All  these 
characteristics  are  needed. 

XVI.  The  administration  of  this  gruel  requires 
certain  aids,  if  it  is  to  accomplish  its  purpose  ;  and 
if  they  are  not  given  manifold  harm  will  result. 
Wh  en  for  instance  food  is  at  the  time  1  confined  in 
the  bowels,  should  the  gruel  be  given  without  first 
emptying  them,  it  will  increase  any  pain  already 
existing  or  cause  one  if  it  does  not  exist  already, 
and  the  respiration  will  become  more  rapid.  This 
is  harmful,  in  that  it  dries  the  lungs,  besides  causing 
discomfort  in  the  hypochondria,  the  hypogastrium, 
and  the  diaphragm.  Moreover,  suppose  the  pain  in 
the  side  continues  and  does  not  yield  to  the  fomen¬ 
tations,  while  the  sputum  is  not  brought  up,  but 
becomes  viscid  without  coction ;  should  gruel  be 
administered  in  these  conditions  without  first  re¬ 
lieving  the  pain,  either  by  loosening  the  bowels 
or  by  venesection,  whichever  of  these  courses  is 
indicated,  a  fatal  termination  will  quickly  follow. 

XVII.  For  these  reasons,  as  well  as  for  others  like 
them,  those  who  take  unstrained  cruel  die  on  the 
seventh  day  or  earlier,  some  after  being  seized 
with  delirium  also,  others  being  suffocated  by 
orthopnoea  and  rales.  The  ancients  2  thought  such 
sufferers  “  stricken,”  just  because  after  death  the 

2  For  these  see  p.  64. 
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μιζον  είναι  διά  τόδε  ούχ  ήκιστα ,  οτι  άποθανοντων 
αυτών  η  πΧευρη  η τεΧιδνη  εύρίσκεται,  ι'κεΧόν  τι 
TrXiiyfj.  αίτιον  δε  τούτου  εστ ίν,οτι  ττρ\ν  Χυθηναι 
10  την  οδύνην  θνησκουσιν'  τ αχεως  yap  πνευματίαι 
yivovTar  ύπο  he  του  ποΧΧού  και  ττυκνού  πνεύ¬ 
ματος,  ώς  ηδη  εϊρηται,  κaτayXισχpaιvoμεvov  το 
τττύαΧον  αττ επτως  κωΧύει  την  επάνοδον  yiveaOai, 
άλλα  την  pey^iv  ποιεί  ενισχόμενον  εν  τοΐσι 
β poyyioiai  τού  πνεύμονος.  και  όταν  ες  τούτο 
εΧυη,  υανατωοες  ηοη  ως  επι  το  ποΧυ  εστι ·  και 
yap  αύτο  το  πτύαΧον  ενισχόμενον  κωΧύει  μεν  το 
πνεύμα  εσω  φερεσθαι,  avayKi^ei  δε  ταχέως  εξω 
φερεσθαι ·  και  ούτως  ες  το  κακόν  άΧΧι]Χοισι  συν- 
20  τιμωρεί,  το  τε  yap  πτύαΧον  ενισχόμενον  πυκνόν 
το  πνεύμα  ποιεί,  το  τε  πνεύμα  πυκνόν  εον  επι- 
yX^Xpaivei  το  πτύαΧον  και  κωΧύει  άποΧισθάνειν. 
καταΧαμβάνει  δε  ταύτα  ου  μούνον  ην  πτισάνη 
άκαίρως  χρεωνται,  άΧΧά  ποΧυ  μάΧΧον,  ην  τι  άλλο 
25  φί'^ωσιν  ή  πίωσι  πτισάνης  άνεπιτηδειότερον. 

(6  L.)  XVIII.  Μάλα  μεν  ον ν  τά  πΧεΐστα 
παραπΧησιοί  είσιν  αι  τιμωριαι  τοϊσί  τε  ούΧησι 
πτισάνησι  χρεω  μενοισι  τοϊσί  τε  χνΧω  αύτώ’ 
τοΐσι  δε  μηδετερω  τούτων,  άΧΧά  ποτω  μούνον, 
εστιν  οπη  και  διαφερόντως  τιμωρητεον.  χρη  δε 
6  το  πάμπαν  ούτω  ί τοιεΐν 

XIX.  Ήϊ>  μεν  νεοβρώτι  αύτω  εόντι  και  κοιΧίης 
μη  ύποκεχωρηκυίης  άρξηται  ο  πυρετός,  ην  τε  συν 
οδύνη  ην  τε  άνευ  οδύνης,  επισχεΐν  την  δόσιν  τού 
ρυφηματος,  εστ  αν  οϊηται  κεχωρηκεναι  ες  το 
κάτω  μέρος  τού  εντερου  το  σιτίον.  χρησθαι  δε 
ποτω,  ην  μεν  aXyημά  τι  ύχη,  δζυ μεΧιτι,  χειμώνος 
μεν  θερμώ,  θερεος  δε  ψύχραν  ην  δε  ποΧΧη  δίψα 
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side  is  found  to  be  livid,  as  if  a  blow  had  been 
received.  The  reason  for  this  appearance  is  that 
death  occurs  before  the  pain  is  relieved.  For  they 
quickly  suffer  from  difficulty  in  breathing.  The 
heavy  and  rapid  respiration,  as  I  have  already  said, 
makes  the  sputum  become  viscid  without  coction, 
and  prevents  its  expulsion,  so  that  it  causes  the  rales 
by  being  confined  in  the  bronchial  passages.  At 
this  point  death  commonly  occurs;  the  mere  con¬ 
finement  of  the  sputum,  in  fact,  while  preventing 
the  entrance  of  breath,  forces  it  out  quickly.  So 
one  mischief  aggravates  the  other ;  the  confinement 
of  sputum  renders  respiration  rapid,  and  the  rapidity 
of  the  respiration  makes  the  sputum  viscid,  pre¬ 
venting  its  slipping  away.  These  attacks  not  only 
result  from  unseasonable  administration  of  gruel,  but 
are  much  more  likely  to  occur  if  the  patient  has 
eaten  or  drunk  something  less  suitable  than  gruel. 

XVIII.  Now  the  measures  necessary  to  help  the 
administration  of  the  pure  juice  are  practically  the 
same  as  those  required  by  unstrained  gruel  ;  but 
when  neither  is  given,  but  only  drink,  they  are  in 
some  ways  different.  In  general  terms  the  rules  to 
be  observed  are  the  following. 

XIX.  Should  the  fever  begin  when  the  patient 
has  recently  taken  food  and  the  bowels  have  not 
been  emptied,  whether  pain  be  present  or  not, 
refrain  from  giving  gruel  until  he  thinks  that  the 
food  has  descended  to  the  lower  part  of  the  bowel. 
The  drink  to  be  employed,  should  there  be  any 
pain,  is  oxymel,1  warm  in  winter  and  cold  in 
summer.  If  there  be  great  thirst,  give  hydromel 

1  A  mixture  of  vinegar  and  honey. 
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ή,  καί  μεΧικρήτω  καί  ύδατι.  επειτα,  ήν  μέν 
άΧ^ημα  ένή  ή  τών  επικινδύνων  τι  εμφαίνηται, 
10  8ι8ό  ναι  το  ρόφημα  μήτε  7 τοΧυ  μήτε  παχύ,  μετά 
δε  την  έβδόμην,  ήν  Ισχνή,  ήν  δε  μη  ύπεΧηΧύθη 
ο  παΧαιοτερος  σίτος  νεοβρώτι  έόντι,  ήν  μεν  Ισχύ  η 
τε  καί  ιικμάζη  τή  ήΧικίη,  κΧύσαι,  ήν  δε  ασθε¬ 
νέστερος  ή,  βαΧάνω  π  ροσχρήσασθαι,  ήν  μή 
15  αυτόματα  διεξίη  καΧώς. 

XX.  Κ αιρόν  δέ  τής  δόσιος  του  ρυφήματος 
τονδε  μάΧιστα  φυΧάσσεσθ αι  κατ'  ιιρχάς  καί  διά 
παντός  του  νοσήματος'  όταν  μεν  οι  πόδες  ψυχροί 
εωσιν,  επισχεΐν  χρή  του  ρυφήματος  την  δόσιν, 
μάΧιστα  δε  καί  του  ποτού  άπέχεσθαι'  όταν  δε 
ή  θέρμη  καταβή  ές  τους  πόδας,  τότε  διδόναι· 
καί  νομίζειν  μέ^α  δύιασθαι  τον  καιρόν  τούτον 
εν  πάσησι  τήσι  νούσοισιν,  ούχ  ήκιστα  δέ  εν 
τήσιν  όξείησιν,  μάΧιστα  δ'  εν  τήσι  μάΧΧον  πυρε¬ 
ίο  τώδεσιν  και  επικινδυνοτάτησιν.1  χρήσθαι  δέ 
πρώτον  2  μέν  χυΧώ,  έπειτα  δέ  πτισάνη,  κατά  τά 
12  τεκμήρια  τά  π ροχε^ ραμμένα  άκριβέως  θεωρέων. 

(7  L.)  XXI.  'Οδύνην  δέ  πΧευρού,  ήν  τε  κατ 
ιιρχάς  ηίνηται  ήν  θ'  ύστερον,  θερμάσμασι  μέν 
πρώτον  ούκ  ι'ιπό  τρόπου  χρησάμενον  πειρηθήναι 
διαΧύσαι.  θερμασ μάτων  δέ  κράτιστον  μέν  ύδωρ 
θερμόν  εν  ασκώ  ή  εν  κύστει  ή  εν  χαΧκώ  «γγβζ,ω 
ή  εν  όστρακίνω.  προϋποτιθέναι  δέ  χρή  μαΧθακόν 
τι  προς  την  πΧευρήν  π ροσηνείης  εϊνεκεν.  αγαθόν 
δέ  καί  σπόγγο?  μαΧθακός  μέ^ας  εξ  ύδατος  θερμού 
εκπεπιεσμένος  προστίθεσθαΐ'  περιστέ^ειν  δέ  άνω 


1  MY  have  ςπικινδυνοτάττισι.  A  omits  καί  επικιν.  altogether. 
Possibly  the  words  are  a  gloss. 
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and  water.  Later,  should  there  be  any  pain  or 
should  any  dangerous  symptom  appear,  let  the  gruel 
given  be  neither  much  nor  thick,  and  give  it  only 
after  the  seventh  day,  and  if  the  strength  be 
maintained.  If  the  previous  food  which  the  patient 
has  recently  eaten  should  not  have  gone  down,  give 
an  enema  if  the  patient  be  strong  and  in  the  prime 
of  life,  but  if  he  be  too  weak  use  a  suppository,  should 
the  bowels  be  not  well  moved  of  their  own  accord. 

XX.  This  is  the  time  for  administering  gruel  that 
must  be  most  carefully  observed  both  at  the 
beginning  of  the  illness  and  throughout  its  course. 
When  the  feet  are  cold  you  must  refrain  from 
giving  gruel,  and  especially  from  giving  drinks ; 
give  the  gruel  when  the  heat  descends  to  the  feet. 
Consider  this  time  of  great  importance  in  all  diseases, 
particularly  in  acute  diseases,  and  most  of  all  in 
those  where  the  fever  is  high  and  the  danger  very 
great.  Use  first  the  pure  juice,  then  the  gruel, 
keeping  a  sharp  eye  for  the  signs  already  described. 

XXI.  When  there  is  pain  in  the  side,  whether  at 
the  beginning  or  later,  it  is  not  amiss  to  try  to 
dissipate  it  first  by  hot  fomentations.  The  best 
fomentation  is  hot  water  in  a  skin,  or  bladder,  or 
bronze  or  earthen  vessel.  Apply  something  soft  to 
the  side  first  to  prevent  discomfort.  A  good  thing 
also  to  apply  is  a  big,  soft  sponge  dipped  in  hot 
water  and  squeezed  out.  You  must,  however,  cover 
up  the  heat  on  the  upper  part,1  for  doing  so  will 

1  I.  e.  on  the  part  of  the  sponge  not  next  to  the  skin. 


2  πρώτον  is  my  reading.  MV  have  πρώτον  μάλιστα  ,ue v  and 
A  has  μάλιστα  μ\ν  only,  μάλιστα  is  omitted  by  the  Paris 

MS.  2276  (S'). 
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10  τήν  θάλψιν  χρή·  πλείω  τ€  yap  χρόνον  άρκεσει 
καί  παραμένει,  καί  άμα  ώς  μη  η  άτμίς  προς  τό 
πνεύμα  του  κάμνοντος  φερηται,  ήν  άρα  μη  δοκή 
και  τούτο  χρήσιμον  πρός  τι  elvar  εστι  yap  οτε 
όει  προς  τι.  €τ ι  δε  και  κριυαι  η  opopor  ev  οξει 
κεκρημενω  σμικρω  όξυτερω  η  ώς  αν  πίοι  τις 
διεντα  και  άναζεσαντα  ες  μαρσίππια  καταρ- 
ράψαντα  προστιθεναι.  και  πίτυρα  τον  αυτόν 
τρόπον,  ξηραϊ  δε  πυρίαι,  ά\€ς,  κό^χροι  πεφρυ- 
y μόνοι  ev  είρινεοισι  μαρσιππίοισιν  επιτηδειότατοι · 
20  καί  ycip  κοΰφον  και  προσηνές  ό  κ^χρος. 

XXII.  Λύει  δε  μάλθαξις  ή  τοιήδε  καί  τάς  προς 
κληΐδα  περαινούσας  άλyηδόvaς'  τομή  μεντοι  ούχ 
ομοίως  λύει  οδύνην,  ήν  μή  προς  την  κληΐδα  περαίνη 
ή  οδύνη'  ήν  δε  μή  λύηται  προς  τα  θερμάσ ματα 
ό  πόνος,  ου  χρή  πολύν  χρόνον  θερμαίνειν  και  yap 
ξηραντικόν  του  πνεύμονος  τούτο  και  εμπυητ ικόν 
αλλ’  ήν  μεν  σημαίνη  ή  οδύνη  ες  κληΐδα  ή  ες 
βραχίονα  βάρος  ή  περί  μαζόν  ή  ύπερ  των  φρένων, 
τάμνειν  χρή  τήν  εν  τ ω  ay κώνι  φλέβα  τήν  εσω 
10  και  μή  όκνεΐν  συχνόν  άφαιρεΐν,  εστ'  αν  ερυθρό- 
τερον  7 τολλω  ρυή  ή  αντί  καθαρού  τε  και  ερυθρού 
12  πελιδνόν  άμφότερα  yap  yiveTai. 

XXIII.  '  llv  δ’  υπό  φρενας  ή  τό  άλyημa,  ες  δε 
τήν  κληΐδα  μή  σημαίνη,  μαλθάσσειν  χρή  τήν 
κοιλίην  ή  μελάνι  ελλεβόρω  ή  πεπλιω,  μελάνι  μεν 
δαύκος  ή  σεσελι  ή  κύμινον  ή  άνησον  ή  άλλο  τι 
των  εύωδεων  μίσyovτa,  πεπλιω  δε  οπόν  σιλφιου. 
άτάρ  καί  μισyόμεva  άλλήλοισιν  ομοιότροπα  ταύτ 


1  Ilelleborus  nigcr. 

3  Athamanta  cretensis. 


2  Euphorbia  peplus. 

1  Laserpitium  latitolium. 
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make  it  hold  out  and  last  for  a  longer  time  ;  besides, 
it  xv ill  prevent  the  steam  being  carried  towards 
the  breath  of  the  patient— unless  indeed  the 
patient’s  breathing  it  be  considered  an  advantage, 
as  in  fact  it  occasionally  is.  Barley  too  or  vetches  : 
soak  in  vinegar  that  is  slightly  stronger  than 
could  be  drunk,  boil,  sew  up  in  bags  and  then 
apply.  Bran  may  be  used  in  like  manner.  For 
dry  fomentations,  salt  or  toasted  millet  in  woollen 
bags  is  most  suitable ;  millet  is  also  light  and 
soothing. 

XXII.  A  soft  fomentation  like  this  relieves  the 
pains  too  that  extend  to  the  collar-bone.  Vene¬ 
section,  however,  does  not  relieve  the  pain  so  well 
unless  it  extends  to  the  collar-bone.  If  the  pain 
does  not  give  way  before  the  hot  applications,  do 
not  continue  them  for  long  ;  continued  heat  dries 
the  lungs  and  is  apt  to  cause  empyema.  Should, 
however,  the  pain  show  signs  of  extending  to  the 
collar-bone,  or  should  there  be  a  weight  in  the 
fore-arm,  or  in  the  region  of  the  breast,  or  above 
the  diaphragm,  you  must  open  the  inner  vein  at  the 
elbow,  and  not  hesitate  to  take  away  much  blood 
until  it  flows  much  redder,  or  until  it  becomes  livid 
instead  of  clear  and  red.  Either  of  these  changes 
may  occur. 

XXIII.  If  the  pain  be  under  the  diaphragm,  and 
does  not  declare  itself  towards  the  collar-bone, 
soften  the  bowels  with  black  hellebore1  or  peplium,2 
mixing  with  the  black  hellebore  daucus,3  seseli,4 
cumin,  anise  or  some  other  fragrant  herb,  and  with 
the  peplium  juice  of  silphium.5  In  fact  the  blending 


5  A  sort  of  assafoetida. 
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εσ τιν.  αγβί  δε  μεΧας  μεν  καΧΧίω  καϊ  κρισίμώτερα 
ττεττΧίου,  7 τεττΧίον  δε  μεΧαΐ’ος  φύσεων  καταρρηκτι- 
κώτερόν  εστίν.  αμφω  δε  ταΰτα  οδύνην  τταυεί' 
10  7 τανει  δε  και  άΧΧα  συχνά  των  ύπηΧάτων  κρά- 
τιστα  δβ  ταΰτα  ών  iyco  οίδα  εστίν  εττεϊ  καί  τα 
εν  τοίσι  ρυφημασί  διδόμενα  ΰττηΧατο.  άριμ/ει, 
οσα  μη  ay  αν  εστίν  άηδεα  η  δία  ττ  ίκρότητα  i)  δι 
άΧΧην  τινα  άηδίην,  η  δία  ττΧηθος  η  δία  χροιην  μ 
15  ΰττοψίην  Τίνά. 

XXIV.  Ττ)ς  μεντοί  τττίσάνης,  όταν  τ τιη  το 
φάρμακου,  εττιρρυφεΐν  αΰτίκα  χρη  δίδοναί  μηδέν 
εΧασσον  άζίως  λόγο υ  ή  οσον  είθιστο'  εττεϊ  καϊ 
κατά  λόγο ν  εστϊ  μεσηyΰ  της  καθάρσίος  μη  δίδοναί 
ρυφεΐν  όταν  δε  Χηζη  η  κάθαρσ ίς,  τότε  εΧασσον 
ρυφείτω  η  οσον  εΐθιστο.  μετά  δε  ταΰτα  άνα^/ετω 
εττϊ  το  ττΧεΐον,  ι)ν  η  τε  οδύνη  ττετταυμενη  η  καϊ 

8  μηδέν  άΧλο  εναντίωταί. 

XXV.  Ω  ότός  δβ'  μοί  λόγος  εστίν,  κήν  χνΧω 
δεη  τττίσάνης  χρησθαί.  φημϊ  yάp  άμεινον  είναι 
αΰτίκα  άρξασθαί  ρυφεΐν  τό  εττίτταν  μάΧΧον  ή 
ττ  poκεvεayyησ  αντα  άρξασθαί  τοΰ  ρυφήματος  τρι- 
ταΐον  i)  τεταρταίου  ή  ττεμττταΐον  η  εκταΐον  ή 
εβδομαΐον,  ην  yε  μη  ττροκρίθή  ί)  νοΰσος  εν  τ ουτω 
τω  χρόνω.  αί  δε  ττροτταρασκευαϊ  καϊ  τουτοισί 

8  τταραττΧήσίΟί  ττοιητεαι,  οττοΐαι  εϊρηνταί. 

(8  L.)  XXVI.  Πβ/κ  μεν  οΰν  ρυφήματος  ττροσ- 
άρσίος  ουτω  yίvώσκω.  άτάρ  καϊ  ττερϊ  ττοτοΰ, 
όττοΐον  άν  τις  μεΧΧη  ττίνειν,  των  ττpoσypaφησO' 
μενών  ωΰτός  λόγος  τό  εττίτταν  εστίν.  οίδα  δε 
τους  Ιητροΰς  τά  εναντιώτατα  ή  ώς  δει  ττοιεοντας' 
βΰύΧονταί  yάp  ττάντες  ΰττό  τάς  άρχάς  των  νοΰσων 
ττροταρίχεΰσαντες  τους  άνθρώττους  ή  δυο  ή  τρεις 
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of  these  constituents  gives  a  harmonious  compound. 
Black  hellebore  causes  evacuations  that  are  better 
and  more  favourable  to  the  crisis  than  does  peplium; 
but  peplium  breaks  flatulence  better  than  black 
hellebore.  Both,  however,  stop  pain,  as  do  also  many 
other  evacuants ;  but  these  are  the  best  I  know 
of,  though  evacuants  given  in  the  gruel  help,  if 
they  are  not  too  unpleasant  owing  to  bitterness 
or  other  unpleasant  taste,  or  owing  to  quantity, 
colour,  or  some  quality  that  arouses  the  patient’s 
suspicion. 

XXIV.  Immediately  after  he  has  taken  the  purge, 
give  the  patient  a  quantity  of  gruel  not  appreciably 
less  than  usual,  though  it  is  reasonable  to  suspend 
giving  it  while  the  purge  is  acting.  When  the 
purging  has  ceased,  give  less  gruel  than  usual, 
afterwards  increasing  it  gradually,  if  the  pain  have 
ceased  and  nothing  else  indicate  the  contrary. 

XXV.  I  recommend  the  same  rule  if  it  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  the  pure  juice  of  barley.  For  I  hold  it 
to  be  better  on  the  whole  to  begin  giving  it  at  once 
rather  than  to  starve  the  patient  and  then  to  begin 
giving  the  gruel  on  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth  or 
seventh  day,  should  the  disease  not  reach  a  crisis  in 
the  interval.  In  this  case  too  the  preparations  to 
be  made  are  similar  to  those  I  have  described. 

XXVI.  Such  are  my  recommendations  for  the 
administration  of  gruel ;  and  as  to  drink,  whatever 
be  the  nature  of  that  to  be  given,  the  directions  that 
I  shall  set  forth  are  in  general  the  same.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  practice  of  physicians  is  the  exact 
opposite  of  what  it  should  be  ;  for  they  all  wish  at 
the  beginning  of  a  disease  to  reduce  the  patient  by 


g  2 
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ή  καί  πλείους  ημέρας  ουτω  ττροσφερειν  τα  ρυφή- 
ματα  καί  τα  ττόματα'  κα\  ίσως  τι  καί  είκος  δοκεί 

10  αύτοΐσι  είναι  μεγάλης  μ εταβολής  γινόμενης1 2  τω 

11  σώματι  μεγα  τι  κάρτα  καί  άντιμεταβάλλειν. 

XXVII.  Το  δε  μεταβάλλειν  μεν  ευ  εχει  μη 
ολίγον'  δρθως  μεντοι  ττοιητεη  καί  βεβαίως  η 
μεταβολή  καί  εκ  γε  της  μεταβολής  η  ττ ρόσαρσις 
των  γευμάτων  ετι  μάλλον,  μάλιστα  μεν  ουν  άν 
βλάτττοιντο,  εί  μη  δρθως  μετ αβάλλοιεν,  οί  οΰλησι 
τησι  πτισάνησι  χρεωμένοι'  βλάτττοιντο  δ’  άν  καί 
οί  μουνω  τω  ττοτω  χρεωμένοι,  βλάτττοιντο  δ’  άν 
καί  οί  μουνω  τω 

9  ουτοι. 

(9  L.)  XXVIII.  Χρτ)  δε  καί  τα  μαθήματα 
ττοιεΐσθαι  εν  τη  διαίτη  των  άνθ ρώττων  ετι  υγιαι- 
νόντων,  οΐα  συμφεροι .3  εί  γάρ  δη  τοίσι  γε 
υγιαίνουσι  φαίνεται  διαφεροντα  μεγάλα  τα  τοία 
ή  τοία  διαιτηματα  καί  εν  άλλω  τινί  καί  εν  τησι 
μετ αβολήσι,  πως  ουχί  καί  εν  τησι  νουσοισι 
διαφέρει  μεγα  καί  τούτων  εν  τήσιν  δξυτάτ ησι 
μέγιστα  ;  άλλα  μην  ευκαταμάθητόν  γε  εστιν,  οτι 
φαύλη  δίαιτα  βρωσιος  καί  πόσιος  αυτή  εωυτή 

10  εμφερης  αίεί  ασφαλέστερη  εστίν  τδ  επίπαν  ες 
υγιείην,  ή  εϊ  τις  εξαπίνης  μεγα  μετ αβάλλοι  ες 
άλλα,  εττεί  καί  τοίσι  δίς  σιτεομενοισι  τής  ήμερης 
καί  τοίσι  μονοσιτεουσιν  αί  εξαπιναίοι  μετ αβολαί 
βλάιβας  καί  άρρωστίην  παρεχουσιν.  καί  τους 

1  MV  read  "γενομενης. 

2  A  omits  the  second  clause  (βλάπτοιντο  .  .  .  χρεωμένοι). 

3  συμφεροι  A  :  συμφέρει  other  MSS.  I  have  kept  the 
reading  of  A,  as  the  “vague”  optative  without  bv  is 
common  in  the  Corpus.  See  Yol.  I.,  p.  59  (footnote). 
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starvation  for  two,  three,  or  even  more  days  before 
administering  gruel  and  drink.  Perhaps  they  consider 
it  natural,  when  a  violent  change  is  taking  place  1 
in  the  body,  to  counteract  it  by  another  violent 
change. 

XXVII.  Now  to  bring  about  a  change  is  no  small 
gain,  but  the  change  must  be  carried  out  correctly 
and  surely,  a  remark  which  applies  even  more  to  the 
administration  of  food  after  the  change.  Now  those 
will  be  most  harmed,  should  the  change  not  be 
correct,  who  take  unstrained  gruel.  Those  too  will 
be  harmed  who  take  drink  only,  as  well  as  those 
who  take  the  juice  of  barley  only,  but  the  last 
least  of  all. 

XXVIII.  A  physician’s  studies  should  include  a 
consideration  of  what  is  beneficial  in  a  patient’s 
regimen  while  he  is  yet  in  health.  For  surely,  if 
men  in  health  find  that  one  regimen  produces  very 
different  results  from  another,  especially  when  the 
regimen  is  changed,  in  disease  too  there  will  be 
great  differences,  and  the  greatest  in  acute  diseases. 
But  it  is  easily  discovered  that  a  simple  2  diet  of 
food  and  drink,  if  it  be  persevered  in  without  a 
break,  is  on  the  whole  safer  for  health  than  a  sudden, 
violent  change.  For  example,  sudden  changes  cause 
harm  and  weakness,  both  to  those  who  take  one,  and 
to  those  who  take  two  full  meals  a  day.  Those  too 
who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  lunching,  if  they  have 
taken  lunch,  immediately  become  feeble,  heavy  in  all 

1  Or,  reading  γενομΑη*,  “has  taken  place." 

2  So  apparently  is  the  meaning  of  φαΰλοί  here  ;  Galen 
comments  on  its  meaning.  See  e.  g.  xv.  341.  But  it  may  be 
“bad,”  “  poor.” 
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μεν  yε  μη  μεμαθηκότας  άριστάν ,  ήν  άριστήσωσιν, 
ευθέως  αρρώστους  ποιεί  κα\  βαρέας  οΧον  το  σώμα 
καί  άσθενέας  καί  οκνηρούς'  ήν  8έ  και  επι8ειπνή- 
σωσιν,  όζυρε*/μιώ8εας.  ένίοισι  δ’  αν  και  σπατίΧη 
y ένοιτο ,  οτι  παρά  το  έθος  ήχθοφόρηκεν  η  κοιΧίη 

20  είθισμένη  έπιζηραίνεσθαι  και  μη  8ίς  8ιο<γκοΰσθαι 

21  μη8έ  8ίς  εψειν  τα  σιτία. 

XXIX.  ’ Αρη^ει  ούν  τ ούτοισιν  άνασηκώσαι  την 
μεταβοΧήν  ε^κοιμηθήναι  yap  χρή,  ώσπερ  νύκτα 
ciyovTa  μετά  τδ  8εϊπνον,  του  μεν  χειμώνος  άρ- 
ρι^/έως,  του  8ε  θέρεος  άθαΧπέως ·  ήν  8ε  καθεύ8ειν 
μή  8ύνηται,  βρα8εΐαν,  συχνήν  ό8όν  περιπΧανη- 
θέντα,  μή  στασίμως ,  8ειπνήσαι  μη8έν  ή  oXiya 
μη8ε  βΧαβερά'  ετι  8ε  εΧασσον  πιεΐν  και  μή 
υ8αρες.  ετι  8ε  μάΧΧον  αν  πονήσειεν  δ  τοιούτος, 
ει  τρις  φάηοι  τής  ήμερης  ες  κόρον'  ετι  8ε  μάΧΧον, 

10  ει  πΧεονάκις ·  καίτοι  yε  ποΧΧοί  είσιν  οι  εύφόρως 
φέρουσι  τρις  σιτεόμενοι  τής  ήμερης  ες  πΧήθος, 

12  οΐ  άν  ούτως  έθισθώσιν. 

XXX.  ’Αλλα  μήν  και  οί  μεμαθηκό τες  8\ς 
σιτείσθαι  τής  ήμερης,  ήν  μή  άριστήσωσιν,  άσθε- 
νεες  και  άρρωστοί  είσιν  καί  8ειΧοϊ  ες  παν  8pyov 
καί  καρ8ιαΧ^/εες’  κρεμασθαι  yap  αύτοΐσι  8οκεί 
τα  σπXάyχva,  καί  ούρεουσι  θερμόν  καί  χΧωρόν, 
καί  ή  άφο8ος  συyκaίετaι.  εστι  δ’  οίσι  καί  το 
στόμα  πικραίνεται  καί  οί  όφθαΧμοί  κοιΧαίνονται 
καί  οί  κρόταφοι  πάΧΧονται  καί  τα  άκρα  8ιαψύ- 
χεται,1  καί  οί  μεν  πΧείστοι  άνηριστηκότες 2  ου 

1  διαψύχονται  MSS.  :  διαψύχεται  Galen. 

2  A  has  πλείστοι  οί  hv  ηριστηκότςς,  INI  πλείστοί  των  ανηρισ· 
τηκότων  ου  Βνναντ αι  τδ  δεπ τνον,  V  7τλεΐστ οι  των  άνηριστηκότων 
cii  δΰναιται  κατίσθίαν  τυ  δείπνον.  I  read  (with  Klihlewein) 
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the  body,  weak  and  sluggish.  Should  they  also  dine, 
they  suffer  from  acid  eructations.  Diarrhoea  too  may 
occur  in  some  cases,  because  the  digestive  organs 
have  been  loaded,  contrary  to  habit,  when  they  are 
accustomed  to  a  period  of  dryness,  and  not  to  be 
twice  distended  with  food  and  to  digest  food  twice 

XXIX.  It  is  beneficial,  then,  in  these  cases  to 
counterbalance  the  change.  Thus  one  should  sleep 
off  the  meal,1  as  one  passes  the  night  after  dinner,2 
avoiding  cold  in  winter  and  heat  in  summer.  If 
sleep  be  impossible,  a  slow,  long  walk  should  be 
taken,  without  stopping ;  then  no  dinner  should  be 
eaten,  or  at  least  only  a  little  light  food  ;  still  less 
should  be  drunk,  and  that  not  diluted.  Such  a  man 
will  suffer  yet  more  if  he  eat  three  times  a  dav  to 
surfeit,  and  still  more  if  he  eat  more  often.  Yet 
there  are  many  who,  if  accustomed  to  it,  can  easilv 
bear  three  full  meals  a  day. 

XXX.  But,  indeed,  those  too  who  have  the  habit 
of  taking  two  meals  a  day,  should  they  omit  lunch, 
find  themselves  weak,  feeble,  averse  to  all  exertion, 
and  the  victims  of  heart-burn.  Their  bowels  seem 
to  hang,  the  urine  is  hot  and  yellow,  and  the  stools 
are  parched.  In  some  cases  the  mouth  is  bitter, 
the  eyes  are  hollow,  the  temples  throb,  and  the 
extremities  are  chilled  ;  most  men  who  have  missed 

1  Such  I  take  to  be  the  force  of  the  preposition  in 
έ^κοιμ-ηΟηναι. 

2  Galen  says  that  we  must  either  change  τ b  δβΐπνον  to  τον 
αριστον,  or  understand  μετά  τον  Χρίστον  after  χρή.  The  latter 
suggestion  is  the  simpler.  The  text  of  Galen  appears  to  be 
corrupt,  but  the  drift  of  the  passage  is  clear. 

άνηριστ-ηκότες  from  A,  and  omit  the  ot  of  A  as  a  repetition 
of  the  preceding  syllable.  Ktihlewein  puts  αν·ηριστη:<ότ6ς 
$fter  κατεσθίςιν. 
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10  ΰυνανται  κατεσθίειν  το  8εΐπνον,  Βειπνήσαντες  δε 
βαρυνουσι  την  κοιΧίην  καί  όυσκοιτεουσι  ποΧυ 
12  μάΧΧον  ή  el  προηριστήκεσαν. 

XXXI.  'Οπότε  ου ν  ταυτα  τοιαυτα  ηίνεται 
τοϊσιν  υηιαίνουσιν  εΐνεκεν  ι )μίσεος  ήμερης  8ιαι της 
μεταβοΧής,  παρά  το  έθος  ούτε  π ροσθεϊναι  Χυσι- 
4  τεΧεΐν  φαίνεται  ούτε  άώεΧεΐν. 

XXXII.  Ε I  τοίνυν  ούτος  ό  παρά  το  έθος  μο- 
νοσιτήσας  οΧην  την  ήμερην  κενεαγγήσας  8ει- 
πνήσειεν  όπόσον  εϊθιστο,  είκος  αυτόν ,  εί  τότε 
άνάριστος  εάν  επόνει  και  ήρρωστει ,  άειπνήσας 
δε  τότε  βαρύς  ήν,  ποΧυ  μάΧΧον  βαρυνεσθαι ·  εί¬ 
δε  γε  ^ τι  ιτΧείω  'χρόνον  κενεαγγήσας  εξαπίνης 
7  μεταδειπνήσειεν,  ετι  μάΧΧον  βαρυνεϊται.1 

XXXIII.  Ύόν  ούν  παρά  τό  έθος  κενεα'γ'γήσαντα 
συμφέρει  ταΰτην  την  ήμερην  άντισηκώσαι  ώδε* 
άρριγεως  καί  άθαΧπεως  και  ατ αΧαιπώρως — ταυτα 
yap  πάντα  βαρεως  άν  iveyKai — τό  δε  δεϊπνον 

1  In  this  chapter  there  are  two  noticeable  variants.  MV 
omit  την  after  ολην,  and  A  for  el  Tore  άνάριστος  reads  el  ore 
άνάριστος.  Littre,  however,  building  on  Galen's  comment 
( t  \eyei  τ οιοντον  ε’στίν  el  δ  παρά  τ b  eOos  άναρίστητος  μeίvas, 
είτα  δειπνήσας  των  ειθίσμε'νων  ελάττω,  τη?  νυκτδς  4βαρννθη,  πολύ 
peiC6vws  PapvvdriaeTai  δ  πλeίω  η  οσα  eWiaro  δείπνησα?)  reads  as 
follows  :  el  τοίνυν  ουτος  .  .  .  ολην  ήμερην  Keveayypaas,  Sei- 
7 τνήσείεν  δκόσον  είθιστο,  δείπνησα?  δε,  τότε  βαρύς  ήν,  elκbς  αυτόν, 
el,  οτι  άνάριστος  4ων  {πόvee  καί  ηρρώστ€ΐ,  δeιπvησeιe  πλείω  ή 
δκόσον  eidiaro,  πουλί/  μάλλον  βaρΰveσθaι. 


1  There  is  a  remarkable  likeness  between  Chapters 
XXVIII-XXX  and  Ancient  Medicine ,  Chapters  X-XII.  The 
similarity  is  verbal,  and  can  hardly  be  due  to  chance.  Littre 
thinks  t  he  likeness  proves  that  the  author  of  Ancient  Medicine 
was  Hippocrates.  I  confess  that  I  feel  the  force  of  his 
argument  more  now  than  I  did  when  I  was  translating 
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lunch  cannot  eat  their  dinner ;  and  if  they  do  dine 
their  bowels  are  heavy,  and  they  sleep  much  worse 
than  if  they  had  previously  taken  lunch.1 

XXXI.  Since  then  men  in  health  suffer  in  this 
way  through  a  change  in  regimen  for  half  a  day,  it 
is  plainly  beneficial  neither  to  increase  nor  yet  to 
decrease  what  is  customary. 

XXXII.  If  then  this  man,  who  contrary  to  custom 

J  J 

took  only  one  meal,  should  fast  strictly  the  whole 
day  and  then  eat  his  usual  quantity  of  dinner,  it  is 
likely  that — since  on  the  other  occasion  he  suffered 
from  pain  and  weakness  after  taking  no  lunch,  and 
was  heavy  after  dinner — he  will  feel  much  heavier. 
And  if  he  keep  a  strict  fast  for  a  still  longer  period, 
and  then  suddenly  eat  a  dinner,  he  will  feel  heavier 
still.2 

XXXIII.  He  therefore  who  has  fasted  strictly 
contrary  to  his  custom  is  benefited  if  he  compensate 
for  the  day  of  starvation  in  the  following  manner. 

J  <j 

He  should  avoid  cold,  heat  and  fatigue — all  of  which 
will  distress  him — and  his  dinner  should  be  consider- 

Ancient  Medicine,  but  one  treatise  may  contain  a  passage 
appearing  in  another  without  the  author  of  the  two  being 
the  same.  One  may  be  copying  the  other,  or  both  may  be 
copying  a  third.  The  truth  probably  is  that  the  writer  of 
Regimen  in  Acute  Diseases  imitated  Ancient  Medicine. 

2  In  this  chapter  I  follow  Ktililewein,  but  with  no  con¬ 
fidence.  Our  MS.  tradition  seems  to  make  the  severit3r  of 
the  change  depend  upon  the  length  of  the  fast  (ημίσ-eos 
ήιιερηϊ,  ολ ην  ttjv  ·ημόρην ,  eri  πλβίω  χρόνον).  Furthermore,  the 
grammatical  confusion  of  Ch.  XXXII,  with  its  strange  τότε 
before  β apos,  suggests  corruption.  Galen's  comment  points 
to  a  text  now  lost,  although  δττόσον  εΧθιστο  is  a  part  of  it,  in 
which  the  severity  of  the  change  was  made  to  depend  upon 
the  quantity  of  food  taken.  It  is  easy  to  suggest  possible 
restorations,  but  none  are  likely. 
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συχνώ  εΧασσον  ποιησασθ  αι  ?}  οσον  εϊθιστο  καί 
μη  ξηρόν,  αλλά  τού  πΧαδαρωτερου  τρόπον  καί 
7 τιεΐν  μη  υδαρές  μηδε  εΧασσον  η  κατά  Xoyov  τού 
βρώματος’  καί  τη  ύστεραίη  oXiya  άριστησαι,  ώς 
9  εκ  πpoσayωyης  άφίκηταί  ες  το  έθος. 

XXXIV.  Αυτοί  μόντοι  σφεων  αυτών  δυσφορώ- 
τερον  δη  τα  τοιαύτα  φερουσιν  οι  ί τικρόχοΧοι  τα 
άνω *  την  δό  ye  άσιτίην  την  παρά  το  έθος  οι 
φXεy  ματίαι  τά  άνω  εύφορώτερον  το  επίπαν,  ώστε 
καί  την  μονοσιτίην  την  παρά  το  έθος  εύφορώτερον 

6  άν  ούτοί  iveyKaiev. 

XXXV.  Ικανόν  μεν  ούν  καί  τούτο  σημεΐον,  ότι 
αί  μ^ισται  μεταβοΧαί  των  περί  τα?  φύσιας 
ημεων  καί  τα?  εξιας  συμβαινόντων  μάΧιστα 
νοσοποιεουσιν.  ου  δη  οίον  τ.ε  παρά  καιρόν  ούτε 
σφοδράς  τα?  κεvεayyίaς  ποιεΐν  ούτε  άκμαζόντων 
των  νοσημάτων  καί  εν  φXεyμaσιη  εοντων  προσ- 
φερειν  ούτε  εξαπίνης  οΐόν  τε  οΧω  τω  πράγματι 
8  μεταβάΧΧειν  ούτε  επί  τά  ούτε  επί  τά. 

(10  L.)  XXXVI.  Πολλά  δ’  άν  τις  ηδεΧφισμενα 
τούτοισι  των  ες  κοιΧίην  καί  άλλα  εϊποι,  ώς 
εύφόρως  μεν  φερουσι  τά  βρώματα,  ά  είθίδαται, 
ην  καί  μη  άyaθά  η  φύσει *  ωσαύτως  δε  καί  τά 
ποτά’  δυσφόρως  δε  φερουσι  τά  βρώματα,  ά  μη 
είθίδαται,  κην  μη  κακά  ?;·  ωσαύτως  δε  καί  τά 

7  ποτά. 

XXXVII.  Καί  οσα  μεν  κpεηφayίη  ποΧΧη  παρά 
το  έθος  βρωθεΐσα  ποιεί  ?)  σκόροδα  ?}  σίΧφιον  η 
οπός  η  καυΧός  η  ιίΧΧα  οσα  τοιουτότροπα  μεyάXaς 
δυνάμιας  ίδιας  εχοντα,  ησσον  άν  τις  θαυμάσειεν, 
εί  τά  τοιαύτα  πόνους  εμποιεί  εν  τησι  κοιΧιησι 
μάΧΧον  άΧΧων'  αλλά  εί  δη  καταμάθοι,  οσον  μάζα 
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ably  less  than  usual,  not  dry  but  of  rather  a  liquid 
character.  His  drink  must  not  be  watery  nor  out 
of  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  food.  On  the 
next  day  he  should  take  a  light  lunch,  and  so  by 
degrees  return  to  his  usual  practice. 

XXXIY.  The  people  who  bear  these  changes 
with  more  than  usual  distress  are  those  who  are 
bilious  in  the  upper  digestive  tract.  Those  who 
bear  unaccustomed  fasting  better  are  generally  the 
phlegmatic  in  the  upper  tract,  so  that  these  will 
also  bear  better  the  unaccustomed  taking  of  one 
meal  only. 

J 

XXXV.  Now  this  too  is  adequate  proof  that  the 
chief  causes  of  diseases  are  the  most  violent  changes 
in  what  concerns  our  constitutions  and  habits.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  not  possible  unseasonably  to  produce  utter 
starvation,  nor  to  give  food  while  a  disease  is  at  its 
height  and  an  inflammation  remains,  nor  is  it  possible 
suddenly  to  make  a  complete  change  either  in  this 
direction  or  in  that. 

XXXYI.  There  are  many  other  things  akin  to 
these  that  one  might  say  about  the  digestive  organs, 
to  show  that  people  readily  bear  the  food  to  which 
they  are  accustomed,  even  though  it  be  not  naturally 
good.  It  is  the  same  also  with  drinks.  Men  with 
difficulty  bear  the  food  to  which  they  are  unaccus- 
tomed,  even  though  it  be  not  bad.  It  is  the  same 
also  with  drinks. 

XXXYII.  If  it  were  a  question  of  eating  much 
meat  contrary  to  custom,  or  garlic,  or  silphium,  juice 
or  stalk,  or  anything  else  of  the  same  kind  possessing 
powerful  qualities  of  its  own,  one  would  be  less 
surprised  at  its  producing  more  pains  in  the  bowels 
than  do  other  things.  But  it  is  surprising  to  learn 
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οχΧον  καί  oytcov  καί  φυσάν  καί  στρόφον  κοιΧίη 
παρεχει  παρά  τό  έθος  β ρωθεΐσα  τω  άρτοφαηείν 
είθισ  μένω  ή  olov  άρτος  βάρος  καί  στάσιν  κοιΧίης 
L0  τω  μαζοφα^είν  ειθισμίνω  ή  αυτός  γε  ό  άρτος 
θερμός  βρωθεϊς  οίην  δίψαν  παρεχει  καί  εξαπι- 
ναίην  πΧηθώρην  διά  το  ξηραντικόν  τε  και  βραδύ- 
τ τορον,  καί  οι  άηαν  καθαροί  τε  καί  συ^κομιστοί 
τταρα  τό  έθος  βρωθεντες  ola  διαφεροντα  άΧΧΐ']Χων 
ττοιεΰσι  καί  μάζα  γε  ξηρή  τταρα  το  έθος  ή  υγρή  ή 
γΧίσχρη,  καί  τα  άΧφιτα  οΐόν  τι  ποιεί  τά  ττοταίνια 
τοίσι  μη  εΐωθόσι  καί  τά  ετεροία  τοίσι  τά  ττοταίνια 
ειωθόσΐ'  καί  οίνοττοσίη  καί  ύδροττοσίη  τταρά  το 
έθος  ες  θάτερα  μεταβΧηθεντα  εξαπίνης  καί  υδαρής 
20  τε  οίνος  καί  άκρητος  τταρά  το  έθος  εξαπίνης 
ποθείς — ο  μεν  <γάρ  πΧάδον  τε  εν  τη  άνω  κοιΧίη 
εμποιήσει  καί  φυσάν  εν  τη  κάτω ,  ό  δε  παΧμόν 
τε  φΧεβών  καί  καρηβαρίην  καί  δίψαν — καί  Χευκός 
τε  καί  μεΧας  παρά  τό  έθος  μετ αβάΧΧουσιν,1  εί 
καί  άμφω  οίνώδεες  είεν,  όμως  ποΧΧά  άν  ετεροι- 
ώσειαν  κατά  τό  σώμα *  ως  δη  <γΧυκύν  τε  καί 
οίνώδεα  ήσσον  άν  τις  φαίη  θαυμαστόν  είναι  μη 
28  τωυτό  δύνασθαι  εξαπίνης  μεταβΧηθεντα. 

(11  L.)  Ύιμωρητεον  μεν  δη  τοιόνδε  τι  μέρος  τω 
εναντίω  λόγω·  οτι  ι)  μεταβοΧη  τής  διαίτης  του- 
τοισιν  εη  ενετό  ου  μεταβάΧΧοντος  του  σώματος 
ου  τ’  επί  την  ρώμην,  ώστε  προσθεσθαι  δεϊν  σιτια, 
5  ου  τ’  επί  την  άρρωστίην,  ώστ  άφαιρεθήναι. 

XXXVIII.  ΥΙροστεκμαρτεα  δή  καί  ή  ισχύς  καί 
ό  τρόπος  του  νοσήματος  εκάστου  καί  τής  φύσιος 

1  μβταβχλλουσί  A  (A2  adding  - ν )  :  μεταβάΧΧοντι  MV  : 
υβταβληθε/ί  Kiililewein.  I  retain  the  reading  of  A,  taking 
it  to  be  a  dative  of  disadvantage. 
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the  trouble,  distension,  flatulence  and  tormina  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  digestive  organs  by  barley-cake  eaten 
by  one  used  to  eating  bread,  or  the  heaviness  and 
stagnation  in  digestive  organs  caused  by  bread 
eaten  by  one  accustomed  to  eat  barley-cake,  or  the 
thirst  and  sudden  fulness  produced  by  bread  itself, 
when  eaten  hot,  because  of  its  drying  and  indigestible 
qualities  ;  and  the  different  effects  caused  by  over-fine 
and  over-coarse  bread  when  partaken  of  contrary  to 
custom ;  and  by  barley-cake  unusually  dry,  or  moist, 
or  viscid  ;  the  effect  of  new  barley-bread  on  those 
not  used  to  it,  and  of  old  on  those  accustomed  to 
new.  Again,  the  drinking  of  wine  or  the  drinking 
of  water,  when  one  habit  is  suddenly  changed  to 
the  other,  diluted  wine  or  neat  wine  drunk  with  a 
sudden  break  of  habit ;  the  former  produces  water- 
brash  in  the  upper  bowels  and  flatulence  in  the 
lower,  while  the  second  causes  throbbing  of  the 
veins,  heaviness  of  the  head,  and  thirst.  Again,  an 
exchange  of  white  and  dark  wine,  although  both  are 
vinous,  if  contrary  to  habit  will  cause  many  altera¬ 
tions  in  the  body.  So  that  one  should  express  less 
surprise  that  the  sudden  exchange  of  a  sweet  wine 
for  a  vinous,  and  of  a  vinous  for  a  sweet,  should  have 
the  same  effect. 

Let  me  now  say  what  may  be  said  in  favour  of 
the  opposite  reasoning  ;  in  these  cases  the  change 
of  regimen  took  place  without  any  change  in  the 
body,  either  towards  strength,  so  as  to  render 
necessary  an  increase  of  food,  or  towards  weakness, 
so  as  to  require  a  diminution  of  it. 

XXXVIII.  Account  too  must  certainly  be  taken 
of  the  strength  and  character  of  each  illness,  of  the 
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τού1  ανθρώπου  καί  τού  εθεος  τής  διαίτης  τον 
κάιμνοντος,  ού  μούνον  αιτίων,  αλλά  καί  ποτών. 
ποΧΧώ  δ’  ήσσον  επί  την  πρδσθεσιν  ίτεον'  επεί 
γε  την  άφαίρεσιν  οΧως  άφεΧεΐν  ποΧΧαχού  Χυσι- 
τε\εΐ,  οπού  διαρκεΐν  μεΧΧει  ο  κάμνων,  μέχρι*  αν 
τ  ής  νούαου  η  ακμή  πεπανθή.  εν  δποίοισι  δε  το 
9  τοιόνδε  ποιητεον,  yεy ράψεται. 

XXXIX.  Πολλά  δ’  αν  τις  καί  άλλα  ήδεΧφι- 
σμενα  τοϊς  είρημενοισι  γράφοί'  τόδε  γε  μην 
κρεσσον  μαρτύρων'  ού  yap  ήδεΧφισμενον  μούνόν 
εστι  τω  πρηηματι,  περί  ού  μοι  δ  πΧείστος  λόγο? 
είρηται,  άλλ’  αυτό  το  πρύ^μα  επικαιροτατον 
εστιν  διδακτηρίου'  οί  yap  άρχόμενοι  των  οξέων 
νοσημάτων  εστιν  οτε  οί  μεν  σιτία  εφα^/ον  αυθη¬ 
μερόν  ήpyμεvoι  ήδη,  οί  δε  καί  τη  ύστεραίη,  οί  δε 
καί  ερρύφεον  το  προστυχόν,  οί  δε  και  κυκεώνα 
10  επιον.  άπαντα  δε  ταύτα  κακίω  μεν  εστιν,  ή  εί 
ετεροίως  διαιτηθείη'  ί τοΧΧώ  μεντοι  εΧάσσω  βΧάι- 
βην  φερει  εν  τούτω  τω  χρόνω  άμαρτηθεντα,  ή  εί 
τά?  μεν  πρώτας  δύο  ημέρας  η  τρεις  κεvεayyήσειε 
τεΧεως,  τεταρταίος  δε  ε’ώζ;  τοιάδε  διαιτηθείη  ή 
πεμπταΐος ·  ετι  μεντοι  κάκιον,  εί  ταύτας  πάσας 
τάς  ημέρας  προκενεα^^ήσας  εν  τήσιν  ύστερον 
η  μέρη  σ  ιν  ού  τω  διαιτηθείη,  πριν  ή  πεπειρον  την 
νούσον  γει >εσθαΐ'  οοτω  μεν  yap  θάνατον  φερει 
φανερώς  τοΐς  πΧείστοις,  εί  μη  πάμπαν  η  νούσος 
20  ευήθης  είη.  αί  δε  κατ'  άρχάς  άμαρτάδες  ούχ 
ομοίως  ταύτησιν  άνήκεστοι,  άΧΧα  7τολλω  εύακε- 


1  After  τ  ον  the  MSS.  have  re.  It  is  omitted  by  Littre 
after  Galen. 
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constitution  of  the  individual,  and  of  the  habitual 
regimen  of  the  patient,  of  his  drink  as  well  as  of  his 
food.  Much  the  greater  caution  should  be  shown 
in  increasing  the  quantities,  since  it  is  often  beneficial 
to  enforce  total  abstinence  until  the  disease  reaches 
its  height  and  coction  has  taken  place,  should  the 
patient  be  likely  to  hold  out.  The  circumstances  in 
which  such  a  course  ought  to  be  adopted  I  shall 
state  later. 

XXXIX.  There  are  many  other  remarks,  closely 
related  to  what  has  been  already  said,  that  might 
be  made  ;  the  following,  however,  is  a  stronger  piece 
of  evidence,  for  it  is  not  merely  closely  related  to 
the  matter  which  I  have  mostly  been  discussing,  but 
it  is  the  matter  itself,  and  so  its  teaching  is  of  the 
first  importance.  Cases  have  occurred  where  patients 
at  the  beginning  of  acute  diseases  have  eaten  solid 
food  on  the  very  first  day  when  the  onset  has  already 
taken  place,  others  on  the  next  day ;  others  again 
have  taken  the  first  gruel  that  came  to  hand,  while 
some  have  even  drunk  cyceon.1  Another  regimen, 
no  doubt,  would  have  been  an  improvement  on  any 
of  these  courses ;  yet  mistakes  at  this  time  cause 
much  less  harm  than  if  the  patient  had  completely 
starved  for  the  first  two  or  three  days,  and  then 
adopted  this  regimen  on  the  fourth  or  fifth.  It 
would  be  still  worse,  however,  if  he  were  first  to 
starve  for  all  these  days  and  then  to  adopt  such  a 
regimen  in  the  following  days,  before  the  disease 
became  concocted.  The  consequence  is  plainly  death 
in  most  cases,  unless  the  disease  be  very  mild  indeed. 
But  mistakes  at  the  beginning  are  not  so  irremediable, 

1  A  mixed  food,  usually  containing  cheese,  honey  and 
wine. 
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στότ epcu.  τούτο  ουν  ήηεύμαι  μ^ιστον  ύιύακτή- 
ριον,  οτι  ου  στερητεαι  αί  ττρώται  ήμεραι  τού 
ροφήματος  ή  τοίου  ή  τοίου  τοΐσι  μεΧΧουσιν  oXiyo ν 

25  ύστερον  ροφήμασιν  ή  σιτίοισι  χρήσθαι. 

XL.  Υίνθ μενόθεν  μεν  ουν  οοκ  ϊσασιν  ούθ'  οι 
τήσι  κριθώύεσι  τττ ισάνησι  'χρεωμένοι,  οτι  αύτήσι 
κακούνται,  όταν  ρυφεΐν  άρξωνται,  ήν  ττροκενε- 
αγγήσωσιν  8νο  ή  τρεις  νμερας  ή  ττΧείοος,  οοτ  αυ 
οι  τω  χνΧω  χρεωμένοι  ηινώσ  κοοσιν  οτι  τοιοντοισι 
βΧάτττονται  ροφεοντες,  όταν  μή  ορθώς  άρξωνται 
τού  ροφήματος,  τούε  <γε  μην  και  φοΧάσσοοσι 
και  y ινώσκοοσιν ,  οτι  μεyάXηv  την  βΧάβην  φερει, 
ήν ,  πριν  πεπειρον  την  νούσον  ηενεσθαι ,  κριθώύεα 

10  τττισάνην  ρνφή  ο  κάμνων,  είθισμενος  χνΧω 

11  χρήσθαι. 

XLI.  ΥΙάντα  ουν  ταύτα  μεyάXa  μαρτύρια,  ότι 
οοκ  ορθώς  ayooaiv  ες  τα  ύιαιτήματα  οι  ιητροϊ 
τούς  κάμνοντας ·  άλλ’  εν  ήσί  τε  νοόσοισιν  ου  χρή 
κεvεayyεΐv  τούς  μεΧΧοντας  ρυφήμασι  ύιαιτάσθαι, 
κενεαηηεουσιν ,  εν  ήσί  τε  ου  χρή  μετ αβάΧΧειν  εκ 
κεvεayyίης  ες  ροφήματα,  εν  ταότησι  μεταβάΧ- 
Χοοσι.  και  ως  επι  το  ποΧύ  άτταρτι 1  εν  τοοτοισι 
τοΐσι  καιροΐσι  μετ αβάΧΧοοσιν  ες  τα  ροφήματα 
εκ  τής  κεvεayyίης,  εν  οϊσι  ί τοΧΧάκις  άpήyει  εκ 

10  των  ροφημάτων  πΧησιάζειν  τή  κεvεayyιrJ,  ήν  ούτω 

11  τύχη  παροξυνόμενη  ή  νούσος. 


1  άιταρτί  is  the  reading  of  Littre,  found  in  Galen  and  also 
in  R'.  A  has  αμαρτάνει,  M  and  V  have  άμαρτάνουσιν,  followed 
by  ore  δ'  in  A  and  by  ενίοτε  in  M  and  V.  A2  changed  αμαρτάνει 
to  άμαρταίνει,  and  Littre  thinks  that  άπαρτί  εν  became 
άμαρτηνη  and  αμαρταινει,  which  was  corrected  to  αμαρτάνει 
and  αμαρτάνουσι. 
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but  are  much  more  easy  to  counteract.  This  fact 
then,  I  consider  to  be  very  strong  testimony  that 
during  the  first  days  there  should  not  be  abstinence 
from  gruel  of  one  kind  or  another,  if  the  patient  is 
going  to  be  given  gruel  or  solid  food  a  little  later  on. 

XL.  So  there  is  radical  ignorance  among  both 
those  who  use  unstrained  gruel  and  those  who  use 
only  the  juice;  the  former  do  not  know  that  injury 
is  done  if  a  fast  of  two,  three,  or  more  days  precede 
the  commencement  of  taking  gruel,  the  latter  do 
not  know  that  harm  comes  from  taking  their  gruel 
when  the  commencement  is  not  correctly  made.1 
They  do  know,  however,  and  regulate  the  treatment 
accordingly,  that  great  injury  is  done  if  a  patient, 
used  to  taking  barley-water,  take  unstrained  gruel 
before  the  disease  is  concocted. 

XLI.  All  these  things  are  strong  testimony  that 
physicians  do  not  correctly  guide  their  patients  in 
the  matter  of  regimen.  They  make  them  fast  when 
the  disease  is  one  where  fasting  before  taking  gruel 
is  wrong,  and  they  change  from  fasting  to  gruel 
when  the  disease  is  one  where  such  a  change  is 
wrong.  And  generally  they  make  the  change  from 
fasting  to  gruel  exactly  at  those  times  at  which 
often  it  is  profitable  to  exchange  gruel  for  what  is 
virtually  fasting,  should  for  instance  an  exacerbation 
of  the  disease  occur  during  a  gruel  diet. 

1  There  is  some  confusion  in  this  sentence  owing  to  the 
grammatical  subject  being  uncertain.  What  is  the  subject 
of  ϊσασιν ,  the  physicians  or  the  patients  ?  The  sense  requires 
the  former,  but  χρεώμενοι,  βλάπτονται  and  other  words  point 
to  the  latter.  Perhaps  the  explanation  is  that  the  true  subject 
is  an  indefinite  “they,”  a  blank  cheque  to  be  filled  up  by 
“physicians”  in  some  cases  and  by  “patients”  in  others. 
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γτ  ΤΤ  ’  r?  '  '  ·>  \  >  «  >  \ 

-Λ.Ε11.  Ενίοτε  οε  και  ωμα  επισπωνται  αϊτό  τής 

κεφαλής  καί  τού  περί  θώρηκα  τόπου  χολώδεα' 
ay ρνπνίαι  τε  συνεμπίπτ ονσιν  αύτοΐσι ,  δθ  ας  ού 
πεσσεται '  ή  νούσος,  περίλυποι  δε  καί  πικροί 
yivovTai  καί  παραφρονεουσι,  καί  μapμapυyώδεά 
σφεων  τα  ομματα  καί  αί  άκοαί  ήχου  μεσταί  καί 
τα  ακρωτήρια  κατεψυ^/μενα  καί  ούρα  απεπτ 
καί  πτύσματα  λεπτά  καί  αλυκα  καί  κεχρωσμενα 
άκρήτω  χρώματι  σμικρά  καί  ιδρώτες  περί  τράιχη- 
10  λον  καί  διαπορήματα  καί  πνεύμα  προσπταΐον  εν 
τή  άνω  φορή  πυκνόν  ή  piya  λίην,  όφρύες  δεινώσιος 
μετ εχουσαι,  λειποψυχώδεα  πονηρά  καί  των  [μα¬ 
τιών  άπορρίψιες  από  τού  στήθεος  καί  χεϊρες 
τρομώδεες,  ενίοτε  δε  καί  χείλος  τό  κάτω  σείεται. 
ταύτα  δ'  εν  άρχήσι  παραφαινόμενα  παραφροσύνης 
δηλωτικά  εστι  σφοδρής,  καί  ώς  επί  τό  πολύ 
θνήσκουσιν'  οι  δό  δι  αφεύηοντες  ή  μετά  αποστή¬ 
ματος  ή  αίματος  ρύσιος  εκ  τής  ρινός  ή  πύον  τταχύ 
19  πτύσαντες  διαφεύχουσιν,  άλλως  δε  ου. 

XLIII.  Ουδέ  yap  των  τοιούτων  όρώ  εμπείρους 
τούς  ίητρούς,  ώς  χρή  διayιvώσκειv  τάς  ασθένειας 
εν  τή  σι  νούσοισιν,  αί  τε  διά  κεvεayyίηv  άσθε- 
νεύνται,  αί  τε  δι  άλλον  τινά  ερεθισμόν,  αί  τε  διά 
πόνον  καί  υπό  όξύτητος  τής  νούσου,  όσα  τε  ήμεων 
ή  φύσις  καί  ή  έξις  εκάστοισιν  εκτεκνοί  π  άθεα  καί 
εϊδεα  παντοΐα ·  καίτοι  σωτηρίην  ή  θάνατον  φερει 
S  yιvωσκόμεva  καί  ι^νοεύμενα  τά  τοιάδε. 

XLIV.  Μ  εζον  μεν  yάp  κακόν  εστιν,  ήν  διά  τον 
πόνον  καί  την  οξύτητα  τής  νούσου  άσθενεοντι 


pure.” 
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XLII.  Sometimes  such  treatment  draws  crude 
matters  from  the  head  and  bilious  matters  from  the 
region  of  the  chest.  The  patient  is  afflicted  with 
sleeplessness,  in  consequence  of  which  the  disease 
is  not  concocted,  and  he  becomes  depressed,  peevish 
and  delirious ;  flashes  of  light  come  to  the  eyes ; 
the  ears  are  full  of  noise  ;  the  extremities  are  chilled  ; 
urine  is  unconcocted  ;  sputa  thin,  salt,  slightly  tinged 
with  an  unmixed  1  colour ;  sweats  about  the  neck  ; 
disquietude  2  ;  respiration,  interrupted  in  the  ascent 
of  the  breath,  rapid  or  very  deep  ;  eye-brows  dread¬ 
ful  3  ;  distressing  faints  ;  casting  away  of  the  clothes 
from  the  chest ;  trembling  of  the  hands ;  in  some 
cases  there  is  also  shaking  of  the  lower  lip.  These 
symptoms,  when  manifesting  themselves  at  the  be¬ 
ginning,  are  indications  of  violent  delirium,  and 
usually  the  patient  dies.  Those  who  recover  do  so 
with  an  abscession,  or  a  flow  of  blood  from  the  nose, 
or  by  expectoration  of  thick  pus ;  otherwise  they 
do  not  recover  at  all. 

XLII  I.  Nor  indeed  do  I  see  that  physicians  are 
experienced  in  the  proper  way  to  distinguish  the 
kinds  of  weakness  that  occur  in  diseases,  whether 
it  be  caused  by  starving,  or  by  some  other  irritation, 
or  by  pain,  or  by  the  acuteness  of  the  disease  ;  the 
affections  again,  with  their  manifold  forms,  that  our 
individual  constitution  and  habit  engender — and  that 
though  a  knowledge  of  such  tilings  brings  safety  and 
ignorance  brings  death. 

c5  O 

XLIV.  For  example,  it  is  one  of  the  more  serious 
blunders,  when  the  patient  is  weak  through  the  pain 

2  Restlessness;  the  patient  “does  not  know  what  to  do 
with  himself.” 

3  Probably  “frowning.” 
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7 τροσαίρη  τις  ποτόν  ή  ρόφημα  πΧεον  ή  σιτίον, 
οίόμενος  Βια  κβνεαγγίην  άσθενείν.  άεικες  8ε  καί 
Βια  κενεα^ίην  άσθενεοντα  μη  ηνωναι  και  πιεζειν 
τη  Βιαίτη·  φερει  μεν  yap  τ ινα  κίνΒυνον  και  αυτή 
η  άμαρτάς,  ττοΧλω  8ε  ήσσονα  τής  ετερης ·  κατα- 
<γε\αστοτερη  8ε  ί τοΧΧω  αΰτη  μάΧΧον  7]  άμαρτάς 
τής  ετερης ·  εί  yap  αΧΧος  ίητρος  ή  και  Βημότης 
10  εσεΧθών  και  yi >ούς  τα  συμβεβηκότα  Βοίη  και 
φayεϊv  και  πιείν ,  α  ο  ετερος  εκώΧυεν,  επιΒήΧως 
αν  Βοκεοι  ωφεΧηκεναι.  τα  8ε  τοιάΒε  μάΧιστα 
καθυβρίζεται  των  χειρωνακτεων  υπό  των  ανθρώ¬ 
πων  Βοκεί  yap  αύτοίσιν  δ  επεσεΧθών  ίητρος  ή 
ίΒιώτης  ώσπερεί  τεθνεώτα  άναστήσαι.  yεy ράψεται 
ουν  και  περί  τούτων  σημεία,  οίσι  χρή  εκαστα 
17  τούτων  Bιayιvώσ κειν. 

(12  L.)  XLV.  ΥίαραπΧήσια  μεντοι  τ  οίσι  κατά 
κοιΧίην  εστι  και  ταύτα'  και  yap  ήν  οΧον  το  σώμα 
άναπαύσηται  ποΧύ  παρά  το  έθος,  ούκ  αύτίκα 
ερρωται  μάΧΧον’  ήν  8ε  Βή  καί  πΧείω  χρόνον 
ΒιεΧινύσαν  εξαπίνης  ες  τούς  πόνους  εΧθη,  φαυΧόν 
τι  πρήξει  επιΒήΧως.  ου τω  8ε  καί  εν  έκαστον  τού 
σώματος *  καί  yap  οι  πόΒες  τοιόνΒε  τι  πρήξειαν1 
καί  τάΧΧα  Ιΐρθρα,  μή  είθισμενα  πονεΐν,  ήν  Βια 
χρόνου  εξαπίνης  ες  το  πονείν  εΧθη'  ταύτα  δ’  αν 
10  καί  οί  όΒόντες  καί  οί  όφθαΧμοί  πάθοιεν,  καί  ούΒεν 
6  τι  ού’2  επεί  καί  κοίτη  παρα  τό  έθος  μαΧθακή 


1  Gomperz  here  adds  αν,  which  might  easily  fall  out  after 
πρήξειαν.  The  scribe  of  A  has  πρήξει.  Gomperz  is  probably 
right,  but  the  optative  without  hv  is  often  found  in  the 
Hippocratic  writings  where  we  should  expect  the  hv  to  be 
added. 

2  ουδ'εν  ο  τι  οΰ  Cobet :  ovSev  onav  A1  (A2  changes  -av  to 
-ουν)  :  ονθεν  ότιοΰν  MV.  Littre  reads  παν  δτιοΰν  (R'  has  πάν). 
IOO 
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or  the  acuteness  of  the  disease,  to  administer  drink, 
or  more  gruel,  or  food,  under  the  impression  that  the 
weakness  is  due  to  want  of  nourishment.  It  is  a 
shame  too  not  to  recognise  weakness  that  is  due 
to  such  want,  and  to  aggravate  it  by  the  regimen  ; 
for  this  mistake  too  carries  with  it  some  danger, 
though  far  less  than  the  other  mistake.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  much  more  likely  to  make  the  physician  a 
laughing-stock  ;  for  if  another  physician  or  a  layman 
were  to  come  in,  and,  recognising  what  had  taken 
place,  were  to  give  to  eat  and  drink  things  contrary 
to  the  doctor’s  orders,  he  would  show  himself  a 
manifest  helper  of  the  patient.  It  is  especially  such 
mistakes  of  practitioners  that  are  regarded  with 
contempt  by  the  public1;  for  they  think  that  the 
physician  or  layman  who  came  in  later  raised  up  the 
patient  as  it  were  from  the  dead.  So  the  symptoms 
in  these  cases  also  shall  be  described,  whereby  each 
kind  can  be  discriminated. 

XLV.  I  will  now  give  some  facts  that  are  analogous 
to  those  already  given  about  the  bowels.  If  the 
whole  body  have  a  long  and  unusual  rest,  it  does 
not  gain  strength  all  at  once  ;  and  should  it  have 
a  yet  longer  period  of  idleness,  and  then  suddenly 
undergo  fatigue,  it  will  manifestly  fare  somewhat 
badly.  Similarly  too  with  the  several  parts  of  the 
body;  the  feet,  and  the  other  limbs,  will  suffer  in 
a  like  manner,  if,  when  not  accustomed  to  fatigue 
for  a  long  time,  they  suddenly  undergo  it.  The 
teeth  too,  the  eyes,  and  everything  else  would  fare 
in  the  same  way.  For  even  a  bed  that  is  soft,  or 

1  Possibly  ;  “by  their  patients.” 
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πόνον  εμποιεί  και  σκληρή  παρά  το  έθος,  και 
υπαίθ ριος  κοίτη  1  παρα  το  έθος  σκληρυνει  το 
14  σώμα. 

XLVI.  Άταρ  των  τοιώνδε  πάντων  άρκεσει 
7 ταράδε^μά  τι  ypayjrar  εί  yap  τις  έλκος  λαβών 
εν  κνήμη  μήτε  λίην  επίκαιρον  μήτε  λίην  εΰηθες, 
μήτε  ayav  εύελκής  εών  μήτε  ayav  δυσεΧκής, 
αυτίκα  άρξάμενος  εκ  πρώτης  κατακείμενος  ίητρεύ- 
οιτο  και  μηδαμή  μετεωρίζοι  το  σκέλος,  αφλβγ- 
μαντος  μεν  άν  είη  ουτος  μάλλον  καί  υ^/ιής  πολλώ 
θάσσον  άν  γεζΌίτο,  ή  εί  περιπλανώ  μένος  ίητρεύ- 
οιτο*  εί  μεντοι  πεμπταΐος  ή  εκταΐος  εών,  ή  και 
10  ετι  ανωτέρω,  άναστάς  εθελοι  προβαίνειν,  μάλλον 
άν  πονεοι  τότε,  ή  εί  αυτίκα  εξ  αρχής  πλανώμενος 
ίητρευοιτο·  εί  δε  καί  πολλά  ταλαιπωρήσειεν 
εξαπίνης,  πολλω  άν  μάλλον  πονήσειεν,  ή  εί  κείνως 
ίητρευόμενος  τά  αυτά  ταυτα  ταλαιπωρήσειεν  εν 
ταυτησιν  τήσιν  ήμερησιν.  διά  τελεος  ουν  μαρτυρεί 
ταυτα  πάντα  άλλήλοίσιν,  οτι  πάντα  εξαπίνης 
μεζον  πολλω  του  μέτριου  μεταβαλλόμενα  καί 
18  επί  τά  καί  επί  τά  βλάπτει. 

XLVII.  ΐίολλαπλασίη  μεν  ουν  κατά  κοιλίην 
ή  βλάβη  εστίν,  ί)ν  εκ  πολλής  κεvεayyίης  εξαπίνης 
πλέον  του  μέτριου  π ροσαίρηται — καί  κατά  το 
άλλο  σώμα,  ήν  εκ  πολλής  ήσυχιης  εξαίφνης  ες 
πλείω  πόνον  ελθη ,  πολλω  πλείω  βλάψει — ή  εί 
εκ  πολλής  εδωδής  ες  κεvεayyίηv  μετ αβάλλοτ  δει 
μεντοι  καί  το  σώμα  τούτοισιν  ελινυειν  κήν  εκ 
πολλής  ταλαιπωρίης  εξαπίνης  ες  σχολήν  τε  καί 
ραθυμίην  εμπεση,  δει  δε  καί  τούτοισι  την  κοιλίην 

1  κοίτη  :  Gomperz  would  delete. 
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hard,  contrary  to  what  a  man  is  used  to,  produces 
fatigue,  and  sleeping  contrary  to  habit  in  the  open 
air  stiffens  the  body. 

XLVI.  A  single  example  of  all  these  things  will 
suffice.  Take  the  case  of  a  man  on  whose  leg  appears 
a  sore  that  is  neither  very  serious  nor  very  slight,  and 
suppose  he  is  neither  a  very  good  nor  a  very  bad  sub¬ 
ject.  If  from  the  very  first  day  he  undergo  treatment 
while  lying  on  his  back  and  never  raise  his  leg  at  all, 
he  will  suffer  less  from  inflammation,  and  will  recover 
much  more  quickly  than  if  he  walk  about  while  being 
treated.  If,  however,  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  or 
later  still,  he  were  to  get  up  and  move  about,  he 
would  then  suffer  more  pain1  than  if  he  wrere  to 
walk  about  under  treatment  from  the  very  first. 
And  if  he  should  suddenly  undertake  many  exer¬ 
tions,  he  would  suffer  much  more  pain 1  than  it 
with  the  other  treatment  he  undertook  the  same 
exertions  on  these  days.  So  in  all  cases  all  the 
evidence  concurs  in  proving  that  all  sudden  changes, 
that  depart  widely  from  the  mean  in  either  direc¬ 
tion,  are  injurious. 

XLVI I.  So  the  harm  to  the  bowels,  if  the 
patient  after  long  fasting  suddenly  take  more  than 
a  moderate  quantity — the  body  too  in  general,  if 
after  long  rest  it  suddenly  undergo  an  extra  amount 
of  fatigue,  will  receive  far  greater  harm  therefrom 
— is  many  times  greater  than  that  which  results 
from  a  change  from  full  diet  to  strict  fasting.  How¬ 
ever,  the  body  also  must  rest  in  this  case  ;  and  if 
after  great  exertion  the  body  suddenly  indulge  in 
idleness  and  ease,  the  bowels  in  this  case  too  must 


1  ttoi'os  is  “pain”  here,  but  “fatigue,” 
the  preceding  chapter. 
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10  εΧινύειν  εκ  πΧήθεος  βρώμης·  ει  δέ  μη ,  πόνον  εν 
τω  σώματι  Εμποιήσει  και  βάρος  οΧου  τού 
12  σώματος. 

(13  L.)  XLVIII.  Ό  ουν  πΧεΐστός  μοι  λόγο? 
yeyovev  περί  τής  μεταβοΧής  τής  επί  τα  καί  επί 
τά.  ες  πάντα  μεν  ουν  εΰχρηστον  ταύτ  είδέναι· 
άτάρ  καί,  περί  ου  ό  λόγο?  ήν,  οτι  εν  τήσιν  όξείησι 
νούσοισιν  ες  τά  ρυφήματα  μεταβάΧΧονσιν  εκ  τής 
κενεαγγίης·  μετ αβΧητεον  yap  ώς  βγω  κεΧευω· 
επειτα  ου  χρηστεον  ρνφήμασιν,  πριν  7 )  νουσος 
πεπανθή  ή  αΧΧο  τι  σημεΐον  φανή  ή  κατά  εντερον, 
KeveayyiKov  ή  ερεθιστικόν,  ή  κατά  τά  υποχόνδρια, 
10  ola  yeypάψeτaι. 

XLIX.  Άypυπvίη  ισχυρή  πόμα  και  σιτίον 
άπεπτ ότερα  ποιεί,  και  ή  επί  θάτερα  αυ  μεταβοΧή 
Χύει  τό  σώμα  καί  εφθότητα  και  καρηβαρίην 
4  εμποιεί. 

(14  L.)  L.  ΤΧυκυν  δε  οίνον  και  οίνώδεα,  καί 
Χευκόν  και  μεΧανα,  καί  μεΧίκρητον  καί  ύδωρ  καί 
όξύμεΧι  τοισίδε  σημαινόμενον  χρή  διορίζειν  εν 
τήσιν  όζείρσι  νουσοισι·  ό  μεν  ^/Χυκυς  ήσσόν  εστιν 
καρηβαρικός  του  οινώδεος  καί  ήσσον  φρένων 
άπτόμενος  καί  διαχωρητικώτερος  δή  τι  του  ετέρου 
κατά  εντερον,  μεyaXόσπXayχvoς  δε  σπΧΐ]νός  καί 
ήπατος ·  ουκ  επιτήδειος  δε  ουδέ  τοΐσι  πικροχό- 
Χοισι ·  καί  γ«ρ  ουν  καί  διψώδΐ]ς  τοΐσί  yε  τοιού- 
10  τοις·  άτάρ  καί  φυσώδης  του  έντερου  τού  άνω,  ου 
μην  ποΧέμιός  ye  τω  έντέρω  τω  κάτω  κατά  Xoyov 


1  According  to  Galen,  εφθότηί  means  here  a  heated  state 
connected  with  the  humours,  a  sort  of  flabbiness  akin  to  the 
condition  produced  by  boiling. 
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rest  from  abundance  of  food,  otherwise  pain  Λνΐΐΐ 
occur  in  the  body  and  heaviness  in  .every  part  of  it. 

XLVIII.  So  most  of  my  account  has  dealt  with 

·/ 

change  in  one  direction  or  another.'  Now  while  this 
knowledge  is  useful  for  all  purposes,  it  is  especially 
important  because  in  acute  diseases  there  is  a  change, 
the  subject  of  our  discussion,  from  strict  fasting  to 
gruels.  This  change  should  be  made  in  accordance 
with  my  instructions ;  and  then  gruels  must  not  be 
employed  before  the  disease  is  concocted,  or  some 
other  symptom,  either  of  inanition  or  of  irritation, 
appear  in  the  intestine,  or  in  the  hypochondria, 
according  to  the  description  I  shall  give  later. 

XLIX.  Obstinate  sleeplessness  makes  food  and 
drink  less  digestible,  while  a  change  to  the  opposite 
extreme  relaxes  the  body,  and  causes  flabbiness  1 
and  heaviness  of  the  head. 

L.  The  following  criteria  enable  us  to  decide 
when  in  acute  diseases  we  should  administer  sweet 
wine,  vinous  wine,  white  wine  and  dark  wine, 
hvdromel,  water  and  oxymel.2  Sweet  wine  causes 
less  heaviness  in  the  head  than  the  vinous,  goes  to 
the  brain  less,3  evacuates  the  bowels  more  than  the 
other,  but  causes  swelling  of  the  spleen  and  liver. 
It  is  not  suited  either  to  the  bilious4;  in  fact  it  also 
makes  them  thirsty.  Moreover  it  causes  flatulence 
in  the  upper  intestine,  without,  however,  disagree¬ 
ing  with  the  lower  intestine  proportionately  to  the 

2  Hvdromel  (honey  and  water)  and  oxymel  (honey  and 
vinegar)  were,  with  wine,  the  chief  drinks  given  in  serious 
diseases. 

3  Is  less  apt  to  cause  delirium,  or  (perhaps)  semi¬ 
intoxication. 

4  See  Vol.  I,  p.  255,  note  2. 
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τής  φυσΐ] <?·  καίτοι  ου  ττάνυ  ττορίμη  έστίν  ή  άττο 
τού  <y\v/ceo<;  οϊνου  φύσα,  άΧΧ'  έ*/χρονίζει  περί 
ύττοχονδριον.  και  yap  ούν  οΰτος  ήσσον  διουρη¬ 
τικός  έστιν  το  έττίτταν  τού  ο'ινώδεος  Χευκού' 
τττυάΧου  δε  μαΧΧον  άνα^ω^ος  τού  ετέρου  ό 
^Χυκύς.  καί  οίσι  μεν  διψώδης  εστίν  ί γινόμενος, 
ήσσον  αν  τούτοις  avdyoi  ή  δ  ετερος  οίνος, 
οίσι  δε  μή  διψώδης,  μαΧΧον  avdyoi  αν  τού 
20  ετέρου. 

LI.  Ό  δε  Χευκός  οινώδης  οίνος  έττήνηται  μεν 
και  εφτεκται  τα  ττΧεϊστα  και  τα  μέγιστα  εν  τή 
τού  y Χυκέος  οϊνου  διηθήσει'  ές  δε  κύστιν  μαΧΧον 
7 τόριμος  εών  τού  ετέρου  και  διουρητικός  και  καταρ- 
ρηκτικος  εών  αιει  ποΧΧα  ττροσωφεΧεϊ  εν  ταύτησι 
τήσι  νούσοισι ·  καϊ  yap  εί  ι τρος  άΧΧα  άνεττιτη- 
δειότερος  τού  ετέρου  ττέφυκεν,  άλλ’  όμως  κατά 
κύστιν  ή  κάθαρσις  ύττ  αυτού  ^/ινομένη  ρύεται, 
ήν  ιτροτ  ρέττηται  δττοϊα  δει.  καΧα  δε  ταύτα 
10  τεκμήρια 1  ττερϊ  τού  οϊνου  και  ώφεΧείης  και 
βΧάιβης·  άσσα  άκαταμάθητα  ήν  τοϊσιν  έμεύ 
12  yεpaιτέpoισιv. 

LII.  Κ ιρρω  δ’  αύ 2  οϊνω  καί  μέΧανι  αύστηρω 
εν  ταύτησι  τήσι  νούσοισιν  ες  τάδε  αν  χρήσαιο·  εϊ 
καρηβαρίη  μεν  μή  ενείη  μηδέ  φρένων  άψις  μηδέ 
το  7 ττύαΧον  κωΧυοιτο  τής  ανόδου  μηδέ  τό  ούρον 
ϊσγοιτο,  διαγμο ρήματα  δε  ττΧαδαρώτερα  καϊ  ξυσ- 
ματωδέστερα  εϊη,  εν  δή  τοϊσι  τοιούτοισι  ττρέττοι 
άν  μάΧιστα  μεταβάΧΧειν  εκ  τού  Χευκού  καί  όσα 


1  V  has  here  τ rjs,  the  other  MSS.  τά.  Omitted  by 
Kiihlewein. 

2  αυ  Reinhold  and  Kiihlewein  :  av  A.  Omitted  by  MV. 
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flatulence  produced.  And  yet  flatulence  from  sweet 
wine  is  not  at  all  transient,1  but  stays  in  the  region 
of  the  hypochondrium.  In  fact  it  is  on  the  whole 
less  diuretic  than  vinous  white  w  ine ;  but  sweet 
wine  is  more  expectorant  than  the  other.  In  per¬ 
sons  who  are  made  thirsty  by  drinking  it,  it  proves 
less  expectorant  than  the  other ;  but  when  it  does 
not  produce  thirst  it  is  the  more  expectorant. 

LI.  As  to  white  vinous  wrine,  most  and  the  most 
important  of  its  virtues  and  bad  effects  have  already 
been  given  in  my  account  of  swreet  wine.  Passing 
more  readily  than  the  other  into  the  bladder,  being 
diuretic  and  laxative,  it  always  is  in  many  ways 
beneficial  in  acute  diseases.  For  although  in  some 
respects  its  nature  is  less  suitable  than  the  other, 
nevertheless  the  purging  through  the  bladder  that 
it  causes  is  helpful,  if  it  be  administered  2  as  it 
should  be.  These  are  good  testimonies  to  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  wine,  and  they 
Avere  left  undetermined  by  my  predecessors. 

LI I.  A  pale  wine,  again,  and  an  astringent,  dark 
wine,  may  be  used  in  acute  diseases  for  the  following 
purposes.  If  there  be  no  heaviness  of  the  head,  if 
the  brain  be  not  affected,3  nor  the  sputum  checked, 
nor  the  urine  stopped,  and  if  the  stools  be  rather 
loose  and  like  shavings,  in  these  and  in  similar 
circumstances  it  will  be  very  suitable  to  change 

1  ττορίμη  is  a  most  difficult  word  to  translate.  “Transient  ” 
is  the  translation  of  Adams,  and  is  only  partially  satisfactory. 
The  word  means  “  easily  moving  itself,”  “  apt  to  shift.” 

2  -προτρίπηται  is  a  difficult  word.  It  suggests  that  the 
λευκύί  οϊνώδης  ofoos  must  be  “  encouraged  ”  by  careful  pre¬ 
cautions  in  administering  it,  if  the  effects  are  to  be  the 
best. 

3  See  note  on  p.  105. 
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τ ούτοισιν  εμφερεα.  προσσυνιεναι  δε  χρη  οτι  τα 
μεν  άνω  πάντα  και  τα  κατά  κύστιν  ησσον  βΧάψει, 

10  ήν  ύδαρεστερος  η,  τα  δε  κατ  εντερον  μάΧΧον 

11  δνήσει,  ην  άκρητεστερος  η. 

(15  L.)  LII1.  ΧΙεΧίκρητον  δε  ί τινδμενον  δία 
πάσης  τής  νούσου  εν  τησιν  δξείησι  νούσοισιν  το 
επιπαν  μεν  τοίσι  πικροχοΧοισι  καί  μεγαλο- 
σττΧάγχνοις  ησσον  επιτήδειον  η  τοίσι  μη  τοιού- 
τοισΐ'  διψώδες  yε  μην  ησσον  τον  γΧυκεος  οίνον 
πνεύμονός  τε  yap  μαΧθακτικόν  εστιν  και  πτυάΧου 
avaywyov  μέτριων  και  βηχος  τταρηηορικόν'  εχει 
yap  σμι ^ματώδές  τι,  ο  ου  μάΧΧον  του  καιρού  1 
κaτay\ισχpaίvει  τδ  πτύαΧον.  εστι  δε  και 
10  διουρητικόν  μεΧικ ρητόν  ικανών,  ην  μη  τι  tow  άπο 
σπΧά^χνων  κωΧύη·  και  διαχωρητικον  δε  κάτω 
χοΧωδεων,  εστι  μεν  δτε  καΧών,  εστι  δ’  ο  τε  κατα- 
κορεστερων  μάΧΧον  τού  καιρού  και  άφρωδε- 
στερων.  μάΧΧον  δε  το  τοιούτο  τοίσι  χοΧωδεσί 
15  τε  και  μεyaXoσπXάyχvoισι  yii >εται. 

LIV.  ΤΙτυάΧου  μεν  ούν  άι Jaywyrjv  και  πνεύ- 
μονοϊ  μάΧθαζιν  το  ύδαρεστερον  μεΧίκρητον  ποιεί 
μάΧΧον ·  τά  μεντοι  άφρώδεα  διαχωρηματα  και 
μάΧΧον  τού  καιρού  κατακορεως  χοΧωδεα  καί 
μάΧΧον  θερμά  το  άκρητον  μάΧΧον  τού  ύδαρεος 
άyει^  το  δε  τοιόνδε  διαχώρημα  εχει  μεν  καί  αΧΧα 
σίνεα  μεyάXa^  ούτε  y άρ  εζ  υποχονδρίου  καύμα 
σβεννύει,  άΧΧ  δρμα,  δυσφορίην  τε  καϊ  ριπτασμον 

1  Cora}T  was  the  first  to  give  a  simple  explanation  of  this 
difficult  passage  by  adding  ού  before  μάλλον.  See  the  note 
of  Littre  for  the  views  of  earlier  commentators. 

1  The  phrase  μάλλον  του  καιρού  occurs  several  times  in  this 
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from  white  wine.  It  must  further  be  understood 
that  the  wine  under  consideration  will  do  less  harm 
to  all  the  upper  parts  and  to  the  bladder,  if  it  be 
more  diluted,  but  will  benefit  the  bowels  the  more 
if  it  be  less  so. 

LI  1 1.  Hydromel,  drunk  throughout  the  course  of 
an  acute  disease,  is  less  suited  on  the  whole  to  the 
bilious,  and  to  those  with  enlarged  bellies,  than  to 
those  who  are  not  such.  It  causes  less  thirst  than 
does  sweet  wine,  for  it  softens  the  lungs,  is  mildly 
expectorant,  and  relieves  a  cough.  It  has,  in  fact, 
a  detergent  quality,  which  makes  the  sputum  viscid, 
but  not  more  so  than  is  seasonable.1  Hydromel  is 
also  considerably  diuretic,  unless  some  condition  of 
the  bowels  prove  a  hindrance.  It  also  promotes  the 
evacuation  downwards  of  bilious  matters,  that  are 
sometimes  favourable,  sometimes  more  intense  and 
frothy  than  is  seasonable.  This  effect,  however, 
happens  rather  to  those  who  are  bilious  and  have 
enlarged  bellies. 

LIV.  Now  the  bringing  up  of  sputum,  and  the 
softening  of  the  lungs,  are  effected  rather  by 
hydromel  which  has  been  considerably  diluted  with 
water.  Frothy  stools,  however,  that  are  more 
intensely  bilious,  and  hotter,  than  is  seasonable,'2 
are  more  provoked  by  neat  hydromel  than  by  that 
which  is  diluted.  Such  stools  cause  besides  serious 
mischiefs ;  they  intensify,  rather  than  extinguish, 
the  heat  in  the  hypochondrium,  cause  distress  and 

part  of  the  book — a  good  instance  of  the  psychological  truth 
that  a  phrase  once  used  is  apt  to  suggest  itself  sub¬ 
consciously.  It  means  “abnormal,”  “more  than  is  usual 
in  the  circumstances.” 

2  See  previous  note. 
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των  μεΧεων  εμποιεί  εΧκώΒες  τ’  earl  καί  εντέρου 
10  καί  εΒρης·  άΧεζητήρια  Βέ  τούτων  yeypayjrerai. 

LV.  ’  A  veu  μεν  ρυφημά των  μεΧικρη τω  χρεω¬ 
μένος  άντ  αΧΧου  ποτού  εν  ταύτησι  τησι  νούσοισι 
τ τοΧΧά  αν  εύτυχοίης  καί  ούκ  αν  πολλά  άτυχοίης’ 
οίσι  Be  Βοτεον  και  οϊσιν  ου  Βοτεον,  τα  μεηι,στα 
5  εϊρηται,  real  Be’  ο  ου  Βοτεον. 

LVI.  Ινατ^νωσ  ται  Βε  μεΧίκ ρητόν  υπό  των 
άνθ ρωπων,  ώς  κατα^υιοΐ  τους  πίνοντας,  και  Βιά 
τούτο  ταχυθάνατου  είναι  νενόμισται.  εκΧηθη 
Βε  τούτο  Βιά  τούς  άποκαρτερέοντας’  ενιοι  yap 
μεΧικρήτω  ποτω  χρεονται  ως  τοιούτω  Βηθεν  έόντι. 
το  Βε  ου  παντάπασιν  ώΒε  εχει,  άΧΧά  ΰΒατος  μεν 
ποΧΧω  Ισχυρότερου  εστιν  ττινόμενον  μούνον,  ει  μη 
ταράσσοι  την  κοιΧίην'  άτάρ  καί  οίνου  Χεπτού 
real  όΧ^οφόρου  καί  άνόΒμου  η  μεν  ισχυρότερου, 
10  η  1  Βε  ασθενέστερου,  μέ^/α  μην  Βιαφερει  καί 
οΐνου  καί  μεΧιτος  άκρητότης  ες  ίσχύν  άμφοτέρων 
Β  όμως  τούτων,  εί  και  ΒιττΧάσιον  μέτρου  οίνου 
άκρητου  ττίνοι  τί?,  η  οσον  μέΧι  έκΧείχοι,  ποΧΧον 
άν  Βηττου  ισχυρότερος  εΐη  ύττό  τού  μεΧιτος,  ει 
μούνον  μη  ταράσσοιτο  την  κοιΧίην'  ποΧΧαπΧά- 
σιον  yap  άν  καί  το  κόττριον  Βιεξίοι  άν  αύ τω.  ει 
μεντοι  ρυφηματι  χρεοιτο  τττισάνη,  επιπίνοι  Βε 
μεΧίκρητον,  ayav  πΧησμονωΒες  άν  ειη  και 
φυσώΒες  και  τοϊσι  κατά  ύποχόνΒριον  σπXάyχvoις 
20  ασύμφορου’  προπινόμενον  μεντοι  προ  ροφημάτων 

1  f)  A  :  iveiri  MV  (V  has  also  eVeirj  for  the  former  y).  Galen 
recognises  two  readings,  y  and  ivi-η. 


1  I  cannot  make  sense  out  of  this  passage  if  διαφέρει  means 
“  is  different,”  as  Littre  and  Adams  take  it.  The  word  ouws 
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agitation  of  the  limbs,  and  ulcerate  the  intestines 
and  the  seat.  I  shall,  however,  write  afterwards 
remedies  for  these  troubles. 

LV.  The  use  of  hydromel,  without  gruel,  instead 
of  other  drink  in  acute  diseases  will  cause  many 

w 

successes  and  few  failures.  I  have  already  given 
the  most  important  directions  as  to  whom  it  should, 
and  to  whom  it  should  not,  be  administered,  as  well 
as  the  reason  why  it  should  not  be  administered. 

LV'"!.  Hydromel  has  been  condemned  by  the 
public  on  the  ground  that  it  weakens  those  who 
drink  it,  and  for  this  reason  it  has  the  reputation 
of  hastening  death.  This  reputation  it  has  won 
through  those  who  starve  themselves  to  death,  some 
of  whom  use  hydromel  as  a  drink,  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  it  will  hasten  their  end.  But  it  by  no 
means  has  this  character,  being  much  more  nutritive, 
when  drunk  alone,  than  water  is,  unless  it  deranges 
the  digestive  organs.  Moreover,  it  is  in  some 
respects  more,  and  in  some  respects  less  nourishing 
than  wine  that  is  thin,  weak  and  odourless.  Both 
neat  wine  and  neat  honey  are  indeed  strong1  in 
nutritive  power,  but  if  a  man  were  to  take  both, 
even  though  he  took  twice  as  much  neat  wine  as  he 
swallowed  honey,  he  would,  I  think,  get  from  the 
honey  much  more  strength,  if  only  his  digestive 
organs  were  not  disordered,  as  the  quantity  of  the 
stools  also  would  be  multiplied.·  If,  however,  he 
use  barley  gruel,  and  then  drink  hydromel,  it  will 
cause  fullness,  flatulence,  and  trouble  in  the  bowels 
about  the  hypochondrium.  Drunk  before  the  gruel, 

in  the  next  sentence  suggests  that  though  both  honey  and 
wine  are  nutritive,  yet  honey  is  much  more  so.  Hence  I 
take  διαφέρει  to  mean  “  is  pre-eminent.” 
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μεΧίκρητον  ου  βΧάι ττει  ώς  μετ αττινόμενον,  άλλα 
22  τι  καί  ώφεΧεϊ. 

LVII.  'Εφθ  ον  δε  μ εΧίκρητον  εσιδεΐν  μεν  π τοΧΧω 
καΧΧιον  τού  ωμού ·  Χαμττρόν  τε  γάρ  ΛταΙ  Χετττόν 
και  Χευκον  και  διαφανές  γίνεται,  αρετήν  δε 
ήντινα  αντω  ττροσθεω  διαφερουσάν  τι  τού  ωμού 
ούκ  εχω'  ούδε  yap  ήδιόν  εστιν  τού  ωμού,  ήν 
Tvyyjxvr]  yε  καΧόν  το  μεΧι  εόν  άσθενεστερον 
μεντοι  τού  ωμού  καί  άκοττρωδεστερον  εστιν'  ών 
ουδέτερης  τιμωρίης  ττροσδεΐται  μεΧίκρητον.  ay- 
χιστ α  δε  χρηστεον  αύτω  τοιωδε  εόντι,  ει  τδ  μεΧι 
10  τυηχάνοι  πονηρόν  εόν  και  ακάθαρτον  καί  μεΧαν 
καί  μη  εδώδες·*  άφεΧοιτο  yap  civ  η  εφτησις  των 
12  κακοτητων  αυτού  το  ττΧεΐον  τού  αϊσχεος. 

(16  L.)  LVIII.  Τδ  δε  όξύμεΧι  καΧεύμενον 
ττοτον  ποΧΧαχού  εύχρηστον  εν  ταύτησι  τήσι 
νούσοισιν  εύρήσεις  εον'  τ ττυάΧου  yap  άvayωyό ν 
εστιν  και  εύττνοον.  καιρούς  μεντοι  τοιούσδε  εχεί' 
το  μεν  κάρτα  οξύ  ούδε  ν  αν  μέσον1  ττοιησειεν  προς 
τά  τττύαΧα  τά  μη  ρηϊδίως  ανιόντα'  ει  yap  άνα- 
yciyoi  μεν  τά  ε^/κερχνοντα  και  οΧισθον  εμττοιή- 
σειεν  και  ώσπερ  διαπτερώσειε  τον  ftpoyxov. 
πapηyopήσειεv  άν  τι  τον  πνεύμονα'  μαΧθακτικον 
10  ycip.  και  ει  μεν  ταύτα  συyκυpήσειε,  μεyάXηv 
ωφεΧείην  εμποιήσει,  εστι  δ’  οτε  το  κάρτα  οξύ 
ούκ  εκράτησε  τής  άvayωyής  τού  πτυάΧου,  άΧΧά 
7 τpoσεyXίσχpηvε  και  εβΧαήτε'  μάΧιστα  δε  τούτο 
πάσχουσιν  ούπερ  καί  αΧΧως  όΧεθριοί  εισι  και 
αδύνατοι  βήσσειν  τε  και  άποχρεμπτεσθαι  τά 
ενεχόμενα,  ες  μεν  ούν  τόδε  ττ ροστεκμαίρεσθαι 
χρή  την  ρώμην  τού  άνθ ρώττου  καί,  ήν  εΧπίδα  εχη, 
διδόναι'  διδόναι  δε,  ήν  διδως,  άκροχΧίαρον  καί 
19  κατ'  oXiyov  το  τοιόνδε  καί  μη  Χάβρως. 
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however,  it  does  not  harm  as  it  does  if  drunk  after — 
nay,  it  is  even  somewhat  beneficial. 

LVII.  Boiled  hydromel  is  much  more  beautiful  in 
appearance  than  is  unboiled,  being  bright,  thin,  white 
and  transparent,  but  I  know  of  no  virtue  to  attribute 
to  it  which  the  unboiled  does  not  possess  equally.  It 
is  not  more  pleasant  either,  provided  that  the  honey 
be  good.  It  is,  however,  less  nutritious  than  the 
unboiled,  and  causes  less  bulky  stools,  neither  of 
which  properties  are  of  any  use  to  hydromel.  Boil 
it  by  all  means  before  use  if  the  honey  should  be 
bad,  impure,  black  and  not  fragrant,  as  the  boiling 
will  take  away  most  of  the  unpleasantness  of  these 
defects. 

LVIII.  You  will  find  the  drink  called  oxymel 
often  useful  in  acute  diseases,  as  it  brings  up  sputum 
and  eases  respiration.  The  occasions,  however,  for 
it  are  the  following.  When  very  acid  it  has  no 
slight  effect  on  sputum  that  will  not  easily  come  up; 
for  if  it  will  bring  up  the  sputa  that  cause  hawking, 
promote  lubrication,  and  so  to  speak  sweep  out  the 
windpipe,  it  will  cause  some  relief  to  the  lungs  by 
softening  them.  If  it  succeed  in  effecting  these 
things  it  will  prove  very  beneficial.  But  occasion¬ 
ally  the  very  acid  does  not  succeed  in  bringing  up 
the  sputum,  but  merely  makes  it  viscid,  so  causing 
harm.  It  is  most  likely  to  produce  this  result  in 
those  who  are  mortally  stricken,  and  have  not  the 
strength  to  cough  and  bring  up  the  sputa  that  block 
the  passages.  So  with  an  eye  to  this  take  into 
consideration  the  patient’s  strength,  and  give  acid 
oxymel  only  if  there  be  hope.  If  you  do  give  it,  give 
it  tepid  and  in  small  doses,  ne\'er  much  at  one  time. 

1  μέσον  A  and  some  other  MSS.  :  μέζον  M.  Galen  refers  to 
both  readings. 
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LIX.  Το  μέντοι  οΧίγον  ύποξυ  υγραίνει  μεν 
στόμα  καί  φάρυγγα  άναγωγόν  τε  ί ττυάΧου  εστι 
καί  άδιήτον'  ύποχονδρίω  δε  καί  σπΧάγχνοισιν 
τοίσι  ταυτη  ευμενές'  καί  τ ας  από  μέΧιτος 
βΧάβας  κωΧύει'  το  yap  εν  μέΧιτι  χοΧωδες 
κοΧάζεται.  εστι  δε  καί  φύσεων  καταρρηκτικον 
καί  ές  ovpyjaiv  προτρεπτικόν’  εντέρου  μέντοι  τω 
κάτω  μέρει  ττΧαδαρώτερον  καί  ξύσματα  έμττοιει' 
εστι  δ ’  ο  τε  καί  φΧαύρον  τούτο  εν  τήσιν  όξείησιν 
10  των  νούσων  γίνεται,  μάΧιστα  μεν  οτι  φυσάς 
κωΧυει  ττεραιούσθαι,  άΧΧά  τταΧινδρομείν  ποιεί, 
ετι  δε  καί  άΧΧως  γυιοί  καί  ακρωτήρια  ήτύχει' 
τ  αυτήν  καί  οίδα  μούνην  την  βΧάβην  δι  όξυ- 

14  μέΧιτος  γινομένην,  ήτις  άξιη  γραφής. 

LX.  Ό Χίγον  δε  το  τοιόνδε  ττοτον  νυκτος  μεν 
καί  νηστει  τ τρδ  ροφήματος  επιτήδειον  προ- 
7 τίνεσθαΓ  άτάρ  καί  όταν  ττοΧυ  μετά  ρόφημα  η, 
ουδέ  ν  κωΧυει  πινειν.  τοίσι  δέ  ττοτω  μούνον 
διαιτωμένοισιν  άνευ  ροφημάτων  διά  τόδε  ούκ 
επιτήδειόν  εστιν  αίεί  διά  παντός *  1  χρήσθαι  τούτω. 
μάΧιστα  μεν  διά  ξύσιν  καί  τρηχυσμόν  τού 
εντέρου'  άκόπρω  γάρ  εόντι  μάΧΧον  έμποιοίη  civ 
ταύτα  κενεαγγίης  παρεούσης'  έπειτα  δέ  καί  το 
10  μεΧίκρητον  τής  ισχύος  άφαιρέοιτ  άν.  ήν  μέντοι 
άρήγειν  φαίνηται  προς  την  σύμπασαν  νούσον 
7Γθλλώ  ποτω  τούτω  χρήσθαι,  όΧίγον  χρή  το  οξος 
παραχείν,  όσον  μούνον  γινώσκεσθαι ’  ου  τω  γάρ 
καί  ά  φιΧεΐ  βΧάπτειν,  ήκιστα  άν  βΧάπτοι,  καί  ά 

15  δείται  ώφεΧείης,  προσωφεΧοίη  άν. 

1  δια  παντδς  MV  :  μοΰνον  Α. 

1  Oxymel  in  general,  not  the  particular  kind  discussed  in 
the  previous  chapter, 
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LIX.  Bat  slightly  acid  oxymel  moistens  the  mouth 
and  throat,  brings  up  sputum  and  quenches  thirst. 
It  is  soothing  to  the  hypochondrium  and  to  the 
bowels  in  that  region.  It  counteracts  the  ill  effects 
of  honey,  by  checking  its  bilious  character.  It  also 
breaks  flatulence  and  encourages  the  passing  of 
urine.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  intestines,  however, 
it  tends  to  produce  moisture  in  excess  and  dis¬ 
charges  like  shavings.  Occasionally  in  acute  dis¬ 
eases  this  character  does  mischief,  especially  because 
it  prevents  flatulence  from  passing  along,  forcing  it 
to  go  back.  It  has  other  weakening  effects  as  well, 
and  chills  the  extremities.  This  is  the  only  ill  effect 
worth  writing  about  that  I  know  can  be  produced 
by  this  oxymel. 

LX.  It  is  beneficial  to  give  a  little  drink  of  this 
kind 1  at  night  and  when  the  patient  is  fasting 
before  taking  gruel.  Moreover,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  its  being  drunk  a  long  time  after  the  gruel. 
But  those  who  are  restricted  to  drink  alone  without 
gruels  are  harmed  by  a  constant  use  of  it  throughout 
the  illness  for  the  following  reasons.  The  chief  is 
that  it  scrapes  and  roughens 2  the  intestine,  which 
effects  are  intensified  by  the  absence  of  excreta  due 
to  the  fasting.  Then  it  will  also  take  away  from 
the  hydromel  its  nutritive  power.  If,  however,  it 
appear  helpful  to  the  disease  as  a  whole  to  use  this 
drink  in  large  quantity,  reduce  the  amount  of  the 
vinegar  so  that  it  can  just  be  tasted.  In  this  way 
the  usual  bad  effects  of  oxymel  will  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum,  and  the  help  required  will  also  be 
rendered. 
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LXI.  9 Εν  κεφαΧαίω  8e  είρήσθαι,  αί  an το  οξέος 
οξύτητες  πικροχόΧοισι  μάΧΧον  ή  με\αΎχο\ί- 
κοΐσι  συ  μφερονστ  τα  μεν  yap  πίκρα  ΒιαΧύεται 
καί  εκφXεy ματούται  ύπ  αυτού  ον  μετεωριζόμενα Λ 
τα  8ε  μεΧανα  ζνμούται  καί  μετεωρίζεται1  2  καί 
ποΧΧαπΧασιούται ·  άvayωyόv  yap  μεΧάνων  οξος. 
yvvai^i  8ε  το  επίπαν  ττοΧεμιώτερον  ή  άνΒράσιν 
8  οξος *  ύστεpaXyες  ycip  εστιν. 

(17  L.)  LXII.  'Ύ 8ατι  8ε  ττοτω  εν  τήσιν  όξείησι 
νούσοισιν  αΧΧο  μεν  ού8εν  εχω  8pyov  ο  τι  ττροσ- 
θεω'  ούτε  yap  βηγος  nrappyopiKov  εστιν  εν  τοίσι 
ττεριττνευ μον ικοϊσ ιν  ούτε  τττυάΧου  άvayωyόv,  άΧΧ ’ 
ήσσον  των  άΧΧων ,  εϊ  τις  8ια  παντός  ποτω  ν8ατι 
; χρεοιτο ·  μεσηyύ  μεντοι  όξυμεΧιτος  καί  μεΧι- 
κρήτου  ύ8ωρ  επιρρυφεόμενον  oXiyov  πτνάΧου 
avayωyόv  εστι  8ια  την  μεταβοΧήν  τής  ποιότητος 
των  ποτών'  πΧημμυ ρί8α  yap  τινα  εμποιεί.  αΧΧως 
10  8ε  ού8ε  8ιψαν  παύει,  άΧΧ'  επιπικραίνει'  γοΧωΒες 

1  ύπ'  αυτοί)  ου  μετεωριζόμενα  is  my  conjecture  :  μετεωριζόμενα 
ύπ'  αυτού  all  MSS. 

2  μετεωρίζεται  MV  :  μερίζεται  A. 


1  This  sentence  is  a  puzzle,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  get 
ting  the  required  contrast  between  μετεωριζόμενα  and  μετεω¬ 

ρίζεται  if  the  MS.  reading  be  retained.  Littre  translates  the 
former  “met  en  mouvement,”  the  latter  “souleve.”  Adams 
has  “suspended”  and  “swells  up.”  The  translations  are 
plainly  impossible  ;  surety  μετεωρίζομαι  must  mean  the  same 
thing  in  both  clauses.  The  verb  μετεωρίζω  (“I  raise,”  “lift 
up”)  is  mostly  used  of  fermenting  food  inflating  the  bowels. 
It  is  therefore  just  possible  that  μετεωριζόμενα  should  be 
transposed,  and  placed  after  πικρά.  “Bitter  humours,  when 
inflated,  are  dissolved  by  it  into  phlegm  ;  black  humours 
are  fermented,  inflated  and  multiplied.”  The  chief  objection 
to  this  version  is  that  avaywybv  yap  μελανών  u£os  is  pointless, 
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LXI.  To  put  it  briefly,  acidities  from  vinegar 
benefit  those  who  suffer  from  bitter  bile  more  than 
those  who  suffer  from  black.  For  the  bitter  humours 
are  dissolved  and  turned  into  phlegm  by  it,  not 
being  brought  up  ; 1  but  the  black  are  fermented, 
brought  up  and  multiplied,  vinegar  being  apt  to 
raise  black  humours.  Women  on  the  whole  are 
more  liable  to  be  hurt  by  vinegar  than  are  men,  as 
it  causes  pain  in  t lie  womb. 

LXII.  Water  as  a  drink  in  acute  diseases  has  no 
particular  quality  I  can  attribute  to  it,  as  it  neither 
sooths  a  cough  in  pneumonia  nor  brings  up  sputum, 
having  in  these  respects  less  effect  than  other  things, 
if  it  be  used  throughout  as  a  drink.  If  however  it 
be  swallowed  between  the  giving  of  oxymel  and 
that  of  hydromel  it  slightly  2  favours  the  bringing 
up  of  sputum,  owing  to  the  change  in  the  quality 
of  the  drinks,  as  it  causes  a  kind  of  flood.  Apart 
from  this  it  is  of  no  use,  not  even  quenching  thirst, 
but  adding  a  bitterness  to  it ;  for  it  increases  the 

for  avaywy'ou  must  mean  “bring  up  into  the  mouth,”  as  this 
is  the  sense  of  avayuiybs  throughout  this  treatise.  The  same 
objection  applies  to  the  otherwise  attractive  reading  of  A, 
μερίζεται  for  μετεωρίζεται. 

1  once  thought  that  μετεωρίζεται  had  displaced  some  verb 
of  the  opposite  meaning  to  μετεωριζόμενα,  but  once  more 
avayωybv  yap  μελανών  o£os  is  against  this.  I  therefore  sug¬ 
gest  the  reading  in  the  text,  though  with  no  great  con¬ 
fidence.  It  allows  avayωybv  yap  κ.τ.λ.  to  have  its  full  and 
proper  meaning,  but  it  gives  a  rare  meaning  to  μετεωρίζω  as 
used  in  the  medical  writers.  Still  in  Regimen  in  Health  5 
(Littre  VI.  78),  τά  μετεωριζόμενα  κάτω  ύττάγειν,  it  almost 
certainly  has  the  sense  of  movement  towards  the  mouth 
from  the  stomach. 

2  o\iyov  is  perhaps  an  adjective  agreeing  with  ύδωρ,  “  A 
little  water  favours,  etc.” 
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yap  φύσει  χοΧώδει  κα\  ύποχονδρίω  κακόν,  κάκι¬ 
στον  S  εωυτού  καί  χοΧωδεστατον  καί  φιΧα- 
δυναμώτατον,  όταν  ες  κενεότητα  εσεΧθη.  και 
σπΧηνός  δε  αυξητικόν  και  ηπατός  εστιν,  όττόταν 
πεπυρωμενον  η,  και  ε^κΧυόαστικό  ν  τε  καί 
επιποΧαστικόν’  βραδύπορον  yap  διά  τό  ύπό- 
ψυχρον  είναι  καί  άττετττον,  και  ούτε  διαχωρητικόν 
ούτε  διουρητικόν.  προσβΧάπτει  δε  τι 1  καί  διά 
τόδε,  οτι  άκοιτρόν  εστι  φύσει,  ην  δε  δη  καί 
20  7 τοδών  ττοτε  ψυχρών  εοντων  ποθτ),  πάντα  ταύτα 
ποΧΧαπΧασίως  βΧάπτει,  ες  ό  τι  άν  αυτών 
22  όρμηση. 

LXIII.  'Ύποπτεύσαντι  μεντοι  εν  ταύτησι  τησι 
νούσοισι  καρηβαριην  ισχυρήν  η  φρενών  άψιν 
παντάπασ ιν  οίνου  άποσχετεον.  ύδατι  δ’  εν  τω 
τοιώδε  χρηστεον  ή  υδαρεα  και  κιρρόν  οίνον  παν- 
τεΧώς  δοτεον  καί  άνοδμον  παντάπασι,  και  μετά 
την  7 τόσιν  αυτού  ύδωρ  μεταποτεον  oXiyov *  ησσον 
y άρ  άν  ούτω  τό  από  τού  ο'ΐνου  μένος  άπτοιτο 
κεφαΧης  και  yvώμης.  εν  οισι  δε  μάΧιστα  αύτώ 
ύδατι  πϋτώ  χρηστεον  και  οπότε  ποΧΧώ  κάρτα 
10  καί  οπού  μετρίω,  και  οπού  θερμώ  και  οπού 
ψυχρω,  τά  μεν  που  πρόσθεν  ειρηται,  τά  δ'  εν 
12  αύτοΐσι  τοΐσι  καιροΐσι  ρηθησεται. 

LXIV.  Κατα  ταύτα  δε  και  περί  τών  αΧΧων 
ποτών,  οϊον  κρίθινον  και  τά  από  χΧοιης  ποιεύμενα 
και  τά  από  σταφίδος  και  στεμφύΧων  και  πυρών 
καί  κνηκου  και  μύρτων  κα\  ροιης  και  τών  αΧΧων, 
όταν  τίνος  αυτών  καιρός  η  χρησθαι,  yεy ράψεται 


1  Si  τι  MSS. :  δ’  en  Coray  and  Reinhold. 
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bile  of  the  naturally  bilious  and  is  injurious  to  the 
hypochondrium.  Its  l&d  qualities  are  at  their  worst, 
it  is  most  bilious,  and  most  weakening,  when  it  is 
drunk  during  a  fast.  It  enlarges  the  spleen,  and 
the  liver,  when  inflamed  ;  it  causes  a  gurgling  inside 
without  penetrating  downwards.1  For  it  travels 
slowly  owing  to  its  being  cool  and  difficult  of  diges¬ 
tion,  while  it  is  neither  laxative  nor  diuretic.  It 
also  causes  some  harm  because  by  nature  it  does 
nothing  to  increase  faeces.  If  furthermore  it  be 
drunk  while  the  feet  are  cold,  all  its  harmful  effects 
are  multiplied,  no  matter  which  of  them  it  happens 
to  aggravate. 

LXIII.  Should  you  suspect,  however,  in  these 
diseases  an  overpowering  heaviness  of  the  head,  or 
that  the  brain  is  affected,  there  must  be  a  total 
abstinence  from  wine.  In  such  cases  use  water,  or 
at  most  give  a  pale-yellow  wine,  diluted  and  entirely 
without  odour.  After  each  draft  of  it  give  a  little 
water  to  drink,  for  so  the  strength  of  the  wine  will 
affect  less  the  head  and  the  reason.  As  to  the 
principal  cases  in  which  water  alone  must  be 
employed  as  a  drink,  when  it  should  be  used  in 
abundance  and  when  in  moderation,  when  it  should 
be  warm  and  when  cold,  I  have  in  part  discussed 
these  things  already,  and  shall  do  so  further  when 
the  occasions  arise. 

LX IV.  Similarly  with  the  other  kinds  of  drink, 
barley-water  for  instance,  herbal  drinks,  those  made 
from  raisins,  grape-skins,  wheat,  bastard  saffron, 
myrtle,  pomegranates  and  so  forth,  along  with  the 
proper  times  for  their  use,  a  discussion  will  be 

1  4πιπο\αστικον  means  literally  “  remaining  on  the  surface  ” ; 
hence  “  not  going  downwards.” 
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τταρ  αντώ  τώ  νοσήματι  οπωσπερ  καί  ταΧΧα  των 
7  συνθέτων  φαρμάκων. 

(18  L.)  LXY.  Αοντρ'ον  δε  σνχνοΐσι  των  νοση¬ 
μάτων  1  appyoi  αν  χρεωμένοισιν  ες  τά  μεν  σννε- 
χεως,  ες  τά  S'  ον.  εστι  S'  οτε  ήσσον  χρηστεον 
Sia  την  άι ταρασ  κενασίην  των  ανθρώπων'  εν 
oXiypai  yap  οίκίρσι  παρεσκενασται  τά  άρμενα 
καί  οί  θεραπενσοντες  2  ώ?  8εΐ.  εΐ  δε  μη  πayκάXως 
Χονοιτο,  βΧάπτοιτο  αν  ού  σ μικρά'  καί  yap  σκεπής 
άκάπνου  Sei  καί  vSaTos  SayjnXios  και  τού  Χον¬ 
τρού  συχνού  και  μη  Χίην  Χάβρον,  ήν  μη  οντω 
10  Sep.  και  μάΧΧον  μεν  μη  σμηχεσθαι’  ην  δε  σ μη- 
χηται,  θερμω  χρήσθαι  αν τω  και  ποΧΧαπΧασίω 
ή  ώς  νομίζεται  σμι^ματι,  και  προσκαταχείσθαι 
μη  oXiycp,  καί  ταχέως  μετακαταχεισθαι.  Sεΐ  δε 
και  τής  οδοΟ  βραχείης  ες  την  πναΧον,  και  ές 
ενέμβατό ν  τε  καί  ενεκβατον·  είναι  δε  και  τον 
Χονόμενον  κόσμιον  καί  aiypXov  καί  μηύέν  αυτόν 
πpoσεpyάζεσθaι,  άλλ  άΧΧονς  καί  καταχεΐν  και 
σμήχειν'  και  μετακέρασμα  ποΧΧον  ήτοιμάσθαι 
και  τάς  έπαντΧήσιας  ταχείας  ποιεΐσθαι'  καί 
20  σποχχοισι  χρήσθαι  αντί  στεyyίSoς,  καί  μή  ayav 
ξηρόν  χρίεσθαι  το  σώμα.  κεφαΧήν  μέντοι  άνε- 
ξηράνθαι  χρή  ώς  οίον  τε  μάΧιστα  νπο  σπόyyoυ 

1  νοσημάτων  MSS. :  νοσεύντων  Kiililewein. 

2  θεραπεΰσοιτ (s  my  suggestion:  θεραπεύσαντες  Α:  θερα · 
πέοντες  V. 


1  It  should  be  noticed  that  these  promises  are  not  ful¬ 
filled.  Perhaps  the  author  -wrote,  or  intended  to  -write,  a 
book  on  particular  diseases  to  supplement  his  “general” 

pathology. 
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given  together  xvitli  the  particular  disease  in  ques¬ 
tion  ; 1  similarly  too  with  the  rest  of  the  compound 
medicines. 

LXV.  The  bath  will  be  beneficial  to  many 
patients,  sometimes  when  used  continuously,  some¬ 
times  at  intervals.  Occasionally  its  use  must  be 
restricted,  because  the  patients  have  not  the 
necessary  accommodation,  for  few  houses  have 
suitable  apparatus  and  attendants  to  manage  the 
bath  properly.  Now  if  the  bath  be  not  carried 
out  thoroughly  well,  no  little  harm  will  be  done. 
The  necessary  things  include  a  covered  place  free 
from  smoke,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  water, 
permitting  bathings  that  are  frequent  but  not 
violent,  unless  violence  is  necessary. 

If  rubbing  with  soap  be  avoided,  so  much  the 
better;  but  if  the  patient  be  rubbed,  let  it  be  with 
soap 2  that  is  warm,  and  many  times  greater  in 
amount  than  is  usual,  while  an  abundant  affusion 
should  be  used  both  at  the  time  and  immediately 
afterwards.  A  further  necessity  is  that  the  passage 
to  the  basin  should  be  short,  and  that  the  basin 
should  be  easy  to  enter  and  to  leave.  The  bather 
must  be  quiet  and  silent  ;  he  should  do  nothing 
himself,  but  leave  the  pouring  of  water  and  the 
rubbing  to  others.  Prepare  a  copious  supply  of 
tepid3  water,  and  let  the  affusions  be  rapidly  made. 
Use  sponges  instead  of  a  scraper,  and  anoint  the 
body  before  it  is  quite  dry.  The  head,  however, 
should  be  rubbed  with  a  sponge  until  it  is  as  dry 

2  σμήγμα,  the  Greek  equivalent  for  soap,  usually  consisted 
of  olive  oil  and  an  alkali  mixed  into  a  paste. 

3  μετακέρασμα,  a  mixture  of  hot  and  cold  water,  to  enable 
the  bather  to  “  cool  down  ”  by  degrees. 
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εκμασσομενην.  καί  μη  8ιαψύχεσθαι  τά  άκρα 
μη8ε  την  κεφαΧην  μη8ε  το  άλλο  σώμα *  καί  μήτε 
νεορρύφητον  μήτε  νεόττοτον  Χούεσθαι  μη8ε  ρυφεΐν 
2G  μη8ε  7 τίνειν  ταχύ  μετά  το  Χοντρόν. 

LXVI.  Μεγα  μεν  8η  μερο ς  χρη  νεμειν  τώ 
κάμνοντι,  ην  vyiaivwv  y  φιΧόΧουτρος  ay  αν  καί 
ειθ  ισ  μένος  Χούεσθαι'  καί  yap  ττοθεουσι  μάΧΧον  οί 
τοιοί8ε  καί  ώφεΧεονται  Χονσάμενοι  καί  βΧάπτον- 
ται  μη  Χονσάμενοι.  αρμόζει  8 ’  εν  ττερπτνευμο- 
νίησι  μάΧΧον  η  εν  καύσοισι  το  εττίτταν'  και  yap 
ό8ύνης  τής  κατά  ττΧευρών  και  στήθεος  και  μετα- 
φρενον  TrapyyopiKov  εστιν  Χοντρόν  και  τττνάΧον 
Ίτετταντικόν  καί  avaywyov  καί  ενττνοον  καί  άκο- 
ιΟ  ττον  μαΧθακτικόν  yap  καί  άρθρων  καί  του 
επίΊΤοΧαίον  8ερματος'  καί  ουρητικόν  8ε  καί 
12  καρηβαρίην  Χύει  καί  ρίνας  vypaίvει. 

LX\  II.  'AyaOa  μεν  οννΧοντρω  τοσαντα  ττάρε- 
στιν,  ών  πάντων  8εΐ.  εί  μεντοι  της  ί ταρασκευης 
εν8ειά  τις  εσται  ενός  rj  η τΧειόνων,  κίν8υνος  μη 
ΧνσιτεΧείν  το  Χοντρόν,  άΧΧά  μάΧΧον  βΧάτττειν' 
εν  yap  έκαστον  αυτών  με^/άΧην  φερει  βΧάβην  μη 
τγ ροτταρασ κενασ θεν  ναό  τών  νι τovpyώv  ώς  8εΐ. 
ήκιστα  8ε  Χούειν  καιρός  τούτους,  οίσιν  η  κοιΧίη 
vypoτεpη  του  καιρού  εν  τήσι  νοΰσοισιν'  άτάρ  ού8' 
οίσιν  εστηκε  μάΧΧον  τού  καιρού  καί  μη  τγ  ρο8ιεΧή- 
10  Χυθεν.  ού8ε  8η  τούς  yεyυιωμεvoυς  χρη  Χούειν 
ού8ε  τούς  άσώ8εας  i )  εμετικούς  ού8ε  τούς  εττανε- 
ρευ^/ομενους  χοΧώόες  ού8ε  τούς  aίμoppayεovτaς 
εκ  ρινών,  εί  μη  εΧασσον  τού  καιρού  ρεοι’  τούς  8ε 
καιρούς  οι8ας.  εί  8ε  εΧασσον  τού  καιρού  ρεοι, 
Χούειν,  ην  τε  οΧον  το  σώμα  ιτρός  τά  άΧΧα  aprjyy } 
16  ην  τε  την  κεφαΧην  μούνον. 
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as  possible.  Keep  chill  from  the  extremities  and  the 
head,  as  well  as  from  the  body  generally.  The  bath 
must  not  be  given  soon  after  gruel  or  drink  has  been 
taken,  nor  must  these  be  taken  soon  after  a  bath. 

LXVI.  Let  the  habits  of  the  patient  carry  great 
weight — whether  he  is  very  fond  of  his  bath  when 
in  health,  oris  in  the  habit  of  bathing.  Such  people 
feel  the  need  of  a  bath  more,  are  more  benefited  by 
its  use  and  more  harmed  by  its  omission.  On  the 
whole,  bathing  suits  pneumonia  rather  than  ardent 
fevers,  for  it  soothes  pain  in  the  sides,  chest  and 
back  ;  besides,  it  concocts  and  brings  up  sputum, 
eases  respiration,  and  removes  fatigue,  as  it  softens 
the  joints  and  the  surface  of  the  skin.  It  is  diuretic, 
relieves  heaviness  of  the  head,  and  moistens  the 
nostrils. 

LXVI  I.  Such  are  the  benefits  from  bathing,  and 
they  are  all  needed.  If,  however,  one  or  more 
requisites  be  wanting,  there  is  a  danger  that  the 
bath  will  do  no  good,  but  rather  harm.  For  each 
neglect  of  the  attendants  to  make  proper  prepara¬ 
tions  brings  great  harm.  It  is  a  very  bad  time  to 
bathe  when  the  bowels  are  looser  than  they  ought 
to  be 1  in  acute  diseases,  likewise  too  when  they 
are  more  costive  than  they  ought  to  be,  and  have 
not  previously  been  moved.  Do  not  bathe  the 
debilitated,  those  affected  by  nausea  or  vomiting, 
those  who  belch  up  bile,  nor  yet  those  who  bleed 
from  the  nose,  unless  the  hemorrhage  be  less  than 
normal,  and  you  know  what  the  normal  is.  If  the 
hemorrhage  be  less  than  normal,  bathe  either  the 
whole  body,  if  that  be  desirable  for  other  considera¬ 
tions,  or  else  the  head  only. 

*  ·/ 

1  Or,  “  normal  ”  ;  see  note  on  p.  108. 
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LXVIII.  Ήι/  ουν  αί  τε  παρασ  κεναι  έωσιν  επι¬ 
τήδειοι  και  ο  κάμνων  μέΧΧη  εύ  δέζασθαι  το 
Χοντρόν,  Χούειν  χρή  έκάστης  ήμερης'  τους  δε 
φιΧοΧοντ ρέοντας,  ουδ'  εΐ  δις  τής  ήμερης  Χουοις, 
ουδέν  αν  βΧάπτοις.  χι ρήσθαι  δε  Χουτροΐσι  τοΐσι 
οΰΧησι  7 ττισάνησι  χρεωμένοισι  παρά  ποΧύ  μάΧΧον 
ενδέχεται,  ή  τοΐσι  χνΧω  μουνον  χρεωμένοισιν' 
ενδέχεται  δε  και  τούτοισιν  ενίοτε *  ήκιστα  δε 1 
τοΐσι  ποτω  μουνον  χρεωμένοις'  εστι  δ'  οίσι  καί 
10  τούτων  ενδέχεται,  τεκ^ιαίρεσθαι  δε  χρή  τοΐσι 
π  ροηεηραμμένοισιν,  ονς  τε  μέΧΧει  Χοντρόν  ωφε- 
Χεΐν  εν  έκάστοισι  των  τροπών  τής  διαίτης  ονς 
τε  μ  ή’  οίσι  μεν  yap  προσδεΐ 2  τίνος  κάρτα .  τού¬ 
των,  όσα  Χοντρόν  ά-γαθά  ποιεί,  Χούειν  καθ'  3  όσα 


>\ 

α  \ 


: ν  Χοντρώ  ωφεΧήται’  οίσι  δε  τούτων  μηδενός 
προσδεΐ  και  π ρόσεστιν  αντοΐσί  τι  των  σημείων, 
17  εφ’  οΐς  Χούεσθαι  ον  συμφέρει,  ού  δει  Χούειν. 


1  After  5e  the  MSS  have  καί  which  Ermerins  deletes. 

2  προσδεΐ  Kuhlewein  for  προσδεΐ ταί  (A)  01‘  προσδεεταί  (MY) 

of  the  MSS. 
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LX VII I.  If  the  preparations  be  adequate,  and  the 
patient  likely  to  benefit  by  the  bath,  bathe  every 
day.  Those  who  are  fond  of  bathing  will  not  be 
harmed  even  by  two  baths  a  day.  Patients  taking 
unstrained  gruel  are  much  more  capable  of  using 
the  bath  than  those  taking  juice  only,  though  these 
too  can  use  it  sometimes.  Those  taking  nothing 
but  drink  are  the  least  capable,  though  some  even 
of  these  can  bathe.  Judge  by  means  of  the 
principles  given  above  who  are  likely  and  who  are 
unlikely  to  profit  by  the  bath  in  each  kind  of 
regimen.  Those  who  really  need  one  of  the  benefits 
given  by  the  bath  you  should  bathe  as  far  as  they 
are  profited  by  the  bath.  Those  should  not  be 
bathed  who  have  no  need  of  these  benefits,  and 
who  furthermore  show  one  of  the  symptoms  that 
bathing  is  not  suitable. 


3  καθ'  Kuhlewein  :  καί  MSS. 
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Tins  book  was  apparently  known  to  Bacchius,1 
and  is  referred  to  by  Galen  2  without  his  mentioning 
the  author’s  name.  It  is  in  Erotian’s  list  of  the 
genuine  works  of  Hippocrates. 

Modern  critics  are  bv  no  means  agreed  about 
either  its  authorship  or  its  merits.  Littre3  has  very 
little  to  say  about  it.  Ermerins  regards  it  as  the 
patchwork  composition  of  a  second-rate  sophist  much 
later  than  Hippocrates.  Gomperz 4  speaks  of  the 
“  wonderfully  suggestive  formula”  invented  by  its 
author,  and  calls  him  pugnacious  and  energetic. 
Wilamowitz 5  rates  it  very  highly  indeed,  and  con¬ 
siders  that  it  was  written  by  the  author  of  Airs 
Waters  Places.  Wellmann  6  believes  it  was  written 
in  opposition  to  the  Sicilian  school,  including  Diodes, 
who  believed  in  incantations.  An  English  writer 7 
speaks  ot  it  as  <e  a  masterpiece  of  scientific  sanity  ; 
broad  in  outlook,  keen  and  ironical  in  argument  and 
humane  in  spirit.” 

One  point  at  least  is  certain — The  Sacred  Disease 
cannot  be  independent  of  Airs  Waters  Places.  It 
will  be  convenient  to  quote  the  parallel  passages 
side  by  side. 

1  See  Littre,  I.  137. 

2  XVII.  pt.  2.,  341  and  XVIII.  pt.  2.,  18. 

3  VI.  350  foil.  4  Greek  Thinkers,  I.  311-313. 

5  Griechisches  Lesebuch,  269,  270. 

6  Fragmcntcnsammlung ,  I.  30,  31. 

7  John  Naylor  in  Hibbert  Journal  (Oct.,  1909),  Luke  the 
Physician  and  Ancient  Medicine. 
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Ail's  Waters  Places 

to  vs  re  ανθρώπους  τάς 
κεφαλάς  υγρός  έχειν  καΧ 
φλεγμ ατώδεας,  τάς  τε  κοι¬ 
λίας  αυτών  πυκνό  εκταρ- 
άσσεσθαι  από  της  κεφαλής 
τοΐ)  φλέγματος  επικαταρ- 
ρέοντος.  III. 

κατάρροοι  επιγενόμενοι 
εκ  τοΐ)  εγκεφάλου  παρα- 
πληκτικούς  ποιέουσι  τους 
ανθρώπους,  όκόταν  it  αίφνης 
ηλιωθέωσι  την  κεφαλήν  η 
ριγώσωσι.  III. 

εζ  απάντων  εν  όκόσοισι 
υγρόν  tl  ένεστιν.  ένεστι  δε 
εν  παντί  χρύ]ματι.  VIII. 

φλέγματος  επικαταρρυ- 
εντος  από  του  εγκεφάλου. 

X. 

ό  γάρ  γόνος  πανταχόθεν 
έρχεται  του  σώματος,  από 
τε  των  υγιηρών  υγιηρός  από 
τε  των  νοσερών  νοσερός. 
εΐ  ουν  γίνονται  εκ  τε  φαλ¬ 
ακρών  φαλακροί  καί  εκ 
γλαυκών  γλαυκοί  και  εκ 
διεστραμμένων  στρεβλοί  ως 
επί  τό  πλήθος,  καί  περί 
τ?]ς  άλλης  μορφής  ό  αυτός 
λόγος,  τί  κωλύει  καί  εκ 
μα  κροκεφάλου  μακροκέφα- 
λον  γίνεσθαι ;  XI V . 
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See  Chapters  VIII. -XII, 


οσα  φύεται  και  εν  οις  τι 
υγρόν  εστιν  έστι  δέ 
παντί.  XVI. 

ό  εγκέφαλος 
ούκ  επικαταρρεΐ. 


εν 


ώστε 


XIII. 


ο  γόΐ'ος  έρχεται  πάντοθεν 
του  σώματος,  απο  τε  των 
υγιηρών  υγιηρός,  καί  από 
τών  νοσερών  νοσερος.  V. 

ει  γά ρ  εκ  φλεγματώδεος 
φλεγματώδης,  καί  εκ  χολώ- 
δεος  χολώδης  γίνεται,  καί 
εκ  φθινώδεος  φθ ινώδης,  και 
εκ  σπληνώδεος  σπληνώδης, 
τί  κωλύει  κ.τ.λ.  V. 
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5\0\  \  3^0  λ 

εμοι  oe  και  αντω  οοκει 
ταντα  τα  πάθεα  θεία  είναι 
καί  τάλλα  πάντα  και  ονδέν 
έτερον  έτερον  θεωτερον 
ονδέ  άνθρωπινωτερον,  άλλα 
πάντα  όμοια  και  πάντα  θεία, 
έκαστον  δέ  αυτών  έχει  φνσ lv 
την  έωντον  και  ονδέν  άνεν 
φνσως  ' γίνεται .  XXII. 

και  έχρην ^  έπει  θεωτερον 
τοντο  τδ  νόσενμ.α  των  λοι¬ 
πών  έστ lv,  ον  ..  .  προσ¬ 
πίπτει  μοννοις ,  άλλα  τοΐς 


ονδέν  τι  μοί  δοκεϊ  των 
άλλων  θεωτέρη  είναι  νονσων 
ονδέ  ιερωτέρη,  άλλα  φνσ  lv 
μεν  εχεί  και  πρόφασιν.  I. 

άλλα  πάντα  θεία  και 
πάντα  άνθρωπινα ·  φνσιν 
δέ  έκαστον  έχει  και  δνναμιν 
έφ,  έωντον.  XXI. 

καίΥοι  εί  θεωτερον  εστι 
των  άλλων,  τοΐσιν  άπασιν 
ομοίως  εδει  "γίνέσθαι  την 
νονσον  ταντην.  V. 


άπασιν  ομοίως. 

XXII. 

άλλα 

yάp, 

ώσπερ  και 

τδ  δέ  νόσημα  τοντο 

ονδέν 

πρότερον 

ελεζα 

,  θεία  μέν 

τι  μοι  δοκεΐ  θεωτερον 

είναι 

καί.  ταυτά 

έστιν 

ομοίως  τοΐς 

των  λοιπών,  άλλα 

φνσ  ιν 

άλλοις’ 

•γίνεται  δε  κατα 

ην  και  τα  αλλα 

νοση- 

φνσ ιν  έκαστα. 

XXII. 

ματα,  και  πρόφασιν. 

V. 

Besides  these  special  passages,  botli  treatises  lay 
stress  upon  moistening  of  the  brain  as  a  cause  of 
disease,  and  upon  the  purging  and  drying  of  that 
organ  by  “  catarrhs”;  both  insist  upon  supposed 
functions  of  veins,  upon  the  importance  of  winds  and 
the  change  of  the  seasons  ;  both  too  have  much  the 
same  “  pet  ’’  words,  έκκρίνειν,  άποκρίνειν,  κοιλιαι  and  so 
on.  In  one  occurs  the  phrase  ώδε  η  ότι  τοντων  εγγύτατα, 
in  the  other  οντω  η  ότι  τοντων  έγγντάτω. 

So  much  for  the  similarities.  There  are  also  dis¬ 
similarities.  Airs  Waters  Places  is  free  from  sophistic 
rhetoric,  but  the  author  of  The  Sacred  Disease  is 
not  above  such  artifices  as  this  :  κατά  μεν  την  άπορίην 
αντοίσι  τον  μη  γινώσκειν  τδ  θειον  διασώζεται,  κατα  δέ 
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την  ενπορίην  τον  τρόπον  της  Ιησιος  ώ  ί’ωΐ'ται,  άπολλυται. 
Λ.  IV.  Ρ.  seems  to  be  dominated  by  no  postulates 
of  philosophy ;  S.  D.  is  eclectic,  laying  stress  now 
upon  air,  as  the  element  which  makes  the  brain  in¬ 
telligent,1  now  upon  the  four  traditional  “  opposites,” 
the  wet,  the  dry,  the  hot  and  the  cold.2  Above  all, 
A.  W.  P.  is  more  dignified,  more  reserved,  and  more 
compact  in  style. 

Wilamowitz  may  possibly  be  right  in  his  contention 
that  both  works  are  by  the  same  writer.  If  this 
be  so,  the  writer  was  almost  certainly  not  the  author 
of  Epidemics.  The  latter  would  never  have  said  that 
cures  can  be  effected  by  creating  at  the  proper 
seasons  the  dry  or  the  moist,  the  hot  or  the  cold. 

A  confident  verdict  would  be  rash,  but  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  that  the  writer  of  S.  D.  was  a  pupil 
of  the  writer  of  A.  W.  P.  Perhaps  the  master  set 
his  pupil  a  thesis  on  a  subject  which  was  a  favourite 
of  his — “Superstition  and  Medicine.”  It  would  be 
natural  in  the  circumstances  for  the  student  to  borrow 
without  acknowledgment  from  his  master  not  only 
arguments  but  also  verbal  peculiarities,  but  he  would 
not  hide  his  own  characteristics  either  of  thought 
or  of  style. 

Although  the  work  is  generally  supposed  to  refer 
to  epilepsy,3  other  seizures,  including  certain  forms 
of  insanity,  must  not  be  excluded.  Epilepsy  generally 
conforms  to  a  regular  type,  and  scarcely  corresponds 
to  the  elaborate  classification  in  Chapter  IV. 

1  την  δέ  φρόνησιν  δ  άηρ  ταρ^χ^ται.  XIX. 

2  See  Chapter  XXI. 

3  It  should  he  noticed  that  the  usual  term  employed  is 
“this  disease.”  The  word  Ιττίληψίϊ  occurs  once  onl}’  (Chapter 
XIII.),  where  it  means  “seizure.” 
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In  opposition  to  popular  opinion,  the  writer  main¬ 
tains  that  these  seizures  are  not  due  to  “  possession  ” 
by  a  god  but  to  a  natural  cause.  He  insists  upon 
the  uniformity  of  Nature,  and  protests  against  the 
unscientific  dualism  which  characterizes  some  phe¬ 
nomena  as  natural  and  others  as  divine.  All 
phenomena,  he  says,  are  both  natural  and  divine. 
He  holds  that  epilepsy  is  curable  by  natural  means, 
intending,  apparently,  to  imply  that  it  can  be  cured 
if  the  right  remedies  are  discovered,  and  not  that 
cures  actually  did  occur. 

The  “  cause  ”  of  epilepsy  is  said  to  be  the  stoppage 
of  life-giving  air  in  the  veins1  by  a  flow  of  phlegm 
from  the  head  into  them.  The  crude  and  mistaken 
physiology  of  this  part  of  the  work  need  not  detain 
us,2  but  the  function  assigned  to  air  is  important, 
and  shows  the  influence  of  Diogenes  of  Apollonia. 

Far  more  interesting  is  the  function  attributed  to 
the  brain,  which,  in  opposition  to  the  popular  view, 
is  regarded  as  the  seat  of  consciousness,  and  not  the 
heart  or  the  midriff.  The  view  was  not  novel,  and 
can  be  traced  back  to  Alcmaeon.3  It  was  accepted 
by  Plato  and  rejected  by  Aristotle.4 

1  I  have  translated  <£Ae/3es  by  “veins”  and  φλίβια  by 
'  “  minor  veins,”  though  I  do  not  think  that  the  writer  alwaj’s 

maintained  a  distinction  between  the  two  words.  Of  course 
< pX^es  includes  what  are  now  called  “  arteries,”  but  as  the 
difference  between  veins  and  arteries  was  not  known  in  the 
author’s  time  “  veins”  must  be  the  normal  translation. 

2  The  confident  assurance  with  which  the  writer  enunciates 
his  views  on  phlegm  and  air  is  in  sharp  contrast  with  the 
extreme  caution  of  the  writer  of  Epidemics  I.  and  III. 

3  See  Beare  Greek  Theories  of  Elementary  Cognition,  93  and 
160. 

4  See  Beare  op.  cit.  index  5. v.  “brain.” 
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Ί  he  date  of  the  work  can  be  fixed  with  tolerable 
certainty.  Nobody  would  put  it  before  Airs  Waters 
Places,  unless  indeed  with  \Vilamowitz  one  holds  that 
the  two  were  written  by  the  same  author,  in  which 
case  The  Sacred  Disease  might  be  a  youthful  compo¬ 
sition.  But  even  on  this  supposition  the  difference 
between  the  dates  of  the  two  would  not  be  great. 
On  the  other  hand  the  work  was  known  to  Bacchius, 
early  in  the  third  century,  and  apparently  regarded 
as  genuine.  There  are  in  the  vulgate  two  places 
where  μη  has  displaced  ov  (a  sure  sign  of  late  date) 
but  an  examination  of  the  best  manuscript  shows 
that  in  both  ov  is  the  true  reading.  Here  and  there 
occur  touches  of  sophistic  rhetoric  which  make  a 
fourth-century  date  unlikely,  and  an  impartial  reader 
feels  that  the  writer,  whoever  he  was,  was  a  con¬ 
temporary,  probably  a  younger  contemporary,  of 
Socrates.1  There  is  no  internal  sign  of  the  part  of 
Greece  in  which  the  author  lived,  except  that  the 
list  of  gods  given  in  Chapter  IV.  seems  to  be 
Ionian.2 

The  more  often  The  Sacred  Disease  is  read,  the 
more  it  attracts  the  reader,  particularly  if  it  be  realized 
that  the  sequence  of  thought  is  sometimes  impaired  by 
glosses,  which  must  be  removed  if  a  fair  judgment 
on  the  writer  is  to  be  given.  At  first  one  notices  the 
crudities,  the  slight  logical  lapses,  the  unwarranted 
assumptions,  all  of  which  are  natural  enough  if  the 
writer  was  a  pupil  writing  a  set  thesis  for  his  teacher. 

1  The  writer  is  even  more  vigorously  opposed  to  supersti¬ 
tion  than  the  great  Socrates  himself,  with  his  δαιμόνιον  and 
faith  in  oracles. 

2  See  the  writer  in  Pauly- Wissoica,  “  Hippokrates,”  p. 
1827. 
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Then  little  by  little  the  grandeur  of  the  main  theme, 
the  uniformity  of  Nature,  every  aspect  of  which  is 
equally  divine,  grips  the  attention.  We  realise  that 
we  are  in  contact  with  a  great  mind,  whether  the 
words  in  front  of  us  are  the  direct  expression  of 
that  mind,  or  only  the  indirect  expression  through 
the  medium  of  a  pupil’s  essay. 

Manuscripts  and  Editions 

The  chief  MSS.  are  Θ  and  M,  supplemented  by  (a) 
some  Paris  MSS.  of  an  inferior  class  and  by  (/>)  those 
MSS.  which  Littre  called  ι,  κ,  λ  and  μ.1 

Of  these  the  best  is  Θ,  a  tenth-century  MS.  at 
Vienna,  for  which  see  Ilberg  in  the  Prolegomena  to 
the  Teubner  edition  of  Hippocrates.  If  Θ  be  closely 
followed  it  produces  on  the  text  of  The  Sacred  Disease 
much  the  same  effect  as  following  A  produces  on 
Ancient  Medicine;  there  is  greater  simplicity,  while 
the  dialect  is  much  improved.  By  its  help  the  editor 
is  often  able  to  remove  the  faults  which  so  disfigure 
the  text  of  Littre  and  even  that  of  Reinhold. 

The  Sacred  Disease  is  included  in  Reinhold’s 
.edition,  while  a  great  part  appears  in  the  Lesehuch 
of  Wilamowitz-Moellendorff.2  It  is  translated  into 
Enodish  in  the  second  volume  of  Adams. 

I  have  myself  collated  both  0  and  M  for  the 
present  edition.  The  collation  of  Θ  used  by  Littre 
was  very  accurate,  but  he  appears  to  have  known 
but  little  about  M.  Many  of  the  Paris  manuscripts, 

1  See  Littr0,  VI.,  351. 

3  See  also  Die  liippokratische  Schri/t  nepl  ipijs  ι· ονσ ου  in 
Sitzungsterichte  der  Berliner  Akademie ,  1901.  In  1827  there 
was  published  in  Leipzig  an  edition  by  Fr.  Dietz. 
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however,  are  so  similar  to  M  that  they  supplied  him 
with  nearly  all,  if  not  quite  all,  of  its  readings. 

The  printed  text  follows  Θ  closely,  but  on  several 
occasions  I  have  preferred  Μ.  I  believe  that  I  have 
given  in  the  footnotes  the  reading  of  Θ  on  at  any 
rate  the  most  important  of  these  occasions.  So  the 
reader  will  find  the  critical  notes  to  this  treatise 
more  elaborate  than  usual.  As  no  full  edition 
exists,  perhaps  this  novelty  will  not  be  unwelcome. 

The  scribe  of  M  appears  to  have  been  a  fairly 
good  Greek  scholar,  and  his  text  is  on  the  whole 
smoother  and  more  regular  than  that  of  Θ.  He 
prefers  the  pronominal  forms  in  ok-  to  those  in  οπ-, 
and  he  uses  the  long  forms  ttolUlv,  etc.  Punctuation 
and  accents  are  fairly  correct.  His  marginal  notes 
sometimes  run  into  verse.  Thus  on  fol.  85r  (bottom) 
we  have  : — 

Ιππόκρατες,  to  θειον  ΐλεων  e^ois, 

a  pious  wish  that  the  author  may  not  be  punished 
for  "denying  divinely  the  divine.”  On  91r  he  has 
this  note  on  the  last  sentence  of  the  treatise  : — 

Ιητρε  7 τρόσσχες,  -γνωθι  των  καιρών  όρους. 

On  the  whole,  the  readings  of  M  in  Sacred  Disease 
are  rather  better  than  they  are  in  the  treatises 
already  translated. 

The  manuscript  called  Θ  is  written  in  a  very  clear 
and  beautiful  script.  The  scribe,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  a  poor  Greek  scholar.  The  punctuation 
is  hopeless,  and  the  accentuation  far  from  good. 
He  writes  αΐ'ωι,  κατώι,  Βιεφθάρηι,  Ύτλείωι,  ετταγηι  and 
κεφαλή ι  (nominative).  On  the  other  hand  we  have 
τα)  χρόνω.  He  occasionally  slips  into  Attic  forms, 
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e  g.  θαΧάττης,  and  μεταβοΧαΐς  with  μετά βοΧήσί  imme¬ 
diately  following.  Vagaries  such  as  these,  combined 
with  the  fact  that  he  cannot  make  up  his  mind 
whether  to  write  lpo ς  or  Ιερός,  show  how  little  we 
can  hope  to  regain  exactly  the  spelling  of  the 
Hippocratic  writers.  We  must  be  content  with 
very  approximate  knowledge. 

The  most  interesting  point  brought  out  by  a 
comparison  between  M  and  Θ  is  the  great  number 
of  trivial  differences,  chiefly  in  the  order  of  the 
words.  There  are  also  many  little  words  and 
phrases  in  M  which  are  not  found  in  Θ.  In  many 
cases  it  almost  seems  that  a  rough  text  has  been 
purposely  made  smoother.  For  instance,  M  has 
μεν  yap  on  at  least  two  occasions  when  0  has  μεν 
only.  But  there  are  many  differences  which  are  in 
no  way  corrections  or  improvements,  and  it  is  there¬ 
fore  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  say  always  which 
manuscript  is  to  be  preferred.  Fortunately  these 
differences  do  not  affect  the  general  sense;  they  do, 
however,  tend  to  show  that  at  some  period  (or 
periods)  in  the  history  of  the  text  the  Hippocratic 
writings  were  copied  with  much  more  attention  to 
the  meaning  than  to  verbal  faithfulness. 
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I.  Π ερί  ττ)ς  ιερής  νούσου  κάΧεομενης  ώδ ’  εχει. 
ουδεν  τί  μοι  δοκεί  των  άΧλων  θειοτερη  είναι 
νούσων  ούδε  ίερωτερη,  αλλά  φύσιν  μεν  εχει  και 
πρόφασιν,  οί  δ’  άνθρωποί 1  ενόμισαν  θειον  τι 
π  ρήγμα 2  είναι  υπό  άπειρίης  και  θαυμασιότητος, 
οτι  ουδεν  εοικεν  ετεροιστ  και  κατά  μεν  την 
άπορίην  αύτοϊσι  τού  μη  γινώσκειν  τδ  θειον 
διασώζεται,  κατά  δε  την  εύττορίην  τού  τρό¬ 
που  τής  ίήσιος  ω  ίωνται ,3  άπόΧλυτ  αι,  οτι 
10  καθ αρμοΐσι  τε  ίωνται  και  επαοιδήσιν.  εί  δε  διά 
τδ  θαυμάσιον  θειον  νομιεϊται,  ποΧλά  τά  ιερά 
νοσήματα  εσται  καί  ούχϊ  εν,1  ώς  εγω  αποδείξω 
ετερα  ουδεν  ήσσον  εόντα  θαυμάσια  ούδε  τερα- 

1  φύσιν  μεν  ίχει  καί  πρόφασιν,  οί  δ'  άνθρωποί  κ.τ.λ.  my 
emendation :  φύσιν  μεν  εχει  κα\  τά  λοιπά  νοσήματα  οθεν 
“γίνεται  φύσιν  τε  αυτή  ( αυτήν  ι )  και  πρόφασιν  οί  δ!  άνθρωποι 
θι :  Μ  has  δε  for  tc  and  omits  δ’.  The  punctuation  of  Θ  is 
very  erratic  here.  φΰσιν  μεν  άχει  ήν  καί  τά  λοιπά  νοσήματα, 
οθεν  γίνεται.  φΰσιν  δ£  αυτή  καί  πρόφασιν  οί  άνθρωποι  κ.τ.λ. 
Littre  :  φΰσιν  μεν  εχοιν,  ην  καί  τά  λοιπά  νοσήματα,  οθεν  γίγνοτακ 
φΰσιν  δ?  αυτή  καί  πρόφασιν  οί  άνθρωποι  κ.τ.λ.  Ermerins : 
φΰσιν  μεν  βχβι  καί  τάλλσ.  νοσήματα  καί  πρόφασιν  εκαστα  ίόθεν 
γίγνεται,  φΰσιν  δε  και  τοΰτο  καί  πρόφασιν·  οί  δ’  άνθρωποι  κ.τ.λ. 
Reinhold  :  φΰσιν  μεν  οχει  καί  τ άλλα  νοσήματα,  οθεν  γίνεται, 
φύσιν  δε  καί  αυτή  καί  πρόφασιν  οί  δ’  Wilamowitz. 

2  Μ  omits  τι  πρήγμα. 

3  ωπώνται  θ  :  Μ  has  ίήσιος  ίωνται·  απολύονται  γάρ  ή  καθαρ- 
μοίσιν  ή  επαοιδήσιν  (the  final  ν  is  very  faint). 
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I.  I  am  about  to  discuss  the  disease  called 
“  sacred.”  it  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  any  more  divine 
or  more  sacred  than  other  diseases,  but  has  a  natural 
cause,  and  its  supposed  divine  origin  is  due  to  men’s 
inexperience,  and  to  their  wonder  at  its  peculiar 
character.1  Now  while  men  continue  to  believe  in 
its  divine  origin  because  they  are  at  a  loss  to  under¬ 
stand  it,  they  really  disprove  its  divinity  by  the 
facile  method  of  healing  which  they  adopt,  consisting 
as  it  does  of  purifications  and  incantations.  But  if  it 
is  to  be  considered  divine  just  because  it  is  wonder¬ 
ful,  there  will  be  not  one  sacred  disease  but  many, 
for  I  will  show  that  other  diseases  are  no  less 

1  I  am  by  no  means  satisfied  that  the  text  I  have  given  is 
correct,  but  I  am  sure  that  the  ieceived  text  is  wrong. 
However,  as  our  best  manuscript  has  δ’  before  άνθρωποι, 
probably  φύσιν  μεν  έχει  is  answered  by  οί  δ’  άνθρωποι  e νόμισαν , 
in  which  case  the  intervening  words  are  a  gloss,  or  parts  of  a 
gloss.  The  fact  is  that  φύσιν  μέν  έχει,  even  without  πρόφασιν, 
is  enough  to  make  clear  the  writer’s  meaning,  as  we  can  see 
from  the  passage  in  Airs  Waters  Places,  XXII.  (Vol.  I.  p.  126), 
which  was  certainly  in  his  mind  :  'έκαστον  δε  αυτών  έχει  φύσιν 
την  εωυτοΰ  κα'ι  ούδεν  άνευ  φύσιο s  "γίνεται.  But  a  scholiast  would 
be  very  tempted  to  round  off  the  sentence,  and  in  particular 
to  explain  πρόφασιν.  Hence  arose,  I  think,  κα\  τά  λοιπά 
νοσήματα  and  οθεν  "γίνεται.  Whatever  the  correct  reading 
may  be,  and  this  is  uncertain,  the  sense  of  the  passage  is 
perfectly  clear. 


4  So  Μ  :  τούτου  ε'ίνεκεν  θ. 
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τώόεαφ  α  ού8είς  νομίζει  ιερά  είναι,  τούτο  μεν  οί 
πυρετοί  οί  άμφημερινοί  καί  οί  τριταΐοι  καί  οί 
τεταρταίοι  ού8εν  ήσσόν  μοι  8οκεουσιν  ιεροί  είναι 
καί  υπό  θεού  γ ίνεσθαι  ταύτης  τής  νούσου,  ών  ού 
θαυμασίως  εχουσιν  τούτο  8ε  όρώ  μαινομενους 
άνθ ρώπους  καί  π  αραφρον  εόντας  από  ού8εμιής 
‘20  προφάσιος  εμφανεος,  καί  πολλά  τε  καί  ακαιρα 
ποιέοντας,  εν  τε  τώ  ΰπνω  ο!8α  ί τολλούς  οιμώ¬ 
ζοντας  καί  βοώντας,  τούς  8ε  ttvijo μένους,  τούς 
8ε  καί  άναισσοντάς  τε  καί  φεύγοντας  εξω  καί 
τταραφρονεοντας  μέχρι  εττε-γρωνται,2  επειτα  8ε 
ύ<γ ιεας  εόντας  καί  φρονεοντας  ώσπερ  καί  πρότερον, 
εόντας  τ  αυτούς  ωχρούς  τε  καί  ασθενεας,  καί 
ταύτα  ούχ  ατταζ,  άλλα  πολλάκις ·  άλλα  τε  πολλά 
εστι  καί  παντο8απά  ών  περί  έκαστου  λόγ ειν 
29  πολύς  αν  εϊη  λόγος. 

II.  Έ μοί  8ε  8οκεουσιν  οί  πρώτοι  τούτο  το 
νόσημα  ίερώσαντες  τοιούτοι  είναι  άνθρωποι 
οΐοι  καί  νύν  είσι  μάηοι  τε  καί  καθάρται  καί 
ά'/ύρται  καί  αλαζόνες ,  ούτοι  8ε  καί3  προσποιεονται 
σφό8ρα  θεοσεβεες  είναι  καί  πλέον  τι  εί8εναι. 
ούτοι  τοίνυν  παραμπεχόμενοι  καί  προβαλλομενοι 
το  θειον  τής  άμηχανίης  τού  μή  εχειν  ο  τι  προσ- 
ενε^καντες  ώφελήσουσι,  καί  ώς  μή  κατά8ηλοι 
εωσιν  ού8εν  επιστάμενοι,  ιερόν  ενόμισαν  τούτο 
10  τό  πάθος  είναι ·  καί  λόγοι/?  επιλεξαντες  επιτη- 
8είους  την  ϊησιν  κατεστήσαντο  ες  τό  ασφαλές 
σφίσιν  αύτοίσι ,  καθαρμούς  προσφεροντες  και 
επαοι8άς,  λουτρών  τε  άπεχεσθαι  κελεύον τες  4  και 
ε8εσ  μάτων  πολλών  καί  άνεπιτη8είων  άνθρώποισι 


θ  omits  ουδέ  τερατωδία. 
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wonderful  and  portentous,  and  yet  nobody  considers 
them  sacred.  For  instance,  quotidian  fevers,  tertians 
and  quartans  seem  to  me  to  be  no  less  sacred  and 
god-sent  than  this  disease,1  but  nobody  wonders  at 
them.  Then  again  one  can  see  men  who  are  mad 
and  delirious  from  no  obvious  cause,  and  commit¬ 
ting  many  strange  acts  ;  while  in  their  sleep,  to  my 
knowledge,  many  groan  and  shriek,  others  choke, 
others  dart  lip  and  rush  out  of  doors,  being  delirious 
until  they  wake,  when  they  become  as  healthy  and 
rational  as  they  were  before,  though  pale  and 
weak  ;  and  this  happens  not  once  but  many  times. 
Many  other  instances,  of  various  kinds,  could  be 
given,  but  time  does  not  permit  us  to  speak  of  each 
separately. 

II.  My  own  view  is  that  those  who  first  attributed 
a  sacred  character  to  this  malady  were  like  the 
magicians,  purifiers,  charlatans  and  quacks  of  our 
own  day,  men  who  claim  great  piety  and  superior 
knowledge.  Being  at  a  loss,  and  having  no  treatment 
which  would  help,  they  concealed  and  sheltered 
themselves  behind  superstition,  and  called  this  illness 
sacred,  in  order  that  their  utter  ignorance  might  not 
be  manifest.  They  added  a  plausible  story,  and 
established  a  method  of  treatment  that  secured  their 
own  position.  They  used  purifications  and  incanta¬ 
tions  ;  they  forbade  the  use  of  baths,  and  of  many 
foods  that  are  unsuitable  for  sick  folk — of  sea 

1  Because  of  the  regularity  of  the  attacks  of  fever,  which 
occur  every  day  (quotidians),  every  other  day  (tertians),  or 
with  intermissions  of  two  whole  da}rs  (quartans). 

2  So  θ  :  μεχρις  ε^ε^ρέωνται  M. 

3  M  has  αφιέρωσα vres  αύτυ\  τοιοντοι,  and  δκόσοι  for  ουτοι  δε  καί. 

4  απεχεσθαι  κεΧεΰοντε$  Μ  :  απεχοντες  θ. 
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νοσεουσ ιν  εσθίειν  θαλασσίων  μεν  τ ρί<γ\ης,  με- 
Χανούρου ,  κεστρεος,  ^χεΧυος  γούτοι  yap  επικη- 
ρότατοί  είσιν),1  κρεών  δε  αίγείων  2  καί  εΧάιφων  καί 
χοιρίων  καί  κυνός  (τ αυτα  yap  κρεων  ταρακτι- 
κώτατά  εστι  τής  κοιΧίης),  ορνίθων  δε  άΧεκτρυόνος 3 
20  καί  τρν^όνος  καί  ότίδος,  ετ ι  δε  οσα 4  νομίζεται 
ισχυρότατα  είναι,  Χαχάνων  δε  μίνθης,  σκορόδον 
κα\  κρομμύων  (δριμν  yap  άσθενεοντι  ουδεν  συμ¬ 
φέρει),  ίμάτιον  δε  μεΧαν  μή  εχειν  (θανατωδες 
ycip  τό  μεΧαν),  μηδε  εν  α'^είω  κατακείσθαι  δερ- 
ματι  μηδε  φορεΐν,  μηδε  °  πόδα  επί  ποδί  εχειν, 
μηδε  χειρα  εττϊ  χαρί  (πάντα  yap  ταυτα  κωΧυματα 
είναι),  ταυτα  δε  του  θείου  εινεκα  προστιθεασιν, 
ώς  7 τΧεον  τι  είδότες,  καί  άΧΧας  προφάσιας  Χε- 
yovτες,  όπως,  εί  μεν  vyifa  y0voiTo,Q>  αυτών  ή  δόξα 
30  εϊη  καί  ή  δεξιότης,  εί  δε  άττοθάνοι,  εν  άσφαΧεϊ 
καθ ισταίντο  αυτών  αί  airoXoyiai  καί  εχοιεν  πρό- 
φασιν  ώς  ουδεν  αίτιοί  είσιν,  αλ\’  οί  θεοί’  ούτε 
yap  φayεΐv  ούτε  πιείν  εδοσαν  φάρμακον  ουδεν, 
ούτε  Χουτροΐσι  καθήφ-ησαν ,  ώστε  δοκείν  αίτιοι 
είναι,  βγω  δε  δοκώ  Λ ιβύων  αν  τών  την  μεσό^/ειον 
οίκεόντων  ουδεν  αν 7  hyiaii^iv,  οτι  επ  alyeioiai 
δερμασι  κατακεονται  καί  κρεασιν  α'^είοισι 
χρεονται ,8  επεί  ονκ  εχουσιν  ούτε  στρώμα  ούτε 
ίμάτιον  ούτε  υπόδημα  ο  τι  μή  α'^ειόν  εστιν  ου 
40  y άρ  εστιν  αυτοίς  άΧΧο  προβάτων  ουδεν  ή  αίγε? 


1  ζΐΓίκηρότατοι  θι :  4τπ,καιρότα.τοι  Μ,  Littre,  Ermerins, 
Reinhold.  Some  MSS.  have  οί  Ιχθύες  after  yap. 

2  After  άδειων  Θ  adds  καί  τύρου  alyeiou.  The  MSS.  var}’  at 
this  point  between  adjectives  and  nouns,  but  the  sense  is 
quite  plain. 

3  a\tKTpvovos  M  :  άλεκτόρώος  Θ.  4  ert  δε  οσα  M  :  a  Θ. 
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fishes  :  red  mullet,  black-tail,  hammer  and  the  eel 
(these  are  the  most  harmful  sorts) ;  the  flesh  of 
goats,  deer,  pigs  and  dogs  (meats  that  disturb  most 
the  digestive  organs)  ;  the  cock,  pigeon  and  bustard, 
with  all  birds  that  are  considered  substantial  foods  ; 
mint,  leek  and  onion  among  the  vegetables,  as  their 
pungent  character  is  not  at  all  suited  to  sick  folk  ; 
the  wearing  of  black  (black  is  the  sign  of  death) ; 
not  to  lie  on  or  wear  goat-skin,  not  to  put  foot  on 
foot  or  hand  on  hand  (all  which  conduct  is  in- 
hibitive).1  These  observances  they  impose  because 
of  the  divine  origin  of  the  disease,  claiming  superior 
knowledge  and  alleging  other  causes,  so  that,  should 
the  patient  recover,  the  reputation  for  cleverness 
may  be  theirs ;  but  should  he  die,  they  may  have  a 
sure  fund  of  excuses,  with  the  defence  that  they  are 
not  at  all  to  blame,  but  the  gods.  Having  given 
nothing  to  eat  or  drink,  and  not  having  steeped 
their  patients  in  baths,  no  blame  can  be  laid,  they 
say,  upon  them.  So  I  suppose  that  no  Libyan 
dwelling  in  the  interior  can  enjoy  good  health,  since 
they  lie  on  goat-skins  and  eat  goats’  flesh,  possessing 
neither  coverlet  nor  cloak  nor  footgear  that  is  not 
from  the  goat ;  in  fact  they  possess  no  cattle  save 

1  Here  is  probably  a  reference  to  “binding”  by  sorcery. 
So  Wilamowitz.  But  may  not  κωλύματα  mean  that  if  the 
patient  follows  the  advice  of  the  quacks  an  attack  (so  it  is 
said)  will  be  “prevented  ” ? 

5  Θ  omits  μηδε. 

6  Θ  has  the  plural  throughout  this  sentence. 

7  M  has  au  after  Αίβΰων  but  not  after  ούδένα.  θι  have 
ούδεν  It  is  therefore  probable  that  it  should  be  in  both 
places. 

3  The  MSS.  are  here  unintelligible.  The  text  is  Littre’s. 
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καί  β όες.  εί  he  ταυτα  εσθιόμενα  καί  προσφερο- 
ρ leva  την  νουσον  τ ίκτει  re  καί  αυξει  καί  μη 
εσθιόμενα  Ιηται ,  ουκετι  6  θεός  αίτιος  εστίν ,  ούδε 
οι  καθαρμοί  ώφεΧεουσιν,  αλλά  τά  εδέσματα  τα 
ιωμενά  εστι  και  τα  βΧάπτοντα,  του  δε  θεού 
4G  αφανίζεται  ή  δυναμις. 

III.  Οντως  ουν  εμοι^/ε  δοκεουσιν  οΐτινες  τω 
τροπω  του  τω  ε^χειρεουσιν  ίήσθαι  ταυτα  τα 
νοσήματα  οΰτε  ιερά  νομίζειν  είναι  ούτε  θεία *  οπού 
yap  υι το  καθαρμών  τοιούτων  μετάστατα  γίνεται 
και  υπό  θεραπείης  τοιήσδε,  τί  κωΧυει  καί  ύφ' 
ετερων  τεχνημάτων  όμοιων  τούτοισιν  επιηίνεσθαί 
τε  τοϊσιν  άνθ ρώποισ ι  και  προσπίπτειν  ;  ώστε  τό 
θειον  μηκετι  αίτιον  είναι,  άΧΧά  τι  ανθρώπινον, 
οστις  yap  οΐός  τε  περικαθ αίρων  εστι  καί  μαηευων 

10  απά^ειν  τοιουτον  πάθος,  ουτος  καν  επίιηοι  ετερα 
τεχνησάι  μένος,  και  εν  τοντω  τω  λόγω  τό  θειον 
άπόΧΧυται.1  τοιαύτα  Xeyov τες  καί  μηχανώμενοι 
προσποιεονται  πΧεον  τι  είδεναι,  καί  άνθ ρώπονς 
εξαπατώσι  προστιθέμενοι  αυτοΐς  ι^νείας  τε  καί 
καθάρσιας,  6  τε  ποΧυς  αυτοΐς  τού  λόγου  ες  τό 
θειον  άφήκει  καί  τό  δαιμόνιον.  καιτοι  εμο^ε  ού 
περί  ευσεβείης  τους  λόγου?  δοκέουσι  ποιεϊσθαι, 
ώς  οίονται,  άΧΧά  περί  άσεβειης  μάΧΧον,  καί  ώς 
οι  <7 εοι  ουκ  εισι,  το  οε  ευσεβες  αυτών  και  το  σειον 
20  άσεβες  εστι  καί  άνόσιον,  ώς  eyco  διδάξω. 

IV.  El  yap  σεΧηνην  καθαιρεΐν 2  καί  ηΧιον 
άφανίζειν  καί  χειμώνά  τε  καί  ευδίην  ποιεΐν  καί 
όμβρους  καί  αύχμους  καί  θάΧασσαν  άπορον  καί 
ypjv  άφορον 3  καί  τ  άλλα  τά  τοιουτοτροπα  παντα 

1  Both  θ  and  Μ  have  απολύεται. 

2  Karayeiv  θι  and  Wilamowitz  (perhaps  rightly). 
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goats  and  oxen.  But  if  to  eat  or  use  these  things 
engenders  and  increases  the  disease,  "while  to  refrain 
works  a  cure,  then  neither  is  godhead1  to  blame  nor 
are  the  purifications  beneficial  ;  it  is  the  foods  that 
cure  or  hurt,  and  the  power  of  godhead  disappears. 

III.  A  ccordingly  I  hold  that  those  who  attempt  in 
this  manner  to  cure  these  diseases  cannot  consider 
them  either  sacred  or  divine ;  for  when  they  are 
removed  by  such  purifications  and  by  such  treatment 
as  this,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  production  of 
attacks  in  men  by  devices  that  are  similar.  If  so, 
something  human  is  to  blame,  and  not  godhead.  He 
who  by  purifications  and  magic  can  take  away  such  an 
affection  can  also  by  similar  means  bring  it  on,  so 
that  by  this  argument  the  action  of  godhead  is  dis¬ 
proved.  By  these  sayings  and  devices  they  claim 
superior  knowledge,  and  deceive  men  by  prescribing 
for  them  purifications  and  cleansings,  most  of  their 
talk  turning  on  the  intervention  of  gods  and  spirits. 
Yet  in  my  opinion  their  discussions  show,  not  piety, 
as  they  think,  but  impiety  rather,  implying  that  the 
gods  do  not  exist,  and  what  they  call  piety  and  the 
divine  is,  as  I  shall  prove,  impious  and  unholy. 

IV.  For  if  they  profess  to  know  how  to  bring 
down  the  moon,  to  eclipse  the  sun,  to  make  storm 
and  sunshine,  rain  and  drought,  the  sea  impassable 
and  the  earth  barren,  and  all  such  wonders,  whether 

1  o  0eo's  does  not  imply  any  sort  of  monotheism.  The 
article  is  generic,  and  the  phrase  therefore  means  “a  god” 
rather  than  “ the  god.”  See  my  article  on  the  vague  use  of 
o  6ebs  in  Classical  Review ,  Dec.  1913, 


3  θάλασσαν  άπορον  κα\  y ην  άφορον  Lobeck  ( Aglaophamus  I. 
634),  Ermerins  :  θάλασσαν  ζΰφορον  και  ypv  άφορον  Reinhold  : 
θάλασσαν  άφορον  καί  yrjv  MSS. 


I. 
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υποδέχονται  επίστασθαι,  εΐτε  καί  εκ  τεΧετεων 
είτε  καί  εξ  άΧΧης  τίνος  'γνώμης  και  μεΧετης  φασι 
ταΰτα  οΐόν  τ’  είναι  ηενεσθαι  οι  ταυτ  επιτηδεύ- 
οντες,  δυσσεβείν  εμοιγε  δοκεουσι  καί  θεούς  ούτε 
είναι  νομίζειν  ούτε  ίσχύειν  ούδεν  ούτε  εϊργεσθαι 
10  αν  ούδενός  των  εσχάτων,  ά1  ποιεοντες  πώς  ού 
δεινοί  αύτοίς  είσίν  ;  εί  yap  άνθρωπος  μα^/εύω ν 
καί  θύων  σεΧήνην  καθαιρήσει  καί  ήΧιον  άφανιεΐ 
καί  χειμώνα  και  εύδίην  ποιήσει ,  ούκ  αν  ε^/ω^/ε 
τι  θειον  νομίσαιμι  τούτων  είναι  ούδεν,  άΧΧ ’  άν- 
ώπινον,εί  δη  τού  θείου  η  δύναμις  υπό  άνθ ρώπου 
yvώμης  κρατείται  και  δεδούΧωται.  ίσως  δε  ούχ 
ούτως  εχει  ταύτα,  αλλ’  άνθρωποι  βίου  δεόμενοι 
7 τοΧΧα  καί  παντοία  τεχνώνται  καί  ποικ'ιΧΧουσιν 
ες  τε  τάΧΧα  πάντα  και  ες  την  νούσον  ταύτην, 
20  εκάιστω  εϊδει  τού  πάθεος  θεώ  την  αίτίην  προστι- 
θεντες.2 *  καί  ήν  μβν  yap  alya  μιμώνται,  καί  ήν2  βρύ- 
γωνται,  ή  τα  δεξιά  σπώνται,  μητέρα  θεών  φασϊν 
αιτιην  είναι,  ην  οε  οξυτερον  και  ευτ ονωτερον  φσεy- 
yητaι,rίππω  εί  κάζου  σ  ι  ,4  καί  φασι  Τίοσειδώνα  αίτιον 
είναι,  ην  δε  καί  της  κόπρου  τι  παρή,  οσα  ποΧΧάκις 
y ίνεται  υπό  τής  νούσου  βιαζομενοισιν,  Ένοδίη 
πρόσκειται  ή  επωνυμίη ·  ήν  δε  πυκνότερου  καί 
Χεπτότερον,  οίον  όρνιθες,  ΆπόΧΧων  νόμιος.  ήν  δε 
άφρόν  εκ  τού  στόματος  άφίη  και  τοίσι  ποσϊ  Χα- 

1  ά  my  emendation  (anticipated  b\r  Ermerins) :  ποιεοντες 
eveKaye·  πώς  Μ  :  ποιέον τες  ως  θ:  των  έσχατων  ποιεοντες,  ενεκά  ye 
των  θεών.  δεινοί  άρ'  αυτοίσίν  εισιν  Reinliold  :  των  εσχάτων 
ποιεοντες  ενεκά  yε  θεών.  εί  yap  κ.τ.λ.  Wilam.  See  Postscript. 

2  After  προστιθεντες  the  MSS.,  with  many  variations,  have 

a  sentence  which  in  Littre  appears  as  ού  yap  καθάπαξ  άλλα 

πλεονάκις  ταύτα  μεμνηνται.  θι  omit  καθάπαξ  and  add  yε  μην 
after  πλεονάκις.  Μ  has  εν  for  καθάπαξ,  and  so  have  two  other 
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it  be  by  rites  or  by  some  cunning  or  practice  that 
they  can,  according  to  the  adepts,  be  effected,  in  any 
case  I  am  sure  that  they  are  impious,  and  cannot 
believe  that  the  gods  exist  or  have  any  strength,  and 
that  they  would  not  refrain  from  the  most  extreme 
actions.  Wherein  surely  they  are  terrible  in  the  eyes 
of  the  gods.  For  if  a  man  by  magic  and  sacrifice  will 
bring  the  moon  down,  eclipse  the  sun,  and  cause  storm 
and  sunshine,  I  shall  not  believe  that  any  of  these 
things  is  divine,  but  human,  seeing  that  the  power  of 
godhead  is  overcome  and  enslaved  by  the  cunning 
of  man.  But  perhaps  what  they  profess  is  not  true, 
the  fact  being  that  men,  in  need  of  a  livelihood, 
contrive  and  devise  many  fictions  of  all  sorts,  about 
this  disease  among  other  things,  putting  the  blame, 
for  each  form  of  the  affection,  upon  a  particular  god.1 * 3 4 
If  the  patient  imitate  a  goat,  if  he  roar,  or  suffer 
convulsions  in  the  right  side,  they  say  that  the 
Mother  of  the  Gods  is  to  blame.  If  he  utter  a 
piercing  and  loud  cry,  they  liken  him  to  a  horse  and 
blame  Poseidon.  Should  he  pass  some  excrement,  as 
often  happens  under  the  stress  of  the  disease,  the 
surname  Enodia  is  applied.  If  it  be  more  frequent 
and  thinner,  like  that  of  birds,  it  is  Apollo  Noinius. 
If  he  foam  at  the  mouth  and  kick,  Ares  has  the 

1  If  the  sentence  be  retained  which  I  have  deleted  as  a 
gloss  the  general  meaning  will  be:  “Again  and  again  do 
they  bethink  themselves  of  this  trick.” 

MSS.  M  and  Θ  have  μεμίμηνται.  Ermerins  reads  oh  yap  %v 
άλλα  πολλά  ταντα  μέμ,ν-ηνται  :  Reinhold  ου  yap  καθάπαξ  lid, 

άλλά  πλβόνεσι  ταΰτα  νζνεμτ,ται..  The  last  reading  is  the  most 
intelligible,  but  I  reject  the  whole  sentence  as  a  gloss.  So 
apparently  Wilamowitz. 

3  Θ  omits  yap  to  καί  ην. 

4  Ικάζουσι  (or  Ικάζουσι)  θ. 

L  2 
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20  κτίζη,  ’ Άρης  την  αίτίην  έχει.  οισι  δβ  νυκτός  δεί- 
ματα  παρίσταται  καί  φόβοι  καί  παράνοιαι  και 
άναπηδήσιες  εκ  τής  κΧίνης 1  και  φούξιες  Εξω, 
Εκάτης  φασιν  Είναι  έπιβοΧάς  και  ηρώων  Εφόδους, 
καθα ρμοισί  τε  χρέονται  και  έπαοιδήσι,  και  άνο- 
σιώτατόν  τε  και  άθεώτατον  τιρή^μα  ποιέουσιν, 
ώς  Εμοι^Ε  δοκεϊ ·  καθαίρονσι  yap  τους  έχομένους 
τή  νούσω  αίματί  τε  και  αΧΧοισι  τοιούτοις 
ώσττΕρ  μίασμά  τι  Εχοντας,  ή  άΧάιστ ορας,  ή  πε- 
φαρμακευμένους 2  υπό  άνθ  ρώπων,  ή  τι  epyov 
40  άι 'όσιον  Eipyaa μόνους,  ου ς  εχρήν  τάναντία  τού¬ 
των  ττοΐΕΪν,  θύειν  3  τε  και  εΰχεσθαι  και  ές  τά  ιερά 
φέροντας  ικετενειν  τούς  θΕούς'  νυν  δβ  τούτων 
μεν  ποιέουσιν  ουδόν,  καθαίρουσι  δβ.  και  τα  μεν 
των  καθαρμών  4  yfj  κρύτττουσι,  τά  δβ  ές  θάΧασσαν 
έμβάΧΧουσι,  τά  δβ  ές  τά  ορεα  άποφέρουσιν,0  οπη 
μηδε'ις  άψεται  μηδέ  έμβήσετατ  τά  δ'  έχρήν  Ες 
τά  ΐΕρά  φέροντας  τω  θεώ  άποδούναι,  ει  δή  ό  θεός 
έστιν  α'ίτιος ·  ου  μέντοι  βγωγβ  άξιώ  υττό  θεού 
ανθρώπου  σώμα  μιαίνΕσθαι,  τό  έπικηρυτατον  υπό 
50  τού  uyvo-άτου'  ιιΧΧά  καί  ήν  τυγχάνη  υπό  ΕΤΕρου 
μΕμιασ μένον  ή  τι  πΕπονθος,  υπό  τού  θΕού  καθαί- 
ρΕσθαι  άν  αυτό  καί  ά^/νίζεσθαι  μάΧΧον  ή  μιαι- 
νΕσθαι.  τά  */ούν  μέηιστα  των  αμαρτημάτων  και 
άνοσιώτατα  τό  θεΐόν  έστι  το  καθαΐρον  καί  ayi άζον 


\  t  / 


και  ρυμμα  υ  yιvoμEVov  ημιν,  αυτοί  τε  ορούς  τοισι 


1  After  κλίνης  some  MSS.  have  και  φόβητρα,  Avhich  the 
editors  retain,  θι  omit. 

2  7 τεφαρμακευμενοις  θι  :  πεφαρμαγμενους  most  MSS.  and 
editors. 

3  θύειν  omitted  by  Θ. 

4  καθαρμών.  Should  not  this  be  καθαρμάτων  ? 

0  φερουσιν  θ. 
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blame.  When  at  night  occur  fears  and  terrors, 
delirium,  jumpings  from  the  bed  and  rushings  out 
of  doors,  they  say  that  Hecate  is  attacking  or  that 
heroes  are  assaulting.1  In  making  use,  too,  of 
purifications  and  incantations  they  do  what  I  think 
is  a  very  unholy  and  irreligious  tiling.  For  the 
sufferers  from  the  disease  they  purify  with  blood 
and  such  like,  as  though  they  were  polluted,  blood- 
guilty,  bewitched  by  men,  or  had  committed  some 
unholy  act.  All  such  they  ought  to  have  treated  in 
the  opposite  way  ;  they  should  have  brought  them 
to  the  sanctuaries,  with  sacrifices  and  prayers,  in 
supplication  to  the  gods.  As  it  is,  however,  they 
do  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  merely  purify  them. 
Of  the  purifying  objects2  some  they  hide  in  the 
earth,  others  they  throw  into  the  sea,  others  they 
carry  awray  to  the  mountains,  where  nobody  can 
touch  them  or  tread  on  them.  Yet,  if  a  god  is  indeed 
the  cause,  they  ought  to  have  taken  them  to  the 
sanctuaries  and  offered  them  to  him.  However,  I 
hold  that  a  man’s  body  is  not  defiled  by  a  god,  the 
one  being  utterly  corrupt  the  other  perfectly  holy. 
Nay,  even  should  it  have  been  defiled  or  in  any  way 
injured  through  some  different  agency,  a  god  is  more 
likely  to  purify  and  sanctify  it  than  he  is  to  cause 
defilement.  At  least  it  is  godhead  that  purifies, 
sanctifies  and  cleanses  us  from  the  greatest  and 
most  impious  of  our  sins ;  and  we  ourselves  fix 

1  The  person  is  “possessed,”  as  we  say. 

2  If  καθαρμάτων  be  right,  the  translation  will  be  “refuse,” 
“  off-scourings.  ”  I  am  not  sure  that  my  emendation  is  right, 
because  what  are  καθαρμοί  before  the  process  of  purification 
become  καθάρματα  afterwards. 

6  ρύμμα  θι  :  ςρνμα  Μ  :  ρΰμα  Reinhold. 
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θεοΐσι  τών  ιερών  καί  των  τεμενόων  άττοδείκνυμεν,1 
ώς  αν  μηδείς  ίητερβαίνη  ην  μη  άγνευη,  εσιόντες 
τε  ημείς  ττεριρραινομεθα  ούχ  'ώς  μιαινόμενοι,  άλλ’ 
ει  τι  καί  ττρότερον  εχομεν  μι ίσος,  τούτο  άφαγ νιοΰ- 
60  μεν  οι  r  και  τ τερϊ  μεν  των  καθαρμών  οΰτω  μοι 
6!  δοκεϊ  εχειν. 

Υ.  Το  δε  νόσημα  τούτο  ουδόν  τί  μοι  δοκεΐ 
θειότερον  είναι  τών  Χοιττών,  αλλά  φύσιν  εχει  ην 
και  τα  άλλα  νοσήματα,  και  ττρόφασιν  οθεν 
εκαστα  γίνεται'  3  και  ίητόν  είναι,  και  ουδεν 
ησσον  ετέρων,  6  τι  αν  μη  ηδη  υττό  χρόνου  ττοΧΧου 
καταβεβιασ μόνον  η,  ώστε  ηδη  4  ισχυρότερον  είναι 
τών  φαρμάκων  τών  ττροσφερο μόνων,  άρχεται  δε 
ώσττερ  καϊ  τ  άλλα  νοσήματα  κατά  γόνος ·  εί  γάρ 
εκ  φΧεγ  ματώδεος  φΧεγ ματώδης,  καϊ  εκ  χοΧώδεος 
10  χοΧώδης  γίνεται,  καί  εκ  φθινώδεος  φθινώδης,  καί 
εκ  σττΧτμ'ώδεος  σττΧηνώδη  ς,°  τί  κωΧυει  οτω 
τ τατηρ  η  μήτηρ  ε'ΐχετο  νοσηματι,  τούτω  6  καί  τών 
εκγόνων  εχεσθαί  τινα ;  ώς  ό  γόνος  ερχεται 
ττάντοθεν  του  σώματος,  άττό  τε  τών  υγιηρών 
υγιηρός,  καί  άττό  τών  νοσερών  νοσερός.  ετερον  δε 


1  άττοδείκνυμεν  Ermerins  and  Reinhold  :  αποδεικνύμενοι 
(δείκνυνται  θι)  MSS.  Reinhold  also  reads  oi'ovs  for  as,  an 
ingenious  correction.  In  Θ  we  have  τεμεν  and  then  a  gap 
followed  by  δείκνυνται. 

2  From  άλλ1  to  αφα-γνιούμενοι  is  omitted  by  Θ  but  is  found 
in  M.  Probably  the  eye  of  the  scribe  of  Θ  passed  from  the 
first  -μενοι  to  the  second. 

3  The  MSS.  (with  slight  variations)  read  μεν  after  φύσιν, 
and  after  “γίνεται  have  φύσιν  δε  τούτο  και  ττρόφασιν  από  ταύτού 
τό  θεϊον  Ύ'ινεσθαι  αφ 5  ότου  καί  τάλλα  -ηάντα.  There  is  obviously 
corruption  here  as  in  Chapter  I,  one  passage  having  been 
compared  by  a  scribe  to  the  other.  It  is  hard  to  mark  off 
the  two  passages  as  the}*  were  written  originally.  Reinhold 
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boundaries  to  the  sanctuaries  and  precincts  of  the 
gods,  so  that  nobody  may  cross  them  unless  he  be 
pure  ;  and  when  we  enter  we  sprinkle  ourselves,  not 
as  defiling  ourselves  thereby,  but  to  wash  away  any 
pollution  we  may  have  already  contracted.  Such  is 
my  opinion  about  purifications. 

V.  But  this  disease  is  in  my  opinion  no  more 
divine  than  any  other;  it  has  the  same  nature  as 
other  diseases,  and  the  cause  that  gives  rise  to 
individual  diseases.1 * * 4 5  It  is  also  curable,  no  less  than 
other  illnesses,  unless  by  long  lapse  of  time  it  be 
so  ingrained  as  to  be  more  powerful  than  the 
remedies  that  are  applied.  Its  origin,  like  that  of 
other  diseases,  lies  in  heredity.  For  if  a  phlegmatic 
parent  has  a  phlegmatic  child,  a  bilious  parent  a 
bilious  child,  a  consumptive  parent  a  consumptive 
child,  and  a  splenetic  parent  a  splenetic  child,  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  some  of  the  children  suffering 
from  this  disease  when  one  or  the  other  of  the 
parents  suffered  from  it ;  for  the  seed  comes  from 
every  part  of  the  body,  healthy  seed  from  the 
healthy  parts,  diseased  seed  from  the  diseased  parts. 

1  Possibly  o6ev  enaara  yivtrcu  is  also  part  of  the  gloss  ;  in 
which  case  the  translation  will  be,  “it  has  the  same  nature 
and  cause  as  other  diseases.” 


emends  Chapter  I  and  reads  here  των  λοιπών,  άλλ’  anb  ταυτοΰ 

yiyveaQai  αφ ’  οτου  κα\  ταλλα  πάντα,  καί  ίητδν  elvai  κ.τ.λ.  I 

believe  that  not  only  has  there  been  corruption  due  to  com¬ 
parison,  but  also  glosses  have  crept  in. 

4  Θ  has  for  Scare  ήδη. 

5  Θ  lias  σπ\ηνία$. 

e  6?χ6τ ο  νοαήματι,  τούτφ  Reinhold  :  εϊχβτο  τοΰτω  τώ 
νοσήματι  θι. 
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με^/α  τεκμήριον  ότι  ουδόν  θειότερό ν  εστι  των 
Χοιπών  νοσημάτων ·  τοισι  <yap  1  φΧε^/ματώδεσι 
φύσει  ηινεταΓ  τοισι  δε  χοΧώδεσιν  ου  προσπίπτει, · 
καίτοι  εί  θειδτερδν  εστι  των  άλΧων,  τοΐσιν  άπασιν 

20  ομοίως  εδει  y ίνεσθαι  την  νούσον  ταύτην,  και  μη 

21  διακρίνειν  μήτε  χοΧώδεα  μήτε  φΧε^ματωδεα. 

VI.  ’Αλλά  yap  αίτιος  ό  iy κεφαΧος  τούτου  τού 
πάθεος,  ώσπερ  καί  των  άΧΧων  νοσημάτων  των 
μεyίστωv'  ο τω  δε  τρόπω  καί  εξ  οϊης  προφάσιος 
yii^Tai,  iyco  φράσω  σάφα.  ο  iy κεφαΧος  εστι 
τού  ανθρώπου  διπΧόος  ώσπερ  καί  τοΐσιν  άΧΧοισι 
ζώοις  άπασιν'  το  δε  μέσον  αυτού  διείpyει 
μήν^ξ  Χεπτή'  διδ  ούκ  αίεί  κατά  τωύτδ  της 
κεφαΧης  άXyεΐ,  άΧΧ  εν  μερει  εκάτερον,  οτε  δε 
άπασαν.  καί  φΧεβες  δ'  ες  αύ τον  τ είνουσιν  εξ 
10  άπαντος  τού  σώματος ,  ποΧΧαί  καί  Χεπταί,  δύο  δε 
7 ταχεϊαι,  η  μεν  από  τού  ηπατος,  η  δε  από  τού 
σπΧηνός.  καί  η  μεν  άπο  τού  ηπατος  ώδ'  εχεί' 
το  μεν  τι  τής  φΧεβός 2  κάτω  τείνει  διά  των  επί 
δεξιά  παρ'  αυτόν  τον  νεφρον  καί  την  ψυήν  ες 
το  εντός  τού  μηρού ,  καί  καθήκει  ες  τον  πόδα,  καί 
καΧεΐται  κοίΧη  φΧεήτ'  ή  δε  ετερη  άνω  τείνει  διά 
φρένων  των  δεξιών  3  καί  τού  πΧεύμονος'  άπεσχι- 
σται  δε  καί  ες  την  καρδίην  καί  ες  τον  βραχίονα 
τον  δεξιόν'  καί  το  Χοιπον  άνω  φερει  διά  τής 
20  κΧιμδος  ες  τά  δεξι  ά  τού  αύχενος,  ες  αυτό  το 
δέρμα,  ώστε  κατάδηΧος  είναι·  παρ'  αυτό  δε  το 
ούς  κρύπτεται  καί  ενταύθα  σχίζεται,  καί  το  μεν 
παχύτατον  καί  μ^ιστον  καί  κοιλότατον  ες  τον 
ε^/κεφαΧον  τεΧευτα,  το  δε  ες  το  ούς  το  δεξιόν,  το 
δε  ες  τον  οφσαΧμον  τον  δεξιόν,  το  δε  ες  τον 
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Another  strong  proof  that  this  disease  is  no  more 
divine  than  any  other  is  that  it  affects  the  naturally 
phlegmatic,  but  does  not  attack  the  bilious.  Yet, 
if  it  were  more  divine  than  others,  this  disease 
ought  to  have  attacked  all  equally,  without  making 
any  difference  between  bilious  and  phlegmatic. 

VI.  The  fact  is  that  the  cause  of  this  affection,  as 
of  the  more  serious  diseases  generally,  is  the  brain. 
The  manner  and  the  cause  I  will  now  set  forth 
clearly.  The  brain  of  man,  like  that  of  all  animals, 
is  double,  being  parted  down  its  centre  by  a  thin 
membrane.  For  this  reason  pain  is  not  always  felt 
in  the  same  part  of  the  head,  but  sometimes  on  one 
side,  sometimes  on  the  other,  and  occasionally  all 
over.  Veins  lead  up  to  it  from  all  the  body,  many 
of  which  are  thin,  while  two  are  stout,  one  coming 
from  the  liver,  the  other  from  the  spleen.  The 
vein  from  the  liver  has  the  following  character. 
One  part  of  it  stretches  downwards  on  the  right 
side,  close  by  the  kidney  and  the  loin,  to  the  inner 
part  of  the  thigh,  reaching  down  to  the  foot ;  it  is 
called  the  hollow  vein.  The  other  part  of  it  stretches 
upwards  through  the  right  diaphragm  and  lung.  It 
branches  away  to  the  heart  and  the  right  arm.  The 
rest  leads  upwards  through  the  collar-bone  to  the 
right  of  the  neck,  to  the  very  skin,  so  as  to  be 
visible.  Right  by  the  ear  it  hides  itself,  and  here 
it  branches,  the  thickest,  largest  and  most  capacious 
part  ending  in  the  brain,  another  in  the  right  ear, 
another  in  the  right  eye,  and  the  last  in  the  nostril. 

1  τοίσι  yap  Μ  :  τοΐσι  δε  λοιποΐσι  Θ. 

2  TTjS  φλεβος  Μ  :  του  σπληι 'bs  Θ. 

3  M  and  Θ  read  των  φλεβών  and  place  των  δεξιών  after 
τλεΰμονος. 
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μυκτή ρα.  άπο  μεν  τού  ήπατος  όντως  εχει  τα  των 
φΧεβώ ν.  Βιατεταται  Be  και  άττο  του  σπΧηνός 
φΧεψ·  ες  τα  αριστερά  καί  κάτω  και  άνω,  ώσπερ 
και  η  άπο  τού  ήπατος,  Χεπτοτερη  Βε  και 

30  ασθενέστερη. 

VII.  Κ ατά  ταύτας  Βε  τάς  φΧεβας  καί  επαηό- 
μεθα  το  π τοΧύ  του  πνεύματος·  αύται  yap  ήμίν 
εισίν  άναπνοαί  του  σώματος  τον  ήερα  ες  σφάς 
εΧκουσαι,  καί  ες  το  σώμα  το  Χοιπόν  όχετεύουσι 
κατά  τα  φΧεβια,  καί  άναφτύχουσι  καί  πάΧιν 
αφιάσιν.  ου  yap  οίον  τε  το  πνεύμα  στήναι, 
άΧΧα  χωρει  άνω  τε  καί  κάτω·  ήν  yap  στη  που 
και  άποΧηφθή,  άκρατες  yιvετaι  εκείνο  το  μέρος 
οπού1  άν  στη·  τεκμήριον  δε*  όταν  κατακειμενω 

10  ή  καθημενω  φΧεβια  πιεσθή,  όίστε  το  πνεύμα  2  μη 
Βιεξιέναι  Βιά  της  φΧεβός,  ευθύς  νάρκη  Βχει. 

12  περ'ι  μεν  των  φΧεβών  ούτως  εχει. 

VIII.  Ή  δε  νούσος  αύτη  y ίνεται  τοίσι  μεν 
φXεyμaτίησι,  τοΐσι  Βε  χοΧώΒεσιν  οΰ.  άρχεται 
Βε  φνεσθαι  επί  τού  εμβρύου  ετι  εν  τη  μήτρη 
εόντος·  καθαίρεται  yap  καί  ανθεί,  ώσπερ  τάΧΧα 
μερεα,  πρίν  y ενεσθαι ,  και  ο  ε^/κεφαΧος.  εν  ταύτη 
Βε  τη  καθάρσει  ήν  μεν  καΧώς  καί  μετρίως 
καθαρθη  καί  μήτε  πΧεον  μήτε  εΧασσον  τού 
Βεοντος  άπορρυή,  ούτως  ύyιηpoτάιτηv  την  κεφαΧήν 
εχει·  ήν  Βε  πΧεονα  ρυή  άπο  παντός  τού  iy κεφάΧου 

10  καί  άπότηξις  ποΧΧή  ykvpTai,  νοσώΒεά  τε  την 
κεφαΧήν  εΡει  αυξανόμενος  καί  ήγου  πΧεην,  καί 
ούτε  ήλιον  ούτε  γ υχος  ανεξεται ·  ήν  οε  αϊτό  ενός 

1  καθό  Μ  :  καθότι  θ. 

2  πνβΰμα  most  MSS.  :  αίμα  θ. 
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Such  is  the  character  of  the  veins  from  the  liver. 
From  the  spleen  too  extends  a  vein  downwards  and 
upwards  to  the  left ;  it  is  similar  to  the  one  from 
the  liver,  but  thinner  and  weaker. 

VII.  By  these  veins  we  take  in  the  greater  part 
of  our  breath,  for  they  are  vents  of  our  body, 
drawing  the  air  to  themselves,  and  they  spread  it 
over  the  body  in  general  through  the  minor  veins 
and  cool  it;  then  they  breathe  it  out  again.  For 
the  breath  cannot  rest,  but  moves  up  and  down. 
If  it  is  caught  anywhere  and  rests,  that  part  of  the 
body  where  it  rests  becomes  paralysed.  A  proof  is 
that  should  minor  veins  be  so  compressed,  when  a 
man  is  lying  or  seated,  that  the  breath  cannot  pass 
through  the  vein,  a  numbness  immediately  seizes 
him.  Such  is  the  character  of  the  veins.1 

VIII.  Th  is  disease  attacks  the  phlegmatic,  but 
not  the  bilious.  Its  birth  begins  in  the  embryo 
while  it  is  still  in  the  womb,  for  like  the  other  parts, 
the  brain  too  is  purged  and  has  its  impurities2  expelled 
before  birth.  In  this  purging  if  the  action  be  thorough 
and  regulated,  and  if  there  flow  away  neither  more 
nor  less  than  is  proper,  the  infant  has  a  perfectly 
healthy  head.  But  if  the  flux  from  all  the  brain 
be  too  abundant,  and  a  great  melting3  take  place, 
he  λ v i  1 1  have  as  he  grows  a  diseased  head,  and  one 
full  of  noise,  and  he  will  not  be  able  to  endure  either 
sun  or  cold.  If  an  excessive  flux  come  from  one  eye 

1  Compare  with  this  the  argument  of  the  treatise  Breaths. 

2  avQe'i  is  a  difficult  word.  It  seems  to  be  equivalent  to 
e|ar0e?,  but  may  be  corrupt.  The  meaning,  however,  is 
plain.  The  old  explanation  was  that  arflet  means  “grows,” 
but  it  surely  is  connected  with  έξανθεΐ  lower  down. 

3  “Deliquescence”  would  be  the  modern  technical  term. 
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τίνος  y ενηται  ή  οφθαΧμού  η  ώτός,  ή  φΧεφτ  τις 
συνισχνανθή,  εκείνο  κακούται  το  μέρος,  όπως  αν 
καί  τής  άποτηξιος  8χη'  ήν  8ε  κάθαρσις  μή 
επ^ενηται,  αλλά  σνστραφ ή  τω  ^κεφάΧω,  όντως 
ανάγκη  φΧε^/ματώ8εα  είναι,  καί  οίσι  μεν  παι8ίοις 
έοΰσιν  εξανθεϊ  εΧκεα  και  ες  την  κεφαΧήν  και  ες 
τα  ώτα  και  ες  τον  χρώτα,  και  σιαΧώ8εα  γίνεται 
20  καί  μυξόρροα ,  ταύτα  μεν  ρήϊστα  8iayoi  π  ροϊούσης 
τής  ήΧικιης'  ενταύθα  yap  άφίει  και  εκκαθ αίρεται 
το  φΧ^μα,  ο  εχρήν  εν  τή  μήτρη  καθαρθήναΐ'  και 
τα  ου  τω  καθαρθεντα 1  ου  y ίνεται  επίΧηπτα 
τή  νούσω  ταυ  τη  επι  το  ποΧύ.  όσα  8ε  καθαρά 
τε  εστι ,  και  μήθ ’  εΧκος  μη8εν  μήτε  μύξα  μήτε 
σίαΧον  αύτοΐς  προέρχεται,  μήτε  εν  τήσι  μήτρησι 
πεποίηται  την  κάθαρσιν ,  τούτοισι  8ε  επικίν8υνόν 
2S  εστιν  άΧισκεσθαι  ύπο  ταύτης  τής  νούσου. 

1Λ.  ί\ν  οε  επι  την  καροιην  ποιήσηται  ο 
κατάρροος  την  πορείην,  παλμό?  επιΧαμβάνει  και 
άσθμα,  καϊ  τα  στήθεα  8ια,φθείρεται,  ενιοι  8ε 
και  κυφοί  y ίνονταί’  όταν  yap  επικατεΧθη  το 
φΧ^μα  2  φτυχρον  επι  τον  πΧεύμονα  και  την 
καρ8ίην,  άποψύχεται  το  αίμα’  αΐ  8ε  φΧεβες  προς 
βίην  φτυχόμεναι  προς  τω  πΧεύμονι  και  τή  καρ8ίη 
πη8ώσι,  και  ή  καρ8ίη  παΧΧεται,  ώστε  ύπο  τής 
avayw^  ταύτης  το  άσθμα  επιπιπτειν  και  την 
10  ορθοπνοίην.  ού  yap  8εχεται  το  πνεύμα  όσον 
εθεΧει,  άχρι  3  κρατηθή  τού  φΧεγματος  το  επιρρυεν 
και  8ιαθερμανθεν  8ιαχυθή  ες  τάς  φΧεβας’  επειτα 
παύεται  τού  παΧμού  και  τού  άσθματος’  παύεται 

1  καθαρθεντα  :  four  MSS.  (including  θι )  have  παώευθίντα. 

-  φλέγμα  Μ  :  πνεύμα  θ. 

3  άχρι  θι :  μ^χρις  Μ  :  μ^χριε  &ν  some  MSS.  and  the  editors. 
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or  one  ear,  or  if  a  vein  be  reduced  in  size,  that  part 
suffers  a  lesion  in  proportion  to  the  melting.  Should 
the  purging  not  take  place,  but  congestion  occur  iu 
the  brain,  then  the  infants  cannot  fail  to  be  phlegm¬ 
atic.  If  while  they  are  children  sores  break  out 
on  head,  ears  and  skin,  and  if  saliva  and  mucus  be 
abundant,  as  age  advances  such  enjoy  very  good 
health,  for  in  this  way  the  phlegm  is  discharged 
and  purged  away  which  should  have  been  purged 
away  in  the  womb.  Those  who  have  been  so  purged 
are  in  general  not  attacked  by  this  disease.  Those 
children,  on  the  other  hand,  that  are  clean,1  do  not 
break  out  in  sores,  and  discharge  neither  mucus  nor 
saliva,  run  a  risk  of  being  attacked  by  this  disease,  if 
the  purging  has  not  taken  place  in  the  womb. 

IX.  Should  the  discharge  make  its  way  to  the 
heart,  palpitation  and  difficulty  of  breathing  super¬ 
vene,  the  chest  becomes  diseased,  and  a  few  even 
become  hump-backed ;  for  when  the  phlegm  de¬ 
scends  cold  to  the  lungs  and  to  the  heart,  the  blood 
is  chilled  ;  and  the  veins,  being  forcibly  chilled,  beat 
against  the  lungs  and  the  heart,  and  the  heart 
palpitates,  so  that  under  this  compulsion  difficulty 
of  breathing  and  orthopnoea  result.  For  the  patient 
does  not  get  as  much  breath  as  he  wants  until  the 
phlegm  that  has  flowed  in  has  been  mastered,  warmed 
and  dispersed  into  the  veins.  Then  the  palpitation 
and  difficulty  of  breathing  cease.  It  ceases  in  pro- 

1  This  use  of  καθαρός  in  the  sense  of  “unpurged,”  “show¬ 
ing  no  discharge,”  is  peculiar.  It  should  mean  “needing  no 
purgation,”  not  that  the  necessary  purging  does  not  take 
place.  One  suspects  that  the  correct  reading  should  be  :  όσα 

μτ]τ€  καθαρά  εστι. 
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δε  όπως  άν  καί  τού  πΧηθεος  0χτρ  ην  μίν  γάρ 
πΧεον  επικαταρρυη,  σχοΧαίτερον,1  ην  δε  εΧασσον , 
θάσσον  καί  ην  πυκνότεροι  εωσιν  οί  κατάιρροοι , 
πυκνότερα  επίΧηπτ ος  γίνεται,  ταύτα  μεν  ούν  2 
πάσχει,  ην  επί  τον  πΧεύμονα  καί  την  καρδίην 

19  Ο;·3  ην  δε  ε’?  την  κοιΧιην ,  διάρροιαι  Χαμβάνουσιν. 

X.  "Hz'  δε  τούτων  μεν  των  οδών  άποκΧεισθη,  ες 
δε  τα?  φΧεβας,  άς  προείρηκα,  τον  κατάρροον 
ποιήσηται,  άφωνος  γίνεται  καί  πνίγεται,  καί 
ιίφρός  εκ  τού  σιόματος  εκρεϊβ  καί  οί  όδόντες 
συνηρείκασι,  καί  αί  χεΐρες  συσπώντ αι,  καί  τα 
ομματα  διαστρεφονται,  καί  ουδέ ν  φρονεουσιν, 
ενίοισι  δε  καί  υποχωρεί  η  κόπρος  ϋ  κάτωβ  όπως 
δε  τούτων  έκαστον  πάσχει  εγώ  φράσω'  άφωνος 
μεν  εστιν  όταν  εζαίφνης  τό  φΧεγμα  7  επικατεΧθόν 

10  ες 8  τα?  φΧεβας  άποκΧείση  τον  ηερα  καί  μη 
παραδεχηται  μήτε  ες  τον  εγκεφαΧον  μήτε  ες  τάς 
φΧεβας  τάς  κοίΧας  μήτε  ες  τάς  κοιΧίαςβ  αλλ’ 
επιΧάβη  την  αναπνοήν  όταν  γάρ  Χάβη  άνθ ρωπος 
κατά  το  στόμα  καί  τούς  μυκτηρας  τό  πνεύμα, 
πρώτον  μεν  ες  τον  εγκεφαΧον  ερχεται,  επειτα 
δε  ες  την  κοιΧιην  τό  πΧεΐστον  μέρος,  τό  δε  επί  τον 
πΧεύμονα,  τό  δε  επί  τάς  φΧεβας.  εκ  τούτων  δε 
σ κίδναται  ε’?10  τα  Χοιπά  μερεα  κατά  τάς  φΧεβας· 
καί  οσον  μεν  ες  την  κοιΧιην  ερχεται,  τοδτο  μεν 

20  την  κοιΧιην  διαψύχει,  καί  άΧΧο  ουδεν  συμβάΧ- 
Χεται·  ό  δ’  ες  τον  πΧεύμονά  τε  καί  τάς  φΧεβας 

1  σχοΧαίτερον  Μ  :  σχοΧετερον  θ. 

2  θ  omits  ουν.  3  γ  θ  :  εϊτ)  Μ. 

4  εκρεΊ  Μ:  ρε7  θ.  5  ή  κόπρος  omitted  by  θ. 

6  After  κάτω  the  MSS.  have  (with  slight  variations)  καϊ 
ταυτα  yiveraL  ενίοτε  μεν  is  τά  αριστερά,  ότε  δε  is  τά  δεξιά,  ότε 
δε  is  άμφότερα,  It  is  sure!}’  a  gloss. 
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portion  to  the  quantity  of  the  flux,  that  is,  slower 
if  the  flux  be  great,  quicker  if  it  be  less.  And  if 
the  fluxes  be  frequent,  the  attacks  are  frequent. 
Such  are  the  symptoms  when  the  flux  goes  to  the 
lungs  and  heart ;  when  it  goes  to  the  bowels,  the 
result  is  diarrhoea. 

X.  If  the  phlegm  be  cut  off  from  these  passages, 
but  makes  its  descent  into  the  veins  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  above,  the  patient  becomes  speechless  and 
chokes ;  froth  flows  from  the  mouth  ;  he  gnashes 
his  teeth  and  twists1  his  hands;  the  eyes  roll  and 
intelligence  fails,  and  in  some  cases  excrement  is 
discharged.2 * *  I  will  now  explain  how  each  symptom 
occurs.  The  sufferer  is  speechless  when  suddenly 
the  phlegm  descends  into  the  veins  and  intercepts 
the  air,  not  admitting  it  either  into  the  brain,  or 
into  the  hollow  veins,  or  into  the  cavities,  thus 
checking  respiration.  For  when  a  man  takes  in 
breath  by  the  mouth  or  nostrils,  it  first  goes  to 
the  brain,  then  most  of  it  goes  to  the  belly,  though 
some  goes  to  the  lungs  and  some  to  the  veins. 
From  these  parts  it  disperses,  by  way  of  the  veins, 
into  the  others.  The  portion  that  goes  into  the 
belly  cools  it,  but  has  no  further  use  ;  but  the  air 
that  goes  into  the  lungs  and  the  veins  is  of  use 

1  Possibly  “  clenches. *'  The  word  can  denote  any  sort  of 
convulsion. 

2  The  omitted  words  mean:  “These  symptoms  manifest 

themselves  sometimes  on  the  left,  sometimes  on  the  right, 

sometimes  on  both  sides.” 


7  φλέγμα  θ  :  πνεύμα  Μ. 

9  μήτε  is  τ as  kol\'hs  is  in  M 


rightly. 
"10  is  M 


8  is  Μ  :  επί  Θ. 

but  is  omitted  by  Θ,  perhaps 


επί  Θ. 
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αήρ  συμβάΧΧεται  ες  τ άς  κοιΧίας  έσιων  καί  ές  τ όν 
εχκεφαΧον}  καί  οντω  την  φρόνησιν  καί  την 
κίνησιν  τοίσι  μέΧεσι  παρέχει,  ώστε,  έπειθαν 
αποκΧεισθώσιν  αί  φΧέβες  του  ήέρος  ίπ το  τού 
φΧεχματος  και  μη  παραδέχωνται ,1 2  αφωνον 
καθιστάσι  καί  άφρονα  τον  άνθρωπον.  αί  δέ 
χεΐρες  άκρατεΐς  γίνονται  και  σπωνται,  τού 
αίματος  άτρεμίσαντος  και  ού  διαχεομένου  3  ώσπερ 
ειωθει.  και  οι  όφθαΧμοί  διαστρέφονται,  των 
φΧεβιων  άποκΧειομένων  τού  ήέρος  καί  σφυζόντων. 
ιίφρος  δέ  εκ  τού  στόματος  προέρχεται  εκ  τού 
πΧευμονος ·  όταν  yap  το  πνεύμα  μη  εσίη  ές  αυτόν, 
άφρεϊ  καϊ  άναβΧυει  ώσπερ  άποθνήσκων.  η  δέ 
κόπρος  ύπέρχεται  υπό  βίης  πνν/ομένου'  πνέεται 
δέ  τού  ηπατος  καϊ  τής  άνω  κοιΧίης  προς  τάς 
φρένας  προσπεπτωκότων  καϊ  τού  στομάχου  τής 
y αστρός  άπειΧημμένουΛ  προσπίπτει  δ'  όταν  τό 
πνεύμα  μή  εσίη  ες  το  στόμα  °  οσον  ειωθει. 
Χακτίζει  δέ  τοίσι  ποσϊν  όταν  ο  αήρ  άποκΧεισθή 
εν  τοίσι  μέΧεσι  καϊ  μή  ο  ιός  τε  ή  διεκδύναι  εξω 
υπό  τού  φΧέ~/ματος·  άισσων  δέ  διά  τού  αίματος 
άνω  καί  κάτω  σπασμόν  εμποιεί  καί  οδύνην,  διό 
Χακτίζει.  ταύτα  δέ  πάσχει  πάντα,  όπόταν  το  ° 
φXέyμa  παραρρυή  ψυχρόν  ες  το  αίμα  θερμόν 
εόν  άποψύχει  yap  καί  ΐστησι  τό  αίμα'  καί  ήν 
μέν  7 τοΧύ  ή  τό  ρεύμα  καί  παχύ,  αύτίκα  άποκτεινεί' 
κρατεί  yap  τού  αίματος  τω  ψύχει  '  καί  πι^νυσιν' 
ήν  δέ  εΧασσον  y,  τό  μέν  παραυτίκα  κρατεί 
άποφράιζαν  τήν  αναπνοήν  επειτα  τω  χρονω 


ιόο 


1  Here  θ  has  ερχεται. 

2  Both  Μ  and  θ  have  παραδέχονται. 
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when  it  enters  the  cavities  and  the  brain,  thus 
causing  intelligence  and  movement  of  the  limbs,  so 
that  when  the  veins  are  cut  off’  from  the  air  by  the 
phlegm  and  admit  none  of  it,  the  patient  is  rendered 
speechless  and  senseless.  The  hands  are  paralysed 
and  twisted  when  the  blood  is  still,  and  is  not 
distributed  as  usual.  The  eyes  roll  when  the  minor 
veins  are  shut  off  from  the  air  and  pulsate.  The 
foaming  at  the  mouth  comes  from  the  lungs  ;  for 
when  the  breath  fails  to  enter  them  they  foam  and 
boil  as  though  death  were  near.  Excrement  is 
discharged  when  the  patient  is  violently  compressed, 
as  happens  when  the  liver  and  the  upper  bowel  are 
forced  against  the  diaphragm  and  the  mouth  of  the 
stomach  is  intercepted  ;  this  takes  place  when  the 
normal  amount  of  breath  does  not  enter  the  mouth.1 
The  patient  kicks  when  the  air  is  shut  off  in  the 
limbs,  and  cannot  pass  through  to  the  outside 
because  of  the  phlegm ;  rushing  upwards  and 
downwards  through  the  blood  it  causes  convulsions 
and  pain  ;  hence  the  kicking.  The  patient  suffers 
all  these  things  when  the  phlegm  flows  cold  into 
the  blood  which  is  warm  ;  for  the  blood  is  chilled 
and  arrested.  If  the  flow  be  copious  and  thick, 
death  is  immediate,  for  it  masters  the  blood  by 
its  coldness  and  congeals  it.  If  the  flow  be  less, 
at  the  first  it  is  master,  having  cut  off  respiration  ; 

1  With  the  reading  of  Θ,  “body.”  Perhaps  this  reading 
is  correct. 

3  For  διαχεομένου  M  and  some  other  MSS.  have  διαδεχο- 
uevov. 

4  απειλημμένου  Μ  :  κατειλημμένων  Θ. 

5  στόμα  Μ  :  σώμα  θ.  6  δκόταν  τό  Μ  :  όποιαν  θ. 

7  ψύχει  Μ  :  ψυχργ  θ. 

ΐ6ΐ 
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οπόταν  σκεδασθή  κατά  τα?  φΧεβας  καί  μ^ή  τω 
αϊματι  ποΧΧω  εόντι  καί  θερμω,  ήν  κρατηθή 
ούτως,  εδε ξαντό  τον  ήερα  αί  φΧεβες,  και 
54  εφρόνησαν. 

XI.  Κ αί  οσα  μεν  σμικρά  παιδια  κατάΧηπτα 
γίνεται  τη  νούσω  ταύτη,  τα  ττο\\α  αποθνήσκει, 
ήν  7 τοΧυ  το  ρεύμα  επ^ενηται  και  νότιον'  τα  yap 
φΧεβια  Χεπτά  εόντα  ου  δύναται  ΰποδεχεσθαι  το 
φΧ^μα  υπό  πάχεος  και  πΧήθεος,  άΧΧ ’  άποψύχε- 
ται  και  πύ^νυται  το  αίμα,  καί  όντως  αποθνήσκει, 
ήν  δε  oXiyov  ή  και  ες  άμφοτερας  τ ας  φΧεβας  τον 
κατάρροον  ποιήσηται ,  ή  ες  τ  ας  επί  θάτερα, 
περιηίνεται  επίσημα  εόντα'  ή  yap  στόμα 
10  παρεσπασται  ή  όφθαΧμός  ή  χοίρ  ή  αύχήν,  όπόθεν 
άν  το  φΧεβιον  πΧηρωθεν  του  φΧε^/ματος  κρατηθή 
καί  άπισχνανθή.  τούτω  οΰν  τω  φΧεβίω  avayKp 
άσθενεστ ερον  είναι  και  ενδεεστερον  τούτο  του 
σώματος  το  βΧαβεν  ες  δε  τον  πΧείω  χρόνον 
ώφεΧεΐ  ως  επι  το  ποΧύ’  ου  yap  ετι  επίΧηπτ ον 
yivoT αι,  ήν  άπαξ  επισημανθ ή,  διά  τόδε'  υπό  τής 
ανάγκης  τ  αυτής  αί  φΧεβες  αί  Χοιπαϊ  κακοΰνται 
και  μέρος  τι  συνισχναίνονται,  ώ?  1  τον  μεν  ήερα 
δεχεσθαι,  του  δε  φXεyμaτoς  τον  κατάρροον  μηκετι 
20  ομοίως  επικαταρρεΐν  ασθενέστερα  μεντοι 2  τα 
μεΧεα  είκός  είναι,  των  φΧεβών  κακωθεισών.  οίσι 
δ’  άν  βόρειόν  τε  καί  πάνυ  oXiyov  παραρρυή  καί 
ες  τα  δεξιά,  άσήμως  περ^ίνονταί'  κίνδυνος  δε 
συντ ραφήναι  καί  συναυξηθήναι,  ήν  μή  θεραπευ- 
θώσι  τοισιν  επιτηδείοισιν.  τοίσι  μεν  οΰν 
20  παιδίοισιν  οΰ τω  yίvετaι,  ή  οτι  τούτων  εyyυτάτω. 

1  els  Μ  :  ωστζ  θ. 

2  After  μίντοι  both  Μ  and  θ  have  δμοίως.  It  is  omitted  in 
i  62 
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but  in  course  of  time,  when  it  is  dispersed  through¬ 
out  the  veins  and  mixed  with  the  copious,  warm 
blood,  if  in  this  way  it  be  mastered,  the  veins  admit 
the  air  and  intelligence  returns. 

XI.  Little  children  when  attacked  bv  this  disease 
generally  die,  if  the  flow  come  on  copious  and  with 
a  south  wind  ;  for  the  minor  veins  being  thin  cannot 
admit  the  phlegm  because  of  its  thickness  and 
abundance,  but  the  blood  is  chilled  and  congeals, 
causing  death.  But  if  the  flow  be  slight,  and  make 
its  descent  either  into  both  veins  or  into  one  or  the 
other,  the  child  recovers  but  bears  the  marks  of  the 
disease — a  distortion  of  mouth,  eye,  hand  or  neck, 
according  to  the  part  from  which  the  minor  vein, 
filled  with  phlegm,  was  mastered  and  reduced.  So 
by  reason  of  this  minor  vein  this  part  of  the  body 
which  has  been  injured  must  be  weaker  and  more 
defective.  But  the  injury  generally  proves  beneficial 
in  the  long  run,  as  a  child  is  no  longer  subject  to 
the  malady  if  it  be  once  marked,  the  reason  being 
as  follows.  In  sympathy  with  this  lesion  the  other 
veins  too  suffer  and  are  partially  reduced,  so  that 
while  they  admit  the  air  the  flux  of  phlegm  that 
flows  down  into  them  is  lessened.  The  limbs,  how¬ 
ever,  are  naturally  weaker,  the  veins  having  suffered 
injury.  When  the  flux  takes  place  with  the  wind 
in  the  north,  and  is  very  slight  and  to  the  right,  the 
children  recover  without  a  mark.  There  is  a  risk 
however  that  the  disease  will  be  nourished  and  grow 
with  the  patient,  unless  appropriate  remedies  be 
used.  Children,  then,  suffer  in  this  way,  or  very 
nearly  so. 

several  Paris  MSS.  It  is  probably  a  repetition  of  the 
preceding  ομοίως. 
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XII.  Τού?  δε  τ τρεσβυτέρους  ούκ  άποκτείνει, 
όταν  envyei >ηται,  ουδέ  διαστρέφει'  αΐ  τε  <yap 
φΧέβε ?  εϊσϊ  κοϊΧαι  καί  αίματος  μεσταϊ  θερμοί ), 
διό  ου  1  δύναται  επικρατήσαι  το  φΧέημα,  ουδ' 
cm τοψύξαι  το  αίμα,  ώστε  καί  πηξαι,  άΧΧ ’  αύτο 
κρατείται,  καί  καταμειηνυται  τω  αϊματι  ταχέως' 
καί  οΰτω  παραδέχονται  αί  φΧέβες  τον  ηέρα,  καί 
το  φρόνημα  έ^/^ινεται,  τά  τε  σημεία  τα  προειρη¬ 
μένα  ήσσον  έπιΧαμβάνει  δια  την  ίσχυν.  τοίσι  δέ 

10  π ρεσ βυτάτοις  όταν  επιγένηται  τούτο  το  νόσημα, 
δια  τόδε  άποκτείνει  ή  παράπΧηκτον  ποιεί,  ότι  αί 
φΧέβες  κεκένωνται  και  το  αίμα  oXiyov  τε  εστι 
και  λεπτοί  και  υδαρές,  ήν  μεν  οΰν  ποΧυ  καταρ¬ 
ροή  και  χειμωνος,  άποκτείνει'  άπέφραξε 2  yap 
τάς  άναπνοάς  και  άπ έπηζε  το  αίμα,  ην  επ 
άμφότερα  ό  κατάρροος  y ένηταί'  ην  δ  επι  θάτερα 
μουνον,  παράπΧηκτον  ποιεί'  ου  yap  δύναται  το 
αίμα  έι τικρατησαι  του  φXεyμaτoς  Χεπτον  έον  και 
■ψυχρόν  και  oXiyov,  άΧΧ'  αυτό  κρατηθέν  επά^/η, 

20  ώστε  άκρατέα  είναι  εκείνα  καθ'  ά  το  αίμα 

21  διεφθάρη. 

XIII.  Έ?  δέ  τά  δεξιά  μάΧΧον  καταρρεί  η  ες 
τά  αριστερά,  ότι  αί  φΧέβες  έπικοιΧότεραί  3  είσι 
καί  πΧέονες  ή  εν  τοΐς  άριστεροΐς .4  έπικαταρρει 
δέ  και  άποτηκεται  τοίσι  μέν  παιδίοισι  μάΧιστα, 
οϊς  αν  διαθερμανθη  η  κεφαΧη  ην  τε  υπό  ηΧιου, 
ην  τε  υπό  πυράς,  καί  εξαπίνης °  φρίξη  ο  έyκε- 


1  δι  b  ου  Ermerins,  Reinhold:  α  ου  θ  :  οτι  ού  Μ:  &  ούδε 
Littre. 

2  άπ εφραξε  θ  :  άττεττνιξε  Μ. 

3  Before  επικοιλότεραι  Ermerins  adds  ενταύθα. 

4  After  αριστεροί  θ  has  οτι  άπδ  του  ηπατο5  ( α'ίματος  μ) 
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XII.  Older  people  are  not  killed  by  an  attack  of 
the  disease,  nor  are  they  distorted  ;  for  their  veins 
are  capacious  and  full  of  hot  blood,  so  that  the 
phlegm  cannot  gain  the  mastery,  nor  chill  the  blood 
so  as  to  congeal  it ;  but  is  itself  cpiickly  mastered 
by  the  blood  and  mixed  with  it.  So  the  veins  admit 
the  air,  intelligence  is  present,  and  the  symptoms 
already  mentioned  attack  less  violently  because  the 
patient  is  strong.  When  this  disease  attacks  very 
old  people  it  kills  or  paralyses  them,  the  reason 
being  that  their  veins  are  emptied,  and  their  blood 
is  scanty,  thin  and  watery.  Now  if  the  flux  be 
copious  and  in  winter,  death  results  ;  for  it  chokes 
respiration  and  congeals  the  blood  should  the  flux 
take  place  to  both  sides.  If  on  the  other  hand  the 
flux  be  to  one  side  only  it  causes  paralysis  ;  for  the 
thin,  cold,  scanty  blood  cannot  master  the  phlegm, 
but  is  itself  mastered  and  congealed,  so  that  those 
parts  are  powerless  where  the  blood  has  been 
corrupted. 

XIII.  The  flux  is  to  the  right  rather  than  to  the 
left  because  the  veins  are  more  capacious  and  more 
in  number  than  on  the  left.  The  flux  and  melting 
occur  mostly  in  children  when  the  head  has  been 
heated  by  sun  or  fire,  and  then  suddenly  the  brain 


τίίνουσι  καί  airb  τον  σπΧηνόϊ.  Μ  has  airb  yap  του  τη-KaTos 
τ eivovai  καί  anb  τον  σπληι ws.  Ermerins  (after  Dietz)  reads 
anb  yap  τοι  ηττατος  τείνουιτι  και  ονκ  άπατου  σπληνός.  Reinhold 
rewrites  this  :  οτι  al  (pAeffes  a l  airb  τον  ηττατος  τείνουσαι  έπι - 
κοιΑότερσ/ι  et<ri  κα!  nAiovzs  r)  iv  τοισιν  άρκττ€ρο7σιν  αί  airb  τον 
air Χηι/ός.  I  feel  that  the  sentence  is  a  note  which  has  crept 
into  the  text. 

5  Before  καί  i^aniv 77s  the  MSS.  have^'i/  tc.  Littre,  followed 
by  Ermerins,  deletes.  Reinhold  adds  eVe(5ar  before  δ<α- 
βίρμανθρ  and  reads  ίπβίτα  for  ήν  re  και  before  i^a-rvivps. 
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φαΧος·  τότε  yap  αποκρίνεται  το  φλέγμα.  άποτή- 
κεται  μεν  yap  αϊτό  τής  θερμασίης  καί  διαχύσιος 
τ ού  iy κεφάΧου-  εκκρίνεται  δε  άττό  τής  ψύξιός 
10  τε  καί  συστάσιος,  καί  ούτως  επικαταρρεΐ.  τοΐσι 
μεν  αυτή  ή  ττρόφασις  ^/ίνεται,  τοΐσι  δε  καί  επειδάν 
εξαπίνης  μετά  βόρεια  πνεύματα  νότος  μεταΧάβη, 
συνεστηκοτα  τον  iy κεφαΧον  κα\  εύσθενεοντα 1 
εΧυσε  καί  εχάΧασεν,  ώστε  πΧημμνρεΐν  τό  φλέγμα, 
καί  ούτω  τον  κατάρροον  ποιείται,  επικαταρρεΐ 
δε  και  εξ  άδήΧου  2  φόβου  yιvoμεvoυ,  και  ήν  δείση 
βοήσαντός  τίνος,  ή  μεταξύ  κΧαίων  μή  οϊός  τε 
ή  το  πνεύμα  ταχέως  άναΧαβεΐν,  οια  yίvετ αι 
παιδίοισι  ποΧΧάκις'  ο  τι  δ’  αν  τούτων  αύτω 
20  yivpTai,  ευθύς  εφριξε  τό  σώμα,  καί  άφωνος  yεvό- 
μενος  το  πνεύμα  ούχ  ειΧκυσεν,  αΧΧά  τό  πνεύμα 
ήρεμησε,  καί  ό  ε^/κεφαΧος  συνεστη,  και  το  αίμα 
εστάθη,  και  ούτως  άπεκρίθη  καί  επικατερρύη  τό 
φΧ^μα.  τοΐσι  μεν  παιδίοισιν  αύται  αί  προφά- 
σιες  τής  επιΧήψιός  είσι  την  αρχήν,  τοΐσι  δε 
πρεσβύτησιν  ό  χειμων  ποΧεμιώτατός  εστιν ·  οτα^ 
yap  παρά  πυρϊ  ποΧΧω  διαθερμανθή  την  κεφαΧήν 
και  τον  iy κεφαΧον ,  επειτα  εν  ψύχει  yin]Tai  και 
piycoap,  ή  και  εκ  ψύχεος  εις  άΧεηνεΧθη  και  παρα 
30  πύρ  ποΧύ,  τό  αυτό  τούτο  πάσχει ,  καί  ούτως 
επίΧηπτος  γΠ'εταζ  κατά  τα  προειρημένα,  κίνδυ¬ 
νος  δε  7 τοΧύς  και  ήρος  παθεΐν  τωύτό  τούτο,  ήν 
ήΧιωθή  ή  κεφαΧή’  τού  δε  θερεος  3  ήκιστα,  ου  yap 
7 ίνονται  μεταβοΧαί  εξαπιναΐοι.  όταν  δε  ε'ίκοσιν 

1  εύσθενεοντα  Littre,  with  one  MS.  :  άσθενεα  υντ α  θ  : 
άσθενεοντα  Μ. 

2  I  have  adopted  the  readings  of  θμ  in  this  sentence.  The 
editors  omit  κα\  before  fjv  and  put  a  comma  at  άδηλου,  as 
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has  been  chilled,  for  then  it  is  that  the  phlegm 
separates  off.  It  melts  owing  to  the  heat  and 
diffusion  of  the  brain ;  it  separates  owing  to  the 
chill  and  contraction,  and  so  Hows  down.  This  is 
one  cause.  In  other  cases  the  cause  is  that  the 
south  wind,  suddenly  coming  on  after  north  winds, 
loosens  and  relaxes  the  brain  when  it  is  braced  and 
strong,  so  that  the  phlegm  overflows,  and  thus  it 
produces  the  flux.  It  is  also  caused  by  fear  of  the 
mysterious,  if  the  patient  be  afraid  at  a  shout,  or 
if  while  weeping  he  be  unable  quickly  to  recover 
his  breath,  things  which  often  happen  to  children. 
Whichever  of  them  occur,  the  body  is  immediately 
chilled,  the  patient  loses  the  power  of  speech  and  does 
not  breathe,  the  breath  stops,  the  brain  hardens,  the 
blood  stays,  and  so  the  phlegm  separates  oil’  and 
flows  down.  Such  among·  children  are  the  causes 
of  the  seizure  1  to  begin  with.  Of  old  patients  the 
greatest  enemy  is  winter.  For  when  an  old  man 
has  been  heated  in  head  and  brain  by  a  large  fire, 
and  then  comes  into  the  cold  and  is  chilled,  or  if 
he  leave  the  cold  for  warmth  and  a  large  fire,  he 
experiences  the  same  symptoms  and  has  a  seizure, 
according  to  what  has  been  said  already.  There 
is  a  serious  risk  of  the  same  thing  happening  in 
spring  also,  if  the  head  be  struck  by  the  sun.  In 
summer  the  risk  is  least,  as  there  are  no  sudden 

1  επίληψίϊ  occurs  only  here  in  this  treatise. 


though  the  meaning  were,  “  obscure  causes  too  produce  it, 
for  instance  a  shout,  etc.”  The  objection  to  this  is  that  the 
examples  given  are  certainly  not  αδηλα. 

3  του  δε  Oepeos  Μ  :  τδ  δε  6epos  θ. 
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κρατεί ,1 


ετεα  τ ταρεΧθη,  ούκετι  η  νούσος  αυτή  ει τιλαμβά- 
νει,  ην  μη  εκ  παγίου  σύντροφος  η,  αλλ’  η  όΧίγο υς 
ή  ούδενα ·  al  yap  φΧεβες  αίματος  μεσταϊ  ποΧΧού 
εισιν,  καί  6  εγκεφαΧος  συνεστηκε  καί  εστι 
στρυφνός,  ώστε  ούκ  επικαταρρεί  επί  τας  φΧεβας' 

40  ην  δ’  επικαταρρυη,  τού  αίματος  ο ύ 

41  7 τοΧΧού  εόντος  καί  θερμού. 

XIV.  ψί1ι  δό  άττό  παιδιού  συνηύζητ  αι  καί 
συντεθ ραπται,  έθος  πεποίηται  εν  τησι  μετα- 
βοΧησι  των  πνευμάτων  τούτο  πάσχειν,  καί 
επίΧηπτον  γίνεται  ως  τά  ποΧΧά,  καί  μάΧιστα  εν 
τοίσι  νοτίοισιν  η  τε  άπάΧΧαξις  χαΧε πη  γίνεται · 
ο  γάρ  εγκεφαΧος  ύγρότερος  γεγονε  της  φνσιος  καί 
πΧημμυρεΐ  υπό  τού  φΧεγματος,  ώστε  τούς  μεν 
καταρρόονς  πυκνότερους  γίνεσθαι,  εκκριθηναι  δε 
μηκετι  οϊόν  τε  είναι  το  φΧεγμα,  μηδε  άναξηραν- 

10  θηναι  τον  εγκεφαΧον,  άΧΧά  διαβεβρεχθαι  καί 
είναι  υγρόν,  γνοίη  δ’  αν  τις  το  δε  2  μάΧιστα  τοίσι 
προβάτοισι  τοίσι  καταΧήπτοισι  γινομενοις  υπό 
της  νούσου  τ  αυτής  καί  μάΧιστα  τησιν  αίξιν 
αυται  γάρ  πυκνότατα  Χαμβάνονταί'  ην  διακόψης 3 
την  κεφαΧην,  εύρησεις  τον  εγκεφαΧον  υγρόν  εόντα 
καί  ύδρωπος  περίπΧεων  καί  κακόν  όζοντα,  καί  εν 
τούτω  δηΧονότι  γνώσει  ότι  ούχ  ό  θεός  τό  σώμα 
Χυμαίνεται ,  αλλ’  η  νούσος.  ούτω  δ’  εχει  καί  τω 
άνθρωπω'  όπόταν  γάρο  χρονος  γενηται  τη  νούσω, 

20  ούκ  ετι  ίή σιμός  γίνεται'  διεσθίεται  γάρ  ό  εγκεφα¬ 
Χος  υπό  τού  φΧεγματος  καί  τήκεται,  το  δε  άποτη- 
κόρ.ενον  ύδωρ  γίνεται,  καί  περιεχει  τον  εγκεφαΧον 
εκτός  καί  περικΧύζει *  καί  διά  τούτο  πυκνότερον 
επίΧηπτ οι  γίνονται  καί  ραον.  διό  δη  π οΧυ χρόνιος 
η  νούσος,  ότι  τό  περιρρεον  Χεπτόν  εστιν  υπό 
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changes.  After  the  twentieth  year  this  disease  does 
not  occur,  or  occurs  but  rarely,  unless  it  has  been  pre¬ 
sent  from  infancy.  For  the  veins  are  full  of  abundance 
of  blood,  and  the  brain  is  compact  and  hard,  so  that 
either  there  is  no  flux  to  the  veins,  or,  if  there  be  a 
flux,  it  does  not  master  the  blood,  which  is  copious 
and  hot. 

XIV.  But  when  the  disease  dates  from  infancy  and 
has  grown  and  been  nourished  with  the  body,  the  habit 
has  been  formed  of  the  flux  occurring  at  the  changes 
of  the  winds,  and  the  patient  generally  has  an  attack 
then,  especially  if  the  wind  be  in  the  south.  Recovery, 
too,  proves  difficult ;  the  brain  is  unnaturally  moist, 
and  flooded  with  phlegm,  so  that  not  only  do  fluxes 
occur  more  frequently  but  the  phlegm  can  no  longer 
separate,  nor  the  brain  be  dried,  being  on  the  contrary 
soaked  and  moist.  The  truth  of  this  is  best  shown 
by  the  cattle  that  are  attacked  by  this  disease, 
especially  by  the  goats,  which  are  the  most  common 
victims.  If  you  cut  open  the  head  you  will  find  the 
brain  moist,  very  full  of  dropsy  and  of  an  evil  odour, 
whereby  vou  mav  learn  that  it  is  not  a  god  but  the 
disease  which  injures  the  body.  So  is  it  also  with  a 
man.  In  fact,  when  the  disease  has  become  chronic 
it  then  proves  incurable,  for  the  brain  is  corroded  by 
phlegm  and  melts,  and  the  part  which  melts  becomes 
water,  surrounding  the  brain  outside  and  flooding  it, 
for  which  reason  such  people  are  attacked  more 
frequently  and  more  readily.  Wherefore  the  disease 
lasts  a  long  time,  because  the  surrounding  fluid  is  thin 


1  Kpareet  θ:  κατακρατεί  M. 

2  ro5e  M  :  rcf'Se  Θ. 

3  SiaKoxf/ys  Μ:  διακόψαί  opais  (sic)  Θ. 
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7 τοΧυπΧηθείης,  καί  ευθύς  κρατείται  ύι το  τού 
27  αίματος  καί  διαθερ μαίνεται. 

νπ  f/A  ν  >/  ζ>  >/)  /  ζ>  >  \  «  /  / 

Αν  .  Όσοι  οεηοη  εσαοες  εισιτηνουσιρ,προ^ινω- 
σκονσιν  όταν  μεΧΧωσι  Χύ]·ψεσθαι,  καί  φεύ^ουσιν 
εκ  των  ανθρώπων,  ην  μεν  εγγύς·  η  αύτώ  τα  οικία,1 
οϊκα  δε,  ην  δε  μη,  ες  το  ερημότατον,  οπη  μεΧ- 
Χουσιν  αυτόν  εΧιιχιστοι  οψεσθαι  πεσόντα,  ευθύς 
τε  εηκαΧύπτεταί'  τούτο  δε  ποιεί  ύπ ’  αισχύνης 
τού  π  άθεος  καί  ούχ  υπό  φόβον,  ως  οί  ποΧΧοϊ 
νομίζουσι,2  τού  δαιμόνιου,  τά  δε  παιδάρια  το 
μεν  πρώτον  πίπτουσιν  οπη  άν  τύχωσιν  υπό 
10  άηθίης·  όταν  δε  ποΧΧάικις  3  κατάΧηπτοι  ηενωνται, 
επειδάν  προαίσθωνται,  φεύ^/ουσι  παρά  τάς  μη¬ 
τέρας  ή  παρά  άΧΧον  οντινα  μάΧιστα^ινώσκουσιν, 
υπό  δέους  καί  φόβου  της  πάθης'  το  γάρ  αίσχύ- 
14  νεσθαι  4  ούπω  ηινώσ  κουσιν . 

XVI.  δε  τη  σι  μετ  αβοΧησι  των  πνευμάτων 
διά  τάδε  φημί  επιΧηπτους  ηίνεσθαι,  καί  μάΧιστα 
τοίσι  νοτίοισιν,  επειτα  τοΐσι  βορείοισιν,  επειτα 
τοΐσι  Χοιποΐσι  πνεύμασι'  ταύτα  <γάρ  των  Χοιπών 
πνευμάτων  ίσχυρότατιι  εστι  καί  άΧΧηΧοις  εναντιώ- 
τατα  κατά  την  στάσιν  καί  κατά  την  δύναμιν. 
ό  μεν  γα/3  βορεης  συνίστησι  τον  ηερα  καί  το 
θοΧερόν  τε  καί  το  νοτώδες  εκκρίνει  καί  Χαμπρόν 
τε  καί  διαφανεα  ποιεί'  κατά  δε  τον  αυτόν  τροπον 
10  καί  τάΧΧα  πάντα  εκ  της  θαΧιισσης  άρξάμενα  ° 
καί  των  άΧΧων  ύδάιτων'  εκκρίνει  γα/ο  εξ  άπάιντων 
την  νοτίδα  καί  το  δνοφερόν,  καί  εξ  αυτών  τών 
ανθρώπων,  διό  καί  ύ^/ιηρότατος  εστι  τών  άνεμων. 


1  7?  αντώ  τα  οίκία  θ  :  αυτών  ό  ohcos  trj  Μ. 

2  Here  θ  adds  καί. 
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through  its  abundance,  and  is  immediately  mastered 
and  warmed  by  the  blood. 

XV.  Such  as  are  habituated  to  their  disease  have  a 
presentiment  when  an  attack  is  imminent,  and  run 
away  from  men,  home,  if  their  house  be  near,  if  not, 
to  the  most  deserted  spot,  where  the  fewest  people 
will  see  the  fall,  and  immediately  hide  their  heads. 
This  is  the  result  of  shame  at  their  malady,  and  not, 
as  the  many  hold,  of  fear  of  the  divine.  Young 
children  at  first  fall  anywhere,  because  they  are  un¬ 
familiar  with  the  disease ;  but  when  they  have 
suffered  several  attacks,  on  having  the  presentiment 
they  run  to  their  mothers  or  to  somebody  they  know 
very  well,  through  fear  and  terror  at  what  they  are 
suffering,  since  they  do  not  yet  know  what  shame  is. 

XVI.  At  the  changes  of  the  winds  for  these  reasons 
do  I  hold  that  patients  are  attaeked,  most  often  when 
the  south  wind  blows,  then  the  north  wind,  and  then 
the  others.  In  fact  the  north  and  south  are  stronger 
than  any  other  winds,  and  the  most  opposite,  not 
only  in  direction  but  in  power.  For  the  north  wind 
contracts  the  air  and  separates  from  it  what  is  turbid 
and  damp,  making  it  clear  and  transparent.  It  acts 
in  the  same  way  upon  everything  as  well  that  rises 
from  the  sea  or  waters  generally.  For  it  separates 
the  moist  and  the  dull  from  everything,  including 
men  themselves,  for  which  reason  it  is  the  most 


3  TroWaicis  Θ  :  -n-Aeom/m  other  MSS.  and  the  editors. 

4  Before  οϋπω  the  MSS.  except  M  and  θμ  have  παϊδες  uvres. 
Littre  retains,  and  so  does  Reinhold.  I  think  it  must  be  a 
gloss  (we  should  expect  Uv res)  and  so,  I  find,  do  Ermerins 
and  Wilamowitz. 

5  άρξάμενα  MSS.  :  (ζάρμζνα  Mack’s  Codex  Mediceus  : 
άρζάμζνος  Ermerins  :  εζαερούμαΌ.  Reinhold. 
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δ  Se  νότος  τάναντία  τούτω  εργάζεται'  πρώτον  μεν 
άρχεται  τον  ήερα  συνεστηκότα  κατατήκειν  καί 
άιαχεΐν,  καθότι  καί  ούκ  ευθύς  ττνεϊ  μεγας,  αλλά 
γ αληνιζει  1  πρώτον,  οτι  ον  ύύναται  επικρατήσαι 
του  ήερος  αύτίκα,  τού  πρόσθεν  πυκνού  τε  εόντος 
και  συνεστηκοτος ,2  άλλα  τώ  χρόνω  άιαλύει'  το  δ’ 
20  αυτό  τούτο  και  την  γην  εργάζεται  και  την  θάλασ¬ 
σαν  καί  ποταμούς  καί  κρηνας  καί  φρεατα 
καί  οσα  φύεται  καί  εν  οίς  τι  υγρόν  εστιν' 
εστι  Se  εν  παντί,  εν  τώ  μεν  πλέον,  εν  τώ  Se 
ελασσον'  άπαντα  Se  ταύτα  αισθάνεται  τού  πνεύ¬ 
ματος  τούτον,  και  εκ  τε  λαμπρών  ύνοφώύεα 
γίνεται,  και  εκ  ψυχρών  θερμά,  και  εκ  ξηρών 
νοτώύεα’  οσα  δ’  εν  οίκήμασι  κεράμια  ή  κατά  γης 
εστι  μεστά  οίνου  ή  άλλου  τίνος  υγρού,  πάντα 
ταύτα  αισθάνεται  τού  νότου  καί  ύιαλλάσσει  την 
80  μορφήν  ες  ετερον  ειύος'  τόν  τε  ήλιον  καί  την 
σελη νην  καί  τ άλλα  άστρα  πολύ  άμβλυωπότ ερα 
καθίστησι  τής  φύσιος.  οτε  ούν  καί  τούτων  ούτω 
μεγάλων  Ιόντων  καί  Ισχυρών  τοσούτον  επικρατεί 
καί  τό  σώμα  ποιεί  αίσθ άνεσθαι  καί  μεταβάλλειν 
εν  τών  άνεμων  τούτων  τήσι  μ  ετ  αλλαγή  σιν, 
ανάγκη  τοΐσι  μεν  νοτίοισι  λύεσθαί  τε  καί  φλυόάν 
τόν  εγκέφαλον  καί  τάς  φλέβας  χαλαρωτερας 
γίνεσθαι,  τοΐσι  Se  βορείοισι  συνίστ ασθαι  το 
ύγιηρότατον  τού  εγκεφάλου,  τό  Se  νοσηλότατον 
40  καί  ύγρότατον  εκκρίνεσθαι  και  περικλύζειν  έξω¬ 
θεν,  καί  ούτω  τούς  καταρρόους  επιγίνεσθαι  εν 
τήσι  μεταβολήσι  τούτων  τών  πνευμάτων .  ούτως 
αύ τη  ή  νούσος  γίνεται  καί  θάλλει  από  τών  προσι- 
όντων  τε  καί  άπιόντων,  καί  ούόεν  εστιν  άπο- 
ρωτερη  τών  άλλων  ούτε  ίήσθαι  ούτε  γνώναι, 
4(5  ούόε  θειοτερη  ή  αί  άλλαι. 
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healthy  of  the  winds.  But  the  action  of  the  south 
wind  is  the  opposite.  At  first  it  begins  to  melt  and 
.  diffuse  the  condensed  air,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not 
blow  strong  immediately,  but  is  calm  at  first,  because 
it  cannot  at  once  master  the  air,  that  before  was 
thick  and  condensed,  but  requires  time  to  dissolve  it. 
In  exactly  the  same  way  it  acts  upon  earth,  sea, 
rivers,  springs,  wells,  and  everything  that  grows  in 
which  there  is  moisture,  and  moisture  is  in  everything, 
though  more  in  some  things  than  in  others.  All 
these  things  feel  the  effects  of  this  wind,  and  become 
dull  instead  of  bright,  hot  instead  of  cold,  wet  instead 
of  dry.  Vessels  of  pottery  too  kept  in  rooms  or 
underground,  which  are  full  of  wine  or  other  liquid, 
always  feel  the  effects  of  the  south  wind  and  change 
their  shape  to  a  different  form.  The  sun,  moon  and 
stars  it  makes  much  duller  than  they  naturally  are. 
Since  then  it  so  masters  even  things  that  are  so  big 
and  strong,  makes  the  body  feel  its  effects  and  change 
with  the  changes  of  these  winds,  of  necessity  a  south 
wind  relaxes  and  moistens  the  brain  and  enlarges  the 
veins,  while  north  winds  press  together  the  healthiest 
part  of  the  brain,  separating  the  most  diseased  and 
moist,  and  washing  it  out ;  for  which  reason  the  fluxes 
occur  at  the  changes  of  these  winds.  Thus  this 
disease  is  born  and  grows  from  the  things  that  come 
to  the  body  and  leave  it,  is  no  more  troublesome  to 
understand  and  cure  than  are  others,  and  is  no  more 
divine  than  others  are. 


1  ya ληνίζα  θμ  :  λαγανίζει  Μ  :  XayapiCei.  Ermerins. 
a  So  Μ;  Θ  has  αύτίκα  τον  πρόσθεν  ijepos  πυκνόν  κ.τ.λ. 
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XVII.  Ε ιΒεναι  δε  χρή  τους·  ανθρώπους,  οτι  εξ 
ούΒενός  ημών  αί  ήΒοναί  γίνονται  και  1  εύφροσύναι 
καί  yεXωτες  καί  παιΒιαί  ή  εντεύθεν ,2  καί  Χυπαι 
καί  άνίαι  3  καώ  Βυσφροσύναι  και  κΧαυθμοί.  καί 
τουτω  φρονεομεν  μάΧιστα 4  και  βΧεπομεν  καί 
άκουομεν  καί  Βιαχινώσκομεν  τά  τε  αισχρά  καί 
καΧα  καί  κακά  καί  in/αθά  καί  ήΒεα  καί  άηΒεα,  τα 
μεν  νομω  Βιακρίνοντες,  τα  Βό  τω  συμφεροντι 
αισθανόμενοι .5  τω  δε  αυ τω  τουτω  καί  μαινόμεθα6 
10  καί  παραφρονεομεν,  καί  Βείματα  καί  φόβοι  παρί- 
στανται  ήμΐν,  τα  μεν  νύκτωρ,  τα  δε  καί  μεθ' 
ήμερην,  καί  ivy ρυττνίαι  καί  ί τΧάνοι  άκαιροι,  καί 
φροντίΒες  ουχ  ίκνευμεναι,  καί  α^νωσίαι  των 
καθεστώτων  καί  άηθιαι.  καί  ταύτα  πάσχομεν 
in το  του  ε^κεφάΧου  πάντα,  όταν  ούτος  μη  vyiaivp, 
άΧΧα  θερμότερος  τής  φυσιος  ηενηται  ή  ψυχρό¬ 
τερος  ή  υ^/ρότερος  ή  ξηρότερος,  ή  τι  άΧΧο  πεπόνθη 
πάθος  παρά  την  φυσιν  δ  μή  εώθει.  καί  μαινό- 
μεθα  μεν  υπό  ύγ ροτητος'  όταν  yap  By ρότερος 
20  τής  φυσιος  ή,  ανάγκη  κινεϊσθαι,  κινευμενου  δε 
μήτε  την  οψιν  άτ ρεμίζειν  μήτε  την  ακοήν,  άΧΧ ’ 
άΧΧοτε  άΧΧα  όράν  καί  άκούειν,  τήν  τε  y Χώσσαν 
τοιαΰτα  ΒιαΧ^εσθαι  οια  άν  βΧεπη  τε  καί  άκούη 
εκάστοτε'  όσον  δ’  άν  άτρεμήση  ό  ε’γ κεφαΧος 
25  χρόνον,  τοσουτον  καί  φρονεί  ο  άνθρωπος. 

XVIII.  Υίνεται  δε  ή  Βιαφθορή  του  ε’γ κεφάΧου 
υπό  φXεyμaτoς  καί  χοΧής’  y νώσει  δε  εκάτερα 


1  Before  6υ<ρροσΰναι  some  MSS.  have  αΐ.  It  is  omitted  by 
θμ.  and  in  M  was  first  omitted  and  then  restored. 

2  After  eVreOflev  θμ  have  o0e v,  which  is  read  by  Wilamowitz 

3  άνίαί  Μ  :  μανίαι  Θ. 

4  After  μάλιστα  the  MSS.  (except  Θ)  and  the  editors  have 
κα\  ΐΌβνμει1. 
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XVII.  Men  ought  to  know  that  from  the  brain, 
and  from  the  brain  only,  arise  our  pleasures,  joys, 
laughter  and  jests,  as  well  as  our  sorrows,  pains, 
griefs  and  tears.  Through  it,  in  particular,  we  think, 
see,  hear,  and  distinguish  the  ugly  from  the  beautiful, 
the  bad  from  the  good,  the  pleasant  from  the  un¬ 
pleasant,  in  some  cases  using  custom  as  a  test,  in 
others  perceiving  them  from  their  utility.  It  is  the 
same  thing  which  makes  us  mad  or  delirious,  inspires 
us  with  dread  and  fear,  whether  by  night  or  by  day, 
brings  sleeplessness,  inopportune  mistakes,  aimless 
anxieties,  absent-mindedness,  and  acts  that  are  con¬ 
trary  to  habit.  These  things  that  we  suffer  all  come 
from  the  brain,  when  it  is  not  healthy,  but  becomes 
abnormally  hot,  cold,  moist,  or  dry,  or  suffers  any  other 
unnatural  affection  to  which  it  was  not  accustomed. 
Madness  comes  from  its  moistness.  When  the  brain 
is  abnormally  moist,  of  necessity  it  moves,  and  when 
it  moves  neither  sight  nor  hearing  are  still,  but  we 
see  or  hear  now  one  thing  and  now  another,  and  the 
tongue  speaks  in  accordance  with  the  things  seen 
and  heard  on  any  occasion.  But  all  the  time  the 
brain  is  still, a  man  is  intelligent. 

XVIII.  The  corruption  of  the  brain  is  caused  not 
only  by  phlegm  but  by  bile.  You  may  distinguish 


J  After  αισθανόμενο i  the  MSS.  have  :  τώ  δε  κα\  ras  ήδονας 
/cai  ras  αηδίας  Tins  καιροϊς  δια^γινωσκον res,  καί  ου  (ου  without  κα\ 
θμ)  ταυτα  αοεσκει  ημΐν.  Reinhold  reads  SiayiyvcoKovaiv  ου. 
Littre  and  Ermerins  retain.  I  reject  the  phrase,  as  being  a 
gloss.  V  ilamowitz  has  τφ  δε  Tas  ηδονας  και  ras  αηδίας  τοίσι 
καιροίσι  δια-γ^νώσκοντες,  ου  ταυτα  αρεσκει  ημίν.  This  restores 
the  grammar  to  a  simple  anacoluthon,  but  in  sense  it  is  little 
more  than  a  repetition  of  the  preceding  words. 

6  Θ  has  μαινομενόμεθα. 
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ώδε*  οί  μεν  υπό  φλέγματος  μαινόμενοι  ήσυχοι 
τε  εισι  κα\  ον  βοηταί  ουδέ  θορυβώδεες, 
οί  δε  νι το  χολής  κεκράκται  τε  καί  κακούρ¬ 
γοι \  καί  ούκ  άτρεμαίοι,  αλλ’  αίεί  τι  άκαι- 
ρον  δρών τες.  ήν  μεν  ονν  συνεχώς  μαίνωνται, 
ανται  αί  προφάσιές  είσιν  ήν  δε  λείματα  καί 
φόβοι  τταριστώνται,  υπό  μεταστάσιος  τον  έγ- 

10  κεφάλον'  μεθ ίσταται  δε  θερμαινόμενος'  θερμαίνε¬ 
ται  δε  νιτό  τής  χολής,  όταν  όρμήση  έττϊ  τον 
εγκέφαλον  κατα  τ ας  φλέβας  τα ς  at ματίτιδας 
εκ  τον  σώματος'  καί  ό  φοβος  τταρέστηκε  μέχρι 
ιιπέλθη  πάλιν  ές  τάς  φλέβας  και  το  σώμα'  έπειτα 
πέπανται.  άνιαται  δε  καί  άσάται  παρά  καιρόν 
ψυχομένου  του  εγκεφάλου  και  σννισταμένον 
παρά  το  έθος'  τούτο  δε  υπό  φλέγματος  πάσχει' 
ύπ'  αυτού  δέ  τού  πάθεος  και  έπιλήθεται.  εκ 
νυκτών  δε  βοα  καί  κέκραγεν,  όταν  εξαπίνης  ό 

20  εγκέφαλος  διαθερμαίνηται’  τούτο  δε  πάσχουσιν 
οί  χολώδεες,  οί  δε  φλεγματώδεες  οΰ'1  διαθερμαί- 
νεται  δε  και  έπήν  τό  αίμα  επέλθη  επί  τον  εγκέ¬ 
φαλον  πολύ  καί  έπιζέση.  έρχεται  δε  κατά  τάς 
φλέβας  πολύ  τάς  προειρημένας,  όταν  τυγχάνη 
ώνθρωπος  ένύπνιον  όρών  φοβερόν  καί  εν  τώ  φόβω  2 
ή"  έόσπερ  ούν  καί  έγρηγορότι  τότε  μάλιστα  τό 
π ρόσωπον  φλογια,  καί  οί  οφθαλμοί  έρεύθονται, 
όταν  φοβήται,  καί  ή  γνώμη  έπινοή  τι  κακόν 
εργάσασθαι,  ούτω  καί  εν  τώ  ΰπνω  πάσχει. 

30  όταν  δε  έπέγρηται  καί  καταφρόνηση  καί  τό  αίμα 

31  πάλιν  σκεδασθή  ές  τάς  φλέβας  3  πέπανται. 


1  Μ  places  the  after  φ  Vey/tar  o>5ees. 

2  τω  φόβο ο  Μ  :  πόνφ  θ. 
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them  thus.  Those  who  are  mad  through  phlegm  are 
quiet,  and  neither  shout  nor  make  a  disturbance  ; 
those  maddened  through  bile  are  noisy,  evil-doers 
and  restless,  always  doing  something  inopportune. 
These  are  the  causes  of  continued  madness.  But  if 
terrors  and  fears  attack,  they  are  due  to  a  change  in 
the  brain.  Now  it  changes  when  it  is  heated,  and  it 
is  heated  by  bile  which  rushes  to  the  brain  from  the 
rest  of  the  body  by  way  of  the  blood-veins.  The 
fear  besets  the  patient  until  the  bile  re-enters  the 
veins  and  the  body.  Then  it  is  allayed.  The  patient 
suffers  from  causeless  distress  and  anguish  when  the 
brain  is  chilled  and  contracted  contrary  to  custom. 
These  effects  are  caused  by  phlegm,  and  it  is  these 
very  effects  that  cause  loss  of  memory.  Shouts  and 
cries  at  night  are  the  result  of  the  sudden  heating  of 
the  brain,  an  affection  from  which  the  bilious  suffer 
but  not  the  phlegmatic.  The  brain  is  heated  also 
when  the  blood  rushes  to  it  in  abundance  arid  boils. 
The  blood  comes  in  abundance  by  the  veins  mentioned 
above,  when  the  patient  happens  to  see  a  fearful 
dream  and  is  in  fear.  Just  as  in  the  waking  state 
the  face  is  flushed,  and  the  eyes  are  red,  mostly 
when  a  man  is  afraid  and  his  mind  contemplates 
some  evil  act,  even  so  the  same  phenomena  are  dis¬ 
played  in  sleep.  But  they  cease  when  the  man 
wakes  to  consciousness  1  and  the  blood  is  dispersed 
again  into  the  veins. 

1  Or,  “and  comes  to  his  senses.” 


3  Littre  with  some  inferior  MSS.  inserts  ras  προειρημένας 
before  π έπαυται-  Reinhold  reads  ras  κατά  rb  σώμα. 


VOL.  II. 
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XIX.  Κατα  ταύτα  νομίζω  τον  ^κεφαΧον  8υνα- 
μιν  οχειν  πΧειστην  εν  τω  άνθρώπω'  ούτος  yap 
ήμΐν  εστι  των  από  του  ήερος  ηίνομενων  ερμηνεύω, 
ήν  vyiai νων  τυγχάντ)'  την  8ε  φρόνησιν  ο  αήρ 
παρέχεται.  οι  8ε  όφθαΧμοί  και  τα  ώτα  καί  η 
7 Χώσσα  καί  αί  χεΐρες  καί  οι  πό8ες  ola  αν  6  iy κε - 
φαΧο ς  yivcoaKp,  τοιαυτα  ττ ρήσσουσι']  ηίνεται  yap 
εν  ίίπαντι  τω  σώματι  τής  φρονήσιος,  ως 1  αν 
μετεχη  του  ήερος ες  8ε  την  σύνεσιν  ό  iyκεφaXός 

10  εστιν  6  8ιayyεXXωv^  όταν  yap  σι τάση  το  πνεύμα 
6η>θρωπος  ες  εωυτόν,  ες  τον  iy κεφαΧον  πρώτον 
άφικνεΐται,  και  ούτως  ες  το  Χοιπόν  σώμα  σ κί8ναται 
ο  αήρ,  καταΧεΧοι πώς  εν  τω  ε^/κεφάΧω  εωυτού 
την  ακμήν  και  6  τι  αν  ή  φρόνιμόν  τε  και  */νώμην 
εχον’  εί  yap  ες  τό  σώμα  πρώτον  άφικνεΐτο  και 
ύστερον  ες  τον  iy  κεφαΧον,  εν  τή σι  σαρξί  και  εν 
τήσι  φΧεψί  καταΧεΧοιπώς  την  8ιί^νωσιν  ες  τον 
iy  κεφαΧον  αν  ϊοι 2  θερμός  εων  καί  ούκ  ακραιφνής, 
άΧΧ'  επιμεμ^μενος  τή  \κμά8ι  τή  από  τε  τών 

20  σαρκών  και  τού  αίματος,  ώστε  μηκετι  ε'ναι 

21  ακριβής. 

XX.  Δίο  φημι  τον  iy κεφαΧον  είναι  τον 
ερμηνενοντα  την  σύνεσιν .  αί  8ε  φρενες  άΧΧως 
ονομα  εχουσι  τή  τύχη  κεκτημενον  και  τω  νόμω, 

it  5  Μ  λ  |  /  5  ^  \  ^  >/ 

τω  ο  Εοντι  ουκ ,  ovce  ττ)  φυσβί,  ovoe  occa  βγωγβ 
τίνα  8ύναμιν  εχουσιν  αί  φρενες  ώστε  νοεΐν  τε 
καί  φρονείν,  πΧήν  εί  τι  ώνθ ρωπος  ύπερχαρείη  εζ 
άόοκήτου  ή  ανιηθείηβ  πη8ώσι  και  ίίΧσιν  4  παρεχου- 
σιν  υπό  Χεπτότητος  καί  ότι  άνατετανται  μάΧιστα 


]  τ€  ώϊ  θ  Μ :  is  Littre.  But  see  Postscript. 

2  αν-ήει  θ  M :  αν  ϊοι  Littre.  Perhaps  we  should  read  tiv  ??« 
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XIX.  In  these  ways  I  hold  that  the  brain  is  the 
most  powerful  organ  of  the  human  body,  for  when  it 
is  healthy  it  is  an  interpreter  to  us  of  the  phenomena 
caused  by  the  air,  as  it  is  the  air  that  gives  it 
intelligence.  Eves,  ears,  tongue,  hands  and  feet  act 
in  accordance  with  the  discernment  of  the  brain  ;  in 
fact  the  whole  body  participates  in  intelligence  in 
proportion  to  its  participation  in  air.  To  conscious¬ 
ness  the  brain  is  the  messenger.  For  when  a  man 
draws  breath  into  himself,  the  air  first  reaches  the 
brain,  and  so  is  dispersed  through  the  rest  of  the 
body,  though  it  leaves  in  the  brain  its  quintessence, 
and  all  that  it  has  of  intelligence  and  sense.  If  it 
reached  the  body  first  and  the  brain  afterwards,  it 
would  leave  discernment  in  the  flesh  and  the  veins, 
and  reach  the  brain  hot,  and  not  pure  but  mixed 
with  the  humour  from  flesh  and  blood,  so  as  to  have 
lost  its  perfect  nature.1 

XX.  Wherefore  I  assert  that  the  brain  is  the 
interpreter  of  consciousness.  The  diaphragm  has 
a  name  due  merely  to  chance  and  custom,  not  to 
reality  and  nature,  and  I  do  not  know  what  power 
the  diaphragm  has  for  thought  and  intelligence.  It 
can  only  be  said  that,  if  a  man  be  unexpectedly 
over-joyed  or  grieved,  the  diaphragm  jumps  and 
causes  him  to  start.  This  is  due,  however,  to  its 

1  Modern  psj^chology  has  no  terms  exactly  corresponding 
to  σΰνεσις,  γΐ'ώμη,  φρόνησή,  and  διάγνωσις  in  this  chapter.  It 
is  doubtful  if  the  author  distinguished  them  very  clearly. 

3  I  follow  Littre  with  much  diffidence.  M  has  εϊ  τι  ό 
άνθρωπος  ύπερχαρΐι  εξ  άδοκητου  ή  άνιαθειη  :  Θ  has  ην  τι  ωνθρωπος 
υπερχαρ-rj  εξ  απροσδόκητου  πάθους.  The  sense  is  clear  but  the 
true  reading  seems  lost. 

4  ασην  θ  Μ  :  άλσιν  Littre  with  several  Paris  MSS. 
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εν  τώ  σώματι ,  καί  κοιΧίην  ούκ  εχουσι  ες  ήντινα 
10  χρή  δεξασθαι  ή  αγαθόν  ή  κακόν  προσπίπτον, 
άΧΧ  υι τ  άμφοτερων  τούτων  τεθορνβηνται  δια 
την  άσθενείην  τής  φύσιος ·  err  el  αισθάνονται  γε 
ούδενδς  ττρότερον  των  ev  τω  σώματι  εόντων,  άλλα 
μάιτην  τούτο  το  ονομα  εχουσι  και  την  αίτίην, 
ωσττερ  τα 1  ττρος  τή  καρδίη  ωτα  καΧεΐται, 
ούδ'εν  ες  την  ακοήν  συμβαΧΧόμενα.  Χεγουσι  δε 
τινες  ώς  και  φρονεομεν  τή  καρδίη  και  το 
άνιώμενον  τούτο  εστι  καί  το  φροντίζον'  το  δε 
ούχ  ούτως  δχει,  άλλα  σττάται  μεν  ωσττερ  αι 
20  φρενες  και  μάΧΧον  διά  ταύτας  τάς  αιτίας’ 
ες  άτταντος  τού  σώματος  φΧεβες  ες  αυτήν 
τείνουσι,  και  συγκΧείσασα 2  εχε ι  ώστε  αίσθά- 
νεσθαι,  ήν  τις  ττόνος  ή  τάσις  γίνηται  τω 
άνθ ρώττω'  ανάγκη  δε  και  άνιώμενον  φρισσειν  τε 
το  σώμα  καί  σνντείνεσθ αι,  καί  ύττερχαίροντα  το 
αύτδ  τούτο  ττάισχειν'  οτι  ή  καρδίη  αισθάνεται 
τε  μάΧιστα  καί  αί  φρενες.  τής  μεντοι  φρονή- 
σιος  ούδετερω  μετεστιν,  άλλα  ττάντων  τούτων 
αίτιος  6  εγκεφαΧός  εστιν'  ώς  ούν  και  τής 
30  φρονήσιος  3  τού  ήερος  ττρώτος  αισθάνεται  των  εν 
τω  σώματι  εόντων,  ον  τω  και  ήν  τις  μεταβοΧή 
Ισχυρή  γίνηται  εν  τω  ήερι  ύττδ  των  ώρεων,  και 
αυτός  εωυτού  διάφορος  γίνεται 4  ό  εγκεφαΧός. 
διδ  και  τα  νοσήματα  ες  αυτόν  εμτητττειν  φημι 
οζύτατα  καί  μέγιστα  και  θ ανατωδεστατα  καί 
3G  δυσ κριτώτατα  τοΐς  άττείροισιν. 


1  Ιίσττβρ  τά  Μ:  ωστβ  θ. 

2  συΎκλίίσασα  θμ  :  £vyK\vaias  Reinhold. 

3  <ppovi)ffLos  MSS. :  €0ορμήσιοϊ  Reinhold. 

4  After  yiveTcu  (for  which  Θ  reads  γβνηται)  the  MSS.  have 
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being  thin,  and  having  a  wider  extent  than  any 
other  organ  ;  it  has  no  cavity  where  it  can  receive 
any  accident,  good  or  bad,  but  it  is  disturbed  by  both 
owing  to  the  weakness  of  its  nature.  Since  it  per¬ 
ceives  nothing  before  the  other  parts  do,  but  is  idly 
named  as  though  it  were  the  cause  of  perception  ;  just 
like  the  parts  by  the  heart  called  “ears,”  1  though 
they  contribute  nothing  to  hearing.  Some  people  say 
that  the  heart  is  the  organ  with  which  we  think,  and 
that  it  feels  pain  and  anxiety.  But  it  is  not  so  ;  it 
merely  is  convulsed,  as  is  the  diaphragm,  only  more  so 
for  the  following  reasons.  From  all  the  bodv  veins 

o  » 

extend  to  it,  and  it  so  encloses  them  that  it  feels  any 
pain  or  tension  that  comes  upon  a  man.  The  bodv 
must,  too,  when  in  pain,  shiver  and  be  strained,  and 
the  same  effects  are  produced  by  excess  of  joy,  because 
the  heart  and  the  diaphragm  are  best  endowed  with 
feeling.  Neither,  however,  has  any  share  of  in¬ 
telligence,  but  it  is  the  brain  which  is  the  cause  of 
all  the  things  I  have  mentioned.2  As  therefore  it  is 
the  first  of  the  bodily  organs  to  perceive  the  intelli¬ 
gence  coming  from  the  air,  so  too  if  any  violent 
change  has  occurred  in  the  air  owing  to  the  seasons, 
the  brain  also  becomes  different  from  what  it  was. 
Therefore  I  assert  that  the  diseases  too  that  attack 
it  are  the  most  acute,  most  serious,  most  fatal,  and 
the  hardest  for  the  inexperienced  to  judge  of. 

1  Our  “auricles.”  The  Greek  word  cppives  can  mean  either 
“sense”  or  “diaphragm.” 

2  The  author  can  distinguish  between  αίσθησις  and  φρόνησις. 


iv  τώ  rjepL,  and,  after  iyKe(pa\os,  πρώτος  αίσθάνβταί.  Both 
appear  to  be  repetitions  of  phrases  which  have  just  occurred. 
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XXI.  Λ  ύτη  he  ή  νούσος  ή  ιερή  καΧεομενη  άπο 
των  αυτών  π  ροφασίων  γίνεται  άφ ’  ών 1  καί  αί 
Χοιπαϊ  από  των  π  ροσιόιτων  /eal  άπιόντων,  και 
ψύχεος  καί  ήΧίου  καί  πνευμάτων  μετ αβαΧΧο- 
μενων  τε  καί  ούΒεποτε  άτρεμιζόντων.  ταύτα  δ’ 
εστι  θεία,  ώστε  μηΒεν  Βει2  άποκρίνοντα  το 
νόσημα  θειότερον  των  Χοιπών  νομίσαι,  αλλά 
πάντα  θεία  και  πάντα  άνθ ρώπινα·  φύσιν  he 
έκαστον  βχει  και  h-υναμιν  εφ ’  εωντού,  και  ούόεν 
10  άπορόν 3  εστιν  ovhe  άμήχανον  άκεστά  τε  τά 
πΧεΐστά  εστι  τοΐς  αύτοΐσι  τ ούτοισιν  άφ ’  ών 
καί  ηίνεται.  ετερον  yap  ετερω  τροφ) ]  εστι,  τότε 
he  καί  κάκωσις.  τούτο  οΰν  hei  τον  ίητρόν 
επίστ  ασθαι,  όπως  τον  καιρόν  hιayιvώσκωv 
εκάστου  τω  μεν  άπohώσει  την  τροφήν  καί  αυξήσει, 
τω  hk  άφαιρήσει  καί  κακώσει.  χρή  yap  και  εν 
ταΰτη  τή  νούσω  καί  εν  τήσιν  άΧΧησιν  άπάσησι 
μή  αΰξειν  τά  νοσήματα,  άΧΧά  τρύχειν  προσφε- 
ροντα  τή  νούσω  το  ποΧεμιώτατον  εκάιστη  καί  μή 
20  τδ  σύνηθες'  υπό  μεν  yap  τής  συνηθειης  θάΧΧει 
καί  αύξεται,  υπό  he  τού  ποΧεμίου  φθίνει  τε  και 
άμαυρούται.  οστις  he  επίσταται  εν  άνθρώποισι 
ξηρόν  και  oypov  ποιείν,  και  ψυχρόν  και  θερμόν, 
υπό  hiai της,  ουτος  καί  ταύτην  την  νούσον  ίωτο 
αν,  εί  τούς  καιρούς  hiayivcoaKoi  των  συμφερόντων, 
20  άνευ  καθαρμών  καί  μayείης.<ί 


1  θ  omits  άφ'  ων,  perhaps  rightly. 

2  Set  is  not  in  the  MSS.  It  was  added  bj’  Ermerins,  who 
reads  μη  ;  Reinhold  has  μηδ'ξν  δει  άποκρίνοντα.  In  Θ  the 
phrase  appears  as  μηδόνη  (sic)  άποκρίνοντα.  M  has  διακρίνον τα. 

3  άπορόν  Μ  :  άπειρόν  θ. 

4  The  last  sentence  in  nearty  all  the  MSS.  contains  many 
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XXI.  This  disease  styled  sacred  comes  from  the 
same  causes  as  others,  from  the  things  that  come  to 
and  go  from  the  body,  from  cold,  sun,  and  from  the 
changing  restlessness  of  winds.  These  things  are 
divine.  So  that  there  is  no  need  to  put  the  disease 
in  a  special  class  and  to  consider  it  more  divine  than 
the  others  ;  they  are  all  divine  and  all  human.  Each 
has  a  nature  and  power  of  its  own  ;  none  is  hopeless 
or  incapable  of  treatment.  Most  are  cured  by  the 
same  things  as  caused  them.  One  thing  is  food  for 
one  thing,  and  another  for  another,  though  occa¬ 
sionally  it  does  it  harm.  So  the  physician  must 
know  how,  by  distinguishing  the  seasons  for  in¬ 
dividual  things,  he  may  assign  to  one  thing  nutriment 
and  growth,  and  to  another  diminution  and  harm. 
For  in  this  disease  as  in  all  others  it  is  necessary, 
not  to  increase  the  illness,  but  to  wear  it  down  by 
applying  to  each  what  is  most  hostile  to  it,  not  that 
to  which  it  is  accustomed.  For  what  is  customary 
gives  vigour  and  increase ;  what  is  hostile  causes 
weakness  and  decay.  Whoever  knows  how  to  cause 
in  men  by  regimen  moist  or  dry,  hot  or  cold,  he  can 
cure  this  disease  also,  if  he  distinguish  the  seasons 
for  useful  treatment,  without  having  recourse  to 
purifications  and  magic. 


glosses  ;  την  τοιαΰτην  μεταβολήν  κα\  δυναμιν  after  άνθρωποισι, 
after  διαί τη*  the  words  τ\>ν  άνθρωπον ,  and  for  μα-γείης  the 
phrase  μα·γευμάτων  κα\  πάσης  άλλης  βαναυσίης  τοιαντης.  I  have 
kept  the  readings  of  Θ,  merely  changing  the  π οιεει  of  this 
MS.  to  ποιεΐν.  The  reading  of  M  is  bypbv  κα\  ξΐ Jpbv  ττοιεειν, 
καί  θερμάν  κα\  \J/vxpbv  virb  διαίτης,  ουτοϊ  κα'ι  ταύτην  τΐ]ν  νοΰσον 
ιώτο  άν,  εΐ  τους  καιρούς  δια'γινωσκοι  των  Συμφερόντων,  άνευ 
καθαρμών  καϊ  μα·γευμάτων  και  πάσης  της  τοιαντης  βαναυσίης. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  little  treatise  called  The  Art  lias  as  its  object 
to  prove  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  art  of 
medicine.  After  a  few  preliminary  remarks,  in 
which  the  writer  attacks  the  unreasonableness  of 
denying  the  reality  of  a  thing  which  is  seen  to  exist, 
the  art  of  medicine  is  defined  as  the  relief  of 
suffering  caused  by  disease,  and  the  refusal  to  treat 
incurable  disorders.  Then  four  objections  are  dealt 
with  in  some  detail.  Detractors  are  said  to  urge  : — 

(1)  That  cures  are  due  to  luck  ; 

(2)  That  patients  often  recover  without  medical 

help ; 

(3)  That  some  patients  die  although  treated  by  a 

physician  ; 

(4)  That  physicians  refuse  to  treat  some  diseases, 

knowing  that  they  are  powerless. 

After  meeting  these  objections  the  writer  goes  on  to 
divide  diseases  into  two  main  classes,  external  and 
internal.  The  former  are  said  to  be  easy  to  cure, 
the  latter  difficult.  These  difficulties  are  then  dis¬ 
cussed  at  some  length,  and  the  failures  that  occur 
are  attributed  to  circumstances,  not  to  medicine 
itself. 

It  is  quite  plain  from  even  a  cursory  reading  of 
the  treatise  that  its  author  was  not  a  physician. 
His  interest  lies  in  subtle  reasonings  and  in  literary 
style,  not  in  science.  Besides  this,  in  the  last 
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chapter  he  speaks  of  “  those  who  are  skilled  in  the 
art  ”  as  giving  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  medicine 
based  on  works,  and  not,  like  the  proofs  given  in 
the  present  book,  on  words.  He  evidently  dis¬ 
tinguishes  himself  from  medical  men. 

o 

The  two  most  striking  characteristics  of  The  Art 
are  an  attenuated  logic  and  a  fondness  for  sophistic 
rhetoric.  The  rhetorical  character  of  the  whole 
book  is  so  striking  that  without  doubt  it  must  be 
attributed  to  a  sophist.  The  elaborate  parallels, 
verbal  antitheses,  and  balancing  of  phrase  with 
phrase,  can  have  no  other  explanation. 

When,  however,  we  attempt  to  advance  further 
than  this  we  are  met  by  serious  difficulties. 
Gomperz,  relying  among  other  things  upon  the 
second  chapter,  declares  that  the  author  must  have 
been  Protagoras.  Professor  Taylor,1  relying  on  the 
same  chapter,  calls  him  an  adherent  of  the  Eleatic 
doctrine  of  being.  The  key-sentence  to  this 
chapter,  “  Things  that  exist  are  seen  and  are 
known  ;  things  that  do  not  exist  are  neither  seen 
nor  known,”  does  not  seem  strikingly  either  Prota- 
gorean  or  Eleatic  ;  indeed  in  its  context  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  any  metaphysical  reference  at  all,  but 
merely  points  out  the  absurdity  of  denying  the 
obvious. 

The  writer  of  Epidemics  III.  was  known  in  Abdera, 
the  native  town  of  Protagoras,  and  the  two  men 
may  well  have  met.  There  is,  on  the  whole,  some 
evidence  that  Gomperz  is  right.  On  the  other 
hand,  almost  as  good  a  case  could  be  made  out  for 
considering  the  author  to  be  Hippias.  In  the 
Protagoras  Plato  represents  him  as  making  a  speech  2 

1  Faria  Socratica ,  p.  225.  2  337  C-33S  B. 
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full  of  sophistic  rhetoric,  and  insisting  on  the  con¬ 
trast  between  φι'σις  and  νόμος,1  besides  containing 
the  word  είδος,  which  occurs  so  frequently  in  The 
Art  as  to  be  almost  a  peculiarity.  In  the  same 
dialogue  Protagoras  slyly  criticizes 2  Hippias  for 
making  “the  arts”  instruments  of  education,  the 
implication  being  that  they  were  considered  of 
great  importance  by  Hippias  but  were  slighted  by 
Protagoras.  The  first  sentence  of  The  Art  refers 
to  those  who  “make  an  art  of  vilifying  the  arts  in 
order  to  show  off  their  learning.”  We  should  not 

O 

be  surprised  to  find  that  it  was  the  famous  poly¬ 
math  who  took  up  the  cudgels  in  defence  of 
medicine,  but  the  evidence  is  much  too  slight  to 
warrant  any  conclusion  being  drawn.  It  is  never- 
theless  curious,  to  say  the  least,  to  find  that 
Gomperz  notices  a  magisterial  complacency  and 
pedagogic  self-confidence  in  The  Art,  which  are  the 
very  traits  we  observe 3  in  the  Platonic  Hippias. 
The  irony  of  Gomperz’s  position  is  all  the  greater 
in  that  he  attributes  to  the  author  of  The  Art 
“encyclopaedic  learning,”  to  which  Protagoras  could 
lay  no  claim,  though  it  is  a  commonplace  to  attribute 
it  to  Hippias.  Here  the  matter  must  be  left,  in 
that  tantalizing  uncertainty  which  darkens  so  many 
of  the  questions  springing  out  of  the  study  of  the 
Hippocratic  collection.  We  may,  however,  with 
some  confidence  put  the  date  of  The  Art  in  the 
great  sophistic  period,  namely  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century  b.c.  It  is  in  Erotian’s  list. 

1  See  The  Art,  Chapter  II  (end).  2  318  E. 

3  See  especially  Protagoras  315  C,  where  Hippias  is  described 
as  sitting  on  a  magisterial  seat  giving  answers  on  abstruse 
points  to  his  cjuestioners. 
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Μ  ANUSCRIPTS  AND  EDITIONS 

The  chief  manuscripts  are  A  and  M,  and  the  book 
is  also  included  in  many  of  the  inferior  manu¬ 
scripts.  It  has  been  edited  with  great  learning  and 
enthusiasm  by  Gomperz.1  Many  interesting  remarks 
will  also  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  the  same 
author’s  Greek  Thinkers.  I  have  not  thought  it 
necessary,  after  the  labours  of  Gomperz,  to  record 
all  the  readings  of  A  and  M,  and  a  similar  remark 
applies  to  Breaths,  which  has  been  ably  edited  by 
Nelson 

1  Die  Apologieder  Heilkunst  von  Theodor  Gomperz.  Zweite 
durchgesehene  Auflage,  Leipzig,  1910. 
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I.  Τύίσί  τινες  οΐ  τέχνην  π επ οίηντ αι  το  τάς 
τεχνας  αίσχροεπεΐν ,  ώ?  μεν  οϊονται  ου  τούτο 
δ ιαπρησσομενοι  ο  ε’γώ  λε'γω,1  αλλ’  ιστορίης 
οΐκειης  επίδειζιν  ί τοιεύμενοι.  εμοϊ  δε  τδ  μεν  τι 
των  μη  εύρημενων  εξευρίσκειν,  6  τι  καί  εύρεθεν 
κρεσσον  η  ή  άνεζεύρετον,  συνεσιος  δοκεϊ  επιθύ- 
μημά  τε  και  opyov  είναι,  και  τδ  τα  ημίερ'/α  ες 
τελο?  εζερ^/άζεσθαι  ωσαύτως'  τδ  δε  λόγω ν  ον 
καΧων  τέχνη  τα  τοις  αΧΧοις  εύρημενα  αισχύνειν 
10  προθυμεϊσθαι,  επανορθούντα  μεν  μηδέν,  διαβάΧ- 
Χοντα  δε  τα  των  είδοτων  προς  τούς  μη  είδοτας 
εφευρήματα,  ούκετι  συνεσιος  δοκεΐ  επιθύμημά  τε 
καί  opyov  είναι,  άΧΧά  κακαγγεΧίη  μάΧΧον  φύσιος 
ή  άτεχνιη·  μούνοισι  yap  δη  τοΐσιν  άτεχνοισιν 
η  εργασή;  αΰ τη  αρμόζει,  φιΧοτιμεο  μενών  μεν, 
ούδαμά  δε  δυναμενων  κακιη  ύπoυpyεϊv  ες  το  τα 
των  7 τεΧας  epya  ή  ορθά  εόντα  διαβάΧΧειν,  η  ούκ 
ορθά  μωμεΐσθαι.  τούς  μεν  ούν  ες  τας  αΧΧας 
τεχνας  τούτω  τω  τρόπω  εμπίι ττοντας,  οϊσι  μεΧει 
20  τε,  καί  ών  μεΧει,  οί  δυνάμενοι  κωΧυόν των  δ  δε 
παρεών  Xόyoς  τοΐσιν  ες  ιητρικην  ούτως  εμπο- 
ρευομενοις  εναντιώσεται,  θ ρασυνόμενος  μεν  διά 
τούτους  ούς  λ/τεγεί,  εύπορεων  δε  διά  την  τέχνην 
24  η  βοηθεΐ,  δυνάμενος  δε  διά  σοφίην  η  πεπαιδευται. 

ΙΓ.  Δο/εεε  δη  μοι  το  μεν  σόμπαν  τέχνη  είναι 

1  ου  τούτο  διαπρησσόμενοι  b  eyL·  \iyoo  SO  Gomperz :  οί  τοΰτο 
ζιαττρησσόμβνοι  ουχ  ο  e-yJo  Xeyw  Littre  with  some  Paris  MSS. 
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I.  Some  there  are  who  have  made  an  art  of 
vilifying  the  arts,  though  they  consider,  not  that 
they  are  accomplishing  the  object  I  mention,  but 
that  they  are  making  a  display  of  their  own  know¬ 
ledge.  In  my  opinion,  however,  to  discover  that 
was  unknown  before,  when  the  discovery  of  it  is 
better  than  a  state  of  ignorance,  is  the  ambition  and 
task  of  intelligence,  and  so  is  to  bring  to  completion 
what  was  already  accomplished  in  part.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  be  eager  to  bring  shame  through  the 
art  of  abuse  upon  the  discoveries  of  others,  improving 
nothing,  but  disparaging  before  those  who  do  not 
know  the  discoveries  of  those  who  do,  seems  to  me 
to  be  not  the  ambition  and  work  of  intelligence,  but 
the  sign  of  a  nasty  nature,  or  of  want  of  art.  Indeed  it 
becomes  only  those  who  are  without  art  to  act  in  this 
manner,  with  the  ambition,  though  not  the  power, 
to  indulge  their  malevolence  by  disparaging  what  is 
right  in  their  neighbours’  works  and  by  cavilling  at 
what  is  amiss.  Now  as  for  the  attacks  of  this  kind 
that  are  made  on  the  other  arts,  let  them  be  repelled 
by  those  who  care  to  do  so  and  can,  and  with  regard 
to  those  points  about  which  they  care  ;  the  present 
discussion  will  oppose  those  who  thus  invade  the  art 
of  medicine,  and  it  is  emboldened  by  the  nature  of 
those  it  blames,  well  equipped  through  the  art  it 
defends,  and  powerful  through  the  wisdom  in  which 
it  has  been  educated. 

II.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  generally  speaking 
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ούδεμία  ούκ  εούσα·  καί  <yap  aXoyov  των  εόντων 
τι  ή<γβΐσθαι  μη  Ιόν'  επεί  των  ye  μη  εόντων  τίνα 
αν  τις  ούσιην  θεησάιμενος  airayyeiXeLev  ώς  εστιν  ; 
el  yap  δη  εστι  y  ιδεΐν  τα  μη  Ιόντα,  ώσπερ  τα 
Ιόντα,  ούκ  οιδ'  όπως  αν  τις  αυτά  νομίσειε  μη 
εοντα,  a  ye  el  η  και  όφθαΧμοΐσιν  ιδεΐν  καί  yvcopp 
νοησαι  ως  εστιν ·  άλλ’  όπως  μη  ούκ  η  τούτο 
τοιοντον  άλλα  τα  μεν  εοντα  αίει  όράταί  τε  καί 
10  y ινώσκεται ,  τα  δε  μη  εόντα  ούτε  όράται  ούτε 
yιvώσκετaι.  y ινώσκεται  τοίνυν  δεδε^μενων  ηδη  1 
των  τεγνεων,  και  ουδέ  μία  εστ'ιν  η  ye  εκ  τίνος 
ε'ίδεος  ούχ  όράται.  οϊμαι  δ’  eyωyε  και  τα  ονόματα 
αύτάς  διά  τά  ειδεα  Χαβεϊν'  aXoyov  yάp  από 
των  ονομάτων  ύρ/εΐσθαι  τά  ειδεα  βΧαστάνειν, 
καί  αδύνατον  τά  μεν  */άρ  ονόματα  νομοθετηματά 
εστι,  τά  δε  ειδεα  ον  νομοθετηματα,  άλλα  βΧασ τη~ 
18  ματα  φύσιος .2 

III.  Υίερι  μεν  ον ν  τούτων  ει  ye  τις  μη  ίκανώς 
εκ  των  ειρημενω ν  σννίησιν,  εν  αΧΧοισιν  αν  Xoyoi- 
σιν  σαφεστερον  διδα'χθείη.  περί  δε  ιητρικης,  ες 
ταύτ7]ν  yάp  ό  Xόyoς,  ταύτης  ονν  την  άπόδειζιν 
ποιησομαι,  και  πρώτον  ye  διοριεύμαι  ό  νομίζω 
ιητρικην  είναι ·  τδ  δη  πάμπαν  άπαΧΧάσσειν  των 
νοσεόντων  τούς  καμάτους  και  των  νοσημάτων  τάς 
σφοδρότητας  άμβΧύνειν,  καί  τδ  μη  ey^eipeiv  τοΐσι 
κεκρατημενοις  υπό  των  νοσημάτων,  ειδότας  οτι 
10  ταντα  ον  δύναται  ιητρική.  ώς  ονν  ποιεί  τε 


1  After  ήζη  Gomperz  would  add  efSea. 

2  In  the  MSS.  φΰσιος  occurs  after  ονόματα  ;  it  was  trans¬ 
posed  by  Gomperz.  Possibly  the  transposition  is  not 
necessary,  as  φΰσως  is  easily  understood  after  βλαστή¬ 
ματα. 
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there  is  no  art  which  does  not  exist ;  in  fact  it  is 
absurd  to  regard  as  non-existent  one  of  the  things 
that  exist.  Since  what  substance  could  there  be  of 
non-existents,  and  who  could  behold  them  and 
declare  that1  they  exist?  For  if  really  it  be  possible 
to  see  the  non-existent,  as  it  is  to  see  the  existent, 
I  do  not  know  how  a  man  could  regard  as  non¬ 
existent  what  he  can  both  see  with  his  eyes  and 
with  his  mind  think  that1  it  exists.  Nay,  it  cannot 
be  so;  but  the  existent  is  always  seen  and  known, 
and  the  non-existent  is  neither  seen  nor  known. 
Now  reality  is  known  when  the  arts  have  been 
already  revealed,  and  there  is  no  art  which  is  not 
seen  as  the  result  of2  some  real  essence.3  1  for  my 
part  think  that  the  names  also  of  the  arts  have  been 
given  them  because  of  their  real  essences  ;  for  it  is 
absurd — nay  impossible — to  hold  that  real  essences 
spring  from  names.  For  names  are  conventions,  but 
real  essences  are  not  conventions  but  the  offspring  of 
nature. 

III.  As  to  this  subject  in  general,  if  it  is  not 
sufficiently  understood  from  what  I  have  said,  other 
treatises  will  give  clearer  instruction.  I  will  now 
turn  to  medicine,  the  subject  of  the  present  treatise, 
and  set  forth  the  exposition  of  it.  First  I  will 
define  what  I  conceive  medicine  to  be.  In  general 
terms,  it  is  to  do  away  with  the  sufferings  of  the 
sick,  to  lessen  the  violence  of  their  diseases,  and  to 
refuse  to  treat  those  who  are  overmastered  by  tifeir 
diseases,  realizing  that  in  such  cases  medicine  is 
powerless.  That  medicine  fulfils  these  conditions, 

1  Or,  “how.”  2  Or  5  ‘  springing  from.” 

3  elSos  is  often  used  with  this  meaning  in  the  present 
treatise. 
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ταυτα ,  καί  οιη  τε  εστί  Sea  παντός  ποιεϊν,  περί 
τούτου  μοί  ο  Χοιπος  λόγο?  ήδη  εσται.  εν  δε  τή 
τής  τέχνης  αποδείξει  άμα  καί  τούς  Χόγους  των 


>  \ 


αίσχυνείν  αυτήν  οίομενων  αναιρησω,  ή  άν  έκαστος 
15  αυτών  πρήσσειν  τι  οίόμενος  τυγγάνη. 

1 V  .  Εστί  μεν  ουν  μοι  αρχή  του  Χογου  η  καί 
ο  μοΧογηθ  ήσεταί  παρά  πάσιν  οτί  μεν  ενιοί  εξ- 
υγίαίνονταί  των  θεραπευόμενων  ύπο  ίητρικής 
δμοΧογεϊταί'  οτί  δε  ου  πάντες ,  εν  τούτω  ήδη 
ψέγεται  ή  τέχνη,  καί  φασϊν  οί  τα  χείρω  λόγοζ'τε? 
διά  τούς  άΧίσκομένους  ύπο  των  νοσημάτων  τούς 
άποφεύγοντας  αυτά  τύχη  άποφεύγειν  καί  ου  διά 
την  τέχνην.  εγώ  δέ  ούκ  άποστερέω  μεν  ούδ' 
αυτός  την  τύχην  έργου  ούδενός,  ήγεύμαι  δέ  τοΐσί 
10  μεν  κακώς  θεραπευομένοίσί  νοσήμασί  τά  ποΧΧά 
την  άτυχίην  επεσθαί,  τοΐσί  δέ  ευ  την  εύτυχίην. 
επείτα  δέ  καί  πώς  οϊον  τ  έστί  τοϊς  ύγιασθεΐσιν 
άλλο  τί  αίτιήσασθαι  ή  τήν  τέχνην,  ειπερ  χρώ- 
μενοί  αυτή  καί  ύπουργέοντες  ύγιάσθησαν ;  το  μέν 
γάρ  τής  τύχης  είδος  ψιΧον  ούκ  έβουΧήθησαν 
θεήσασθαί,  έν  ω  τη  τέχνη  έπέτρεψαν  σφέας 
αυτούς,  ώστε  τής  μέν  ές  τήν  τύχην  άναφορΐμ 
άπηΧΧαγ μένο ί  είσί,  τής  μέντοί  ές  τήν  τέχνην  ούκ 
άπηΧΧαγμένοί *  έν  ω  γάρ  έπέτρεψαν  αύτή  σφέας 
20  καί  έπίστευσαν,  έν  τούτω  αύτής  καί  το  είδος 
έσκέψαντο  καί  τήν  δύναμιν  περανθέντος  τού 
22  έργου  έγνωσαν. 


1  Literally,  “  effects, ”  “works.” 

2  That  is,  they  refused  to  see  nothing  but  luck  in  the 
sphere  of  medicine  and  therapeutics.  It  is  impossible  to 
bring  out  in  a  translation  all  the  associations  of  the  words 
used  in  this  passage.  Is  elSos  “form,”  “face,”  as  is  sug- 
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and  is  able  constantly  to  fulfil  them,  will  be  the 
subject  of  my  treatise  from  this  point.  In  the  ex¬ 
position  of  the  art  I  shall  at  the  same  time  refute 
the  arguments  of  those  who  think  to  shame  it,  and 
I  shall  do  so  just  in  those  points  where  severally 
they  believe  they  achieve  some  success. 

IV.  The  beginning  of  my  discourse  is  a  point 
which  will  be  conceded  by  all.  It  is  conceded  that 
of  those  treated  by  medicine  some  are  healed.  But 
because  not  all  are  healed  the  art  is  blamed,  and 
those  who  malign  it,  because  there  are  some  who 
succumb  to  diseases,  assert  that  those  who  escape 
do  so  through  luck  and  not  through  the  art.  Now 
I,  too,  do  not  rob  luck  of  any  of  its  prerogatives,1 
but  I  am  nevertheless  of  opinion  that  when  diseases 
are  badly  treated  ill-luck  generally  follows,  and  good 
luck  when  they  are  treated  well.  Again,  how  is  it 
possible  for  patients  to  attribute  their  recoveries  to 
anything  else  except  the  art,  seeing  that  it  was  by 
using  it  and  serving  it  that  they  recovered?  For 
in  that  they  committed  themselves  to  the  art  they 
showed  their  unwillingness  to  behold  nothing  but 
the  reality  of  luck,2  so  that  while  freed  from  de¬ 
pendence  upon  luck  they  are  not  freed  from 
dependence  upon  the  art.  For  in  that  they  com¬ 
mitted  themselves  with  confidence  to  the  art,  they 
thereby  acknowledged  also  its  reality,  and  when  its 
work  was  accomplished  they  recognized  its  power. 

gested  by  θεί ισασθαί?  So  Gomperz,  who  translates  “das 
nackte  Antlitz  des  Zufalls  wollten  sie  nicht  ersc-hauen.”  Or 
is  it  “essence,”  as  A.  E.  Taylor  thinks  ( Varia  Socratica, 
p.  226,  where  τ b  της  τύχης  είδος  is  equated  with  η  τύχη). 
Though  I  translate  είδος  by  “reality”  I  think  that  the 
meaning  “form,”  “face”  is  not  excluded. 
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Λ7.  Έ ρεΐ  8ή  6  τ αναντία  \eywv,  οτι  τ τοΧΧοϊ 
ή8η  καί  ού  χι οησάμενοι  ίητρω  νοσεοντες  vyici- 
σθησαν,  καί  ε’γώ  τω  λόγω  ούκ  αττιστεω ·  8οκεΐ  δε 
/xot  οΐόζ^  τε  εΖ^α*  καί  ίητρω  μη  χρωμενους  ίητρική 
7 τεριτυχεϊν,  ον  μην  ώστε  εί8εναι  ο  τι  ορθον  εν 
αυτή  ενι  η  ο  τι  μη  οροον,  αΧΧ  ωσει  εττιτυχοιεν  * 
τοιαυτα  θεραττεύσαντες  εωυτούς,  οποία  ττερ  αν 
εθεραττεύθησαν  εί  καί  ίητροΐσιν  εχρωντο.  καί 
τούτο  γε  τεκμήριον  με^α  τη  ούσίη  τής  τέχνης,  οτι 
10  εούσά  τε  εστι  καί  με^ά\η,  οττου  γε  φαίνονται  καί 
οί  μή  νομίζοντες  αυτήν  είναι  σωζόμενοι  8ι  αυτήν 
7 τοΧΧή  yap  avaytep  και  τούς  μή  χρω  μένους 
ίητροΐσι  νοσήσαντας  δε  καί  ύyιaσθεvτaς  είύεναι, 
οτι  ή  8ρων τες  τι  ή  μή  8ρώντες  vyiiiaO ησαν'  ή 
yap  ασιτίη  ή  rτΓoXυφayίη,  τ)  ττοτω  ττΧεονι  ή  8ίψη, 


ή  Χουτροΐς,  ή  άΧουσίη,  ή  ττόνοισιν  ή  ήσυχίη,  ή 
ΰιτνοισιν  ή  aypvirvip,  ή  τή1 *  3  άττάντων  τούτων 
ταραχή  χρωμενοι  ύyιάσθησav.  καί  τω  ώφεΧή- 
σθαι  7 τοΧΧή  αν  ay κη  αύτοίς  εστίν  iy νωκεναι  ο 
20  τι  ήν  το  ώφεΧήσαν,  και  ο  τε  εβΧάβιισαν  τω 
βΧαβήναι  6  τι  ήν 4  τό  βΧιίψαν.  τα  yap  τω 


1  €Γΐ  7/  Gomperz,  from  the  evrj  ή  of  A. 

2  άλλ  ωσει  my  emendation:  άλω?  re  el  A:  άλλωϊ  re  M: 
άλλ’  αστ’  ΐιν  Littre  :  άλλ’  ώστβ  Gomperz  :  perhaps  άλλ’  ware 
έπιτυχείν  (with  θ6ραπ€ύσαντας). 

3  ί)  τ?ι  Μ  :  η  τ\  A  :  η  τ ινι  Gomperz. 

4  With  some  misgiving  I  omit  the  π  after  ήν,  which  A 
has  in  the  second  clause  and  Gomperz  adds  in  the  first. 
Gomperz  reads  on  not  ο  τι. 


1  The  sense  is  clear  but  the  reading  is  uncertain.  No 

scholar  will  accept  that  of  Gomperz  or  that  of  Littre,  as  both 

are  impossible  Greek.  Perhaps  the  optative  was  the  result 
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V.  Now  my  opponent  will  object  that  in  the  past 
many,  even  without  calling  in  a  physician,  have  been 
cured  of  their  sickness,  and  I  agree  that  he  is  right. 
But  I  hold  that  it  is  possible  to  profit  bv  the  art  of 
medicine  even  without  calling  in  a  physician,  not 
indeed  so  as  to  know  what  is  correct  medical  treat¬ 
ment  and  what  is  incorrect,  but  so  as  by  chance  1  to 
employ  in  self-treatment  the  same  means  as  would 
have  been  employed  had  a  physician  actually  been 
called  in.  And  it  is  surely  strong  proof  of  the  existence 
of  the  art,  that  it  both  exists  and  is  powerful,  if  it  is 
obvious  that  even  those  who  do  not  believe  in  it 
recover  through  it.  For  even  those  who,  without 
calling  in  a  physician,  recovered  from  a  sickness 
must  perforce  know  that  their  recovery  was  due  to 
doing  something  or  to  not  doing  something  ;  it  was 
caused  in  fact  by  fasting  or  by  abundant  diet,  by 
excess  of  drink  or  by  abstinence  therefrom,  by 
bathing  or  bv  refraining  therefrom,  by  violent 
exercise  or  by  rest,  by  sleep  or  by  keeping  awake,  or 
by  using  a  combination  of  all  these  things.  And 
they  must  perforce  have  learnt,  by  having  been 
benefited,  what  it  was  that  benefited  them,  just  as 
when  they  were  harmed  they  must  have  learnt,  by 
having  been  harmed,  what  it  was  that  harmed  them.2 

of  67Π-  being  read  as  et  (which  A  has),  and  επιτυχών  was  the 
original  reading. 

2  I  cannot  think  that  Gomperz’s  reading,  with  on  for  ο  n, 
is  correct.  It  would  surely  make  the  sentence  a  flat  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  preceding  one.  I  take  the  sequence  of  thought 
to  be  this.  Cures  apparent!}"  spontaneous  are  not  realty  so. 
The  cure  has  its  cause,  e.  g.  a  bath  or  a  sleep,  and  the  fact 
that  the  cure  followed  the  bath  or  sleep  proves  that  the 
latter  was  the  cause.  To  distinguish  the  beneficial  in  this 
way  is  not  guesswork,  but  implies  the  existence  of  an  art. 
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ώφελήσθαι  καί  τά  τώ  βεβλάφθαι  ώρισμενα  ού 
πας  ικανός  ηνωναΐ'  εί  τ οίνυν  επ ιστήσεται  ή 
επαινεϊν  ή  ^reyeiv  ο  νοσήσας  των  διαιτημάτων 
π  οίσίν  ύ^μάισθη,  πάντα  ταύτα  τής  ιητρικής} 
και  εστιν  ούδεν  ήσσον  τά  άμαρτηθεντα  των 
ωφελησάιν των  μαρτύρια  τή  τέχνη  ες  το  είναι' 
τά  μεν  yap  ώφελήσαντα  τώ  όρθώς  προσενεχθήναι 
ωφέλησαν ,  τά  δε  βλάψαντα  τω  μηκετι  όρθώς 
30  προσενεχθήναι  έβλαφταν.  καίτοι  όπου  τό  τε 
ορθόν  καί  το  μη  δρθδν  όρον  εχει  εκάτερον,  πώς 
τούτο  ούκ  άν  τέχνη  εϊη  ;  τούτο  γαρ  eywye  φημι 
άτεχνίην  είναι,  όπου  μήτε  ορθόν  ενι  μηδέν  μήτε 
ούκ  ορθόν  οπού  δ'ε  τούτων  ενεστιν  εκάτερον, 
35  ούκετι  άν  τούτο  epyov  άτεχνιης  εϊη. 

VI.  Έτ ι  τοίνυν  εΐ  μεν  υπό  φαρμάκων  των  τε 
καθαι ράντων  και  των  Ιστάντων  ή  ιησις  τη  τε 
Ιητρική  καί  τοΐσιν  ιητροΐσι  μούνον  ey  ίνετο, 
ασθενής  ην  άν  ό  εμός  λόγο?·  νύν  δε  φαίνονται 
ιών  ιητρών  οι  μάλιστα  επαινεόμενοι  καί  διαιτή- 
μασιν  ιώμενοι  καί  άλλοισί  ye  εϊδεσιν,  ά  ούκ  άν 
τ £?  φαίη,  μη  ότι  ιητρός,  άλλ’  ούδε  ιδιώτης  άνεπι- 
στήμων  άκούσας,  μή  ού  τής  τέχνης  είναι,  όπου 
ούν  ούδεν  ούτ  εν  τοΐς  aya0olai  των  ιητρών  οΰτ 
10  εν  τή  ιητρική  αύτή  άχρεΐόν  εστιν,  αλλ’  εν  τοϊσι 
πλείστ οισι  τών  τε  φυόμενων  καί  τών  ποιευ μενών 
ενεστι  τά  εϊδεα  τών  θεραπειών  καί  τών  φαρμάκων, 
ούκ  εστιν  ετι  ούδενί  τών  άνευ  ιητρού  ύ^/ιαζομενων 
τό  αυτόματον  αίτιήσασθαι  όρθώ  λόγω·  τό  μεν 
ycip  αύτόματον  ούδεν  φαίνεται  εόν  ελεyχoμεvov' 
παν  y0p  τό  yivopevov  διά  τι  εύρίσ κοιτ  άν  yivo- 


1  After  ί-ητρικης  in  many  MSS.  occur  the  words  ύντα 
εύρησει.  M  has  ϊητρικης  εστ ι  και  εστιν  ούδεν.  A  has  Ιητρικη$ 
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For  it  is  not  everybody  who  is  capable  of  dis¬ 
cerning  things  distinguished  by  benefit  and  things 
distinguished  by  harm.  If  therefore  the  patient  will 
know  how  to  praise  or  to  blame  what  composed  the 
regimen  under  which  he  recovered,  all  these  things 
belong  to  the  art  of  medicine.  Again,  mistakes,  no 
less  than  benefits,  witness  to  the  existence  of  the 
art ;  for  what  benefited  did  so  because  correctly 
administered,  and  what  harmed  did  so  because 
incorrectly  administered.  Now  where  correctness 
and  incorrectness  each  have  a  defined  limit,  surely 
there  must  be  an  art.  For  absence  of  art  I  take  to 
be  absence  of  correctness  and  of  incorrectness  ;  but 
where  both  are  present  art  cannot  be  absent. 

VI.  M  oreover,  if  the  medical  art  and  medical  men 
brought  about  a  cure  only  by  means  of  medicines, 
purgative  or  astringent,  my  argument  would  be 
weak.  As  it  is,  the  physicians  of  greatest  repute 
obviously  cure  by  regimen  and  by  other  substances, 
which  nobody — not  only  a  physician  but  also  an 
unlearned  layman,  if  he  heard  of  them — would  say 
do  not  belong  to  the  art.  Seeing  then  that  there 
is  nothing  that  cannot  be  put  to  use  by  good 
ph  ysicians  and  bv  the  art  of  medicine  itself,  but  in 
most  things  that  grow  or  are  made  are  present  the 
essential  substances  of  cures  and  of  drugs,  no  patient 
who  recovers  without  a  physician  can  logically  attri¬ 
bute  the  recovery  to  spontaneity.  Indeed,  under  a 
close  examination  spontaneity  disappears  ;  for  every¬ 
thing  that  occurs  will  be  found  to  do  so  through 


ίστιν  ouSeV.  Gomperz  reads  Ιητρικης  evpyaei  is  eaTiv.  καί 
ίστιν  ονδβν  κ.τ.λ.  Littre  follows  the  majority  of  the  late 
MSS.  {οντα  evprjaet). 
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μενον,  καί  εν  τώ  διάι  τι  το  αυτόματον  ου  φαίνεται 
ουσίην  εχον  ο υδεμίην  άΧΧ'  η  'όνομα'  η  δε  ίητρικη 
και  εν  τοΐσι  διά  τι  καί  εν  τοΐσι  ττρονοουμενοισι 
20  φαίνεται  τε  καί  φανεΐται  αίεί  ουσίην  εχονσα. 

λ  II.  Τ οΐσι  μεν  ουν  τη  τύχη  την  υγιείην  προστι- 
θείσι  την  δε  τέχνην  άφαιρεουσι  τοιαυτ  αν  τις 
ΧεγοΓ  τους  δ  εν  τ ησι  ιών  άττοθνησκόντων  συμφο- 
ρησι  την  τέχνην  αφανίζοντας  θαυμάζω,  οτεω 
επ  αιρόμενοι  άξιοχρεω  λόγω  την  μεν  των  άποθνη- 
σκόντων  άτυχίην  άναιτίην 1  καθισ τάσι,  την  δε 
των  την  ίητρικην  μεΧετησάντων  συνεσιν  αίτίην' 
ώς  τοΐσι  μεν  Ιητροΐς  ενεστι  τά  μη  δέοντα  επιτάξαι, 
τοΐσι  δε  νοσεουσιν  ουκ  ενεστι  τά  προσταχθ  ενι  a 
10  7 ταραβηναι.  καί  μην  πο\ύ  γε  ευΧογώτερον  τοΐσι 
κάμνουσιν  άδυνατεΐν  τά  προστασσόμενα  υπουρ- 
γεΐν,  η  τοΐς  ίητροΐσι  τά  μη  δέοντα  επιτάσσειν. 
οί  μεν  γάρ  υγιαινουση  γνώμη  μεθ'  υγιαίνοντος 
σώματος  εγχειρεουσι,  Χογισάμενοι  τά  τε  παρ- 
εόντα,  των  τε  ί ταροιχομενων  τά  ομοίως  διατεθεντα 
τοΐσι  7 ταρεουσιν,  ο')στε  ί τότε  θεραπευθεντα  2  είπεΐν 
ώς  άπηΧΧαζαν'  οί  δε  ούτε  ά  κάμνουσιν  ούτε  δι 
ά  κάμνουσιν  είδότες,  ουδ *  ο  τι  εκ  των  7 ταρεόντων 
εσται,  ουδ'  6  τι  εκ  των  τουτοισιν  όμοιων  γίνεται, 
20  επιτάσσονται ,  άΧγεοντες  μεν  εν  τω  τταρεοντι, 
φοβευμενοι  δε  τό  μεΧΧοΐ’,  καί  πΧηρεις  μεν  της 
νούσου,  κενεοί  δε  σιτίων,  θεΧοντες  τά  προς  την 
νουσον  ηδη  μάΧΧον  ή  τά  προς  την  υγιείην  προσδε- 
χεσθαι,  ουκ  άποθανεΐν  ερώντες  ιιΧΧά  καρτερεΐν 
άδυνατεοντες.  ούτως  δε  διακειμενους  ποτερον 

1  ατυχίην  άναι τίαν  Α  :  ακρασίην  αιτίην  Μ  :  ακρασίη ν  ανχ'.τίην 
Gomperz :  άκρησί ην  ούκ  αίτίην  Littre  with  several  MSS 

2  θβραπευθέντας  Gomperz. 
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something,  and  this  “  through  something”  shows 
that  spontaneity  is  a  mere  name,  and  has  no  reality. 
Medicine,  however,  because  it  acts  “through  some¬ 
thing,”  and  because  its  results  may  be  forecasted, 
has  reality,  as  is  manifest  now  and  will  be  manifest 
for  ever. 

VI 1.  Such  then  might  be  the  answer  to  those 
who  attribute  recovery  to  chance  and  deny  the 
existence  of  the  art.  As  to  those  who  would  de¬ 
molish  the  art  by  fatal  cases  of  sickness,  I  wonder 
what  adequate  reason  induces  them  to  hold  innocent 
the  ill-luck  1  of  the  victims,  and  to  put  all  the  blame 
upon  the  intelligence  of  those  who  practised  the  art 
of  medicine.  It  amounts  to  this  :  while  physicians 
may  give  wrong  instructions,  patients  can  never 
disobey  orders.  And  yet  it  is  much  more  likely 
that  the  sick  cannot  follow  out  the  orders  than 
that  the  physicians  give  wrong  instructions.  The 
physician  sets  about  his  task  with  healthy  mind  and 
healthy  body,  having  considered  the  case  and  past 
cases  of  like  characteristics  to  the  present,  so  as  to 
say  how  they  were  treated  and  cured.  The  patient 
knows  neither  what  he  is  suffering  from,  nor  the 
cause  thereof ;  neither  what  will  be  the  outcome  of 
his  present  state,  nor  the  usual  results  of  like  con¬ 
ditions.  In  this  state  he  receives  orders,  suffering 
in  the  present  and  fearful  of  the  future  ;  full  of  the 
disease,  and  empty  of  food  ;  wishful  of  treatment 
rather  to  enjo}r  immediate  alleviation  of  his  sickness 
than  to  recover  his  health  ;  not  in  love  with  death, 
but  powerless  to  endure.  Which  is  the  more  likely  : 

1  With  the  reading  of  Gomperz,  “  weakness.”  I  follow  A 
here,  but  it  is  one  of  the  few  cases  where  the  other  tradition 
has  the  more  vigorous  reading,  which  may  be  correct. 
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είκός  τούτους  τα  υι το  των  ίητρών  επιτασσόμενα 
ποιεϊν  ή  άΧΧα  ποιειν  η  α  επετάχθησαν,1  ή  τους 
ίητρους  τους  εκείνως  διακει  μένους  ώς  ο  πρόσθεν 
Xoyoς  ηρμηνευσεν  επιτάσσειν  τα  μη  δέοντα  ;  άρ' 
30  ου  7 τοΧίι  μάΧΧον,  τους  μεν  δεόντως  ετητάσσειν 
του?  δό  εικότως  άδυνατεΐν  τ τείθεσθαι,  μη  πειθο- 
μενους  δε  περιπίπτειν  τοϊσι  θανάτοις,  ών  οι  μη 
ορθώς  Χο^ιζόμενοι  τάς  αιτίας  τοϊς  ουδεν  αίτίοις 
34  άνατιθεασι,  τους  αιτίους  εΧευθεροΰντες  ; 

Λ  III.  Ε ίσϊ  δε  τινες  οΐ  και  διά  τους  μη  θεΧοντας 
ε^χειρειν  τοϊσι  κεκρατημενοις  υπό  των  νοσημάτων 
μεμφονται  την  ίητρικην,  Xiyov τες  ώς  ταυτα  μεν 
καί  αυτά  υφ>  εωυτών  άν  εζυ^ιάζοιτο  ά  εηχειρεουσιν 
ιήσθαι,  ά  δ’  επικουρίης  δειται  με^/άΧης  ούχ  άτττον- 
ται,  δεΐν  δε,  εϊττερ  ην  η  τέχνη,  ττάνθ ’  ομοίως  ίησθαι. 
οι  μεν  ουν  ταυτα  Χώ/οντες,  εί  εμεμφοντο  τοΐς 
ίητροΐς,  οτι  αυτών  τοιαυτα  Χε^/όντων  ουκ  επιμε- 
Χονται  ώς  παραφρονευντων,  εικότως  άν  εμεμφοντο 
L0  μάΧΧον  ι)  εκείνα  μεμφόμενοι.  εί  yap  τις  ή  τέχνην 
ες  ά  μη  τέχνη,  η  φύσιν  ες  ά  μη  φύσις  ι τεφυκεν, 
άξιώσειε  δυνασθαι ,  εννοεί  ayvoiav  άρμόζουσαν 
μανιη  μάΧΧον  ή  άμαθίη.  ών  */άρ  εστιν  ημϊν  τοϊσι 
τε  των  φυσίων  τοϊσι  τε  των  τεχνεων  opyavo ις 
εττικρατεϊν,  τούτων  εστιν  ημϊν  δημιoυpyoϊς  είναι, 
άΧΧων  δε  ουκ  εστιν.  όταν  ουν  τι  πάθη  ώνθρωπος 
κακόν  ο  κρεσσον  εστι  των  εν  ίητρικη  όpyάvωv, 


1  Littre  (Ermerins,  Rein  hold)  rends  Επιτασσόμενα  <μη> 
ποιεειν,  ί)  άλλα  ποιεειν,  ά  ουκ  επετάχθησαν.  He  inserts  μη  ΟΙΊ 
his  own  authority  and  reads  ουκ  with  many  MSS.  A  reads 
η  a,  M  lias  ί)  ά. 


1  The  word  φύσις  (and  φυσίων  below)  is  difficult  to  trans¬ 
late.  It  refers  to  the  natural  powers  of  the  human  constitu- 
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that  men  in  this  condition  obey,  instead  of  varying, 
the  physician’s  orders,  or  that  the  physician,  in  the 
condition  that  my  account  has  explained  above, 
gives  improper  orders?  Surely  it  is  much  more 
likely  that  the  physician  gives  proper  orders,  which 
the  patient  not  unnaturally  is  unable  to  follow  ;  and 
not  following  them  he  meets  with  death,  the  cause 
of  which  illogical  reasoners  attribute  to  the  innocent, 
allowing  the  guilty  to  go  free. 

VIII.  Some  too  there  are  who  blame  medicine 
because  of  those  who  refuse  to  undertake  desperate 
cases,  and  say  that  while  physicians  undertake  cases 
which  would  cure  themselves,  they  do  not  touch 
those  where  great  help  is  necessary ;  whereas,  if  the 
art  existed,  it  ought  to  cure  all  alike.  Now  if  those 
who  make  such  statements  charged  physicians  with 
neglecting  them,  the  makers  of  the  statements,  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  delirious,  they  would  bring 
a  more  plausible  charge  than  the  one  they  do  bring. 
For  if  a  man  demand  from  an  art  a  power  over  what 
does  not  belong  to  the  art,  or  from  nature  1  a  power 
over  what  does  not  belong  to  nature,  his  ignorance 
is  more  allied  to  madness  than  to  lack  of  knowledge. 
For  in  cases  where  we  may  have  the  mastery  through 
the  means  afforded  by  a  natural  constitution  or  by 
an  art,  there  we  may  be  craftsmen,  but  nowhere 
else.  Whenever  therefore  a  man  suffers  from  an 
ill  which  is  too  strong  for  the  means  at  the  disposal 

tion,  which  may  be  too  weak  to  resist  the  attack  of  a  severe 
disease.  Its  opyava  are  the  means  whereby  we  can  influence 
the  <pv(ris,  the  various  bodily  “organs”  which  can  be  affected 
by  medicine  and  treatment  generally.  Gomperz  translates 
φΰσις  by  “  Natur,”  and  τοΪοί  των  <p υσίων  opyavois  by  “  durch 
die  Krafte  der  Korper.’ 
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ού8ε  προσ8οκάσθαι  τούτο  ί του  Sec  υπό  ίητρικης 
κρατηθήναι  αν  αύτίκα  yap  των  εν  Ιητρικη  καιόν των 
20  το  ττύρ1 2  Εσχάτως  καίει,  τούτον  8ε  ησσον  καί 2  άλλα 
7 Γολλα·  τω^  οι/μ  ησσονων  τα  κρβσσω  ονττω 

8ηΧονό tl  άνίητα'  των  8ε  κρατίστων  τά  κρεσσω 
ττώς  ον  8ηΧονότι  άνίητα  ;  a  yap  ττύρ  8p^iovpyEL, 
ττώς  ου  τα  τού τω  3  μη  άΧισκόμενα  8ηΧοί  on  άΧΧης 

/  ~  L  \  5  /  5  f  V  Λ  >/ 

τέχνης  οειται,  και  ου  ταυτης,  εν  ή  το  ττυρ  opyavov; 
ωύτος  8ε  μοι  λογο?  καί  ύπερ  των  άλΧων  όσα  τη 
ιητρικη  avvEpyEL,  ών  απάντων  φημϊ  8εΐν  εκάστου 
μη  4  κατατυχόντα  τον  ίητρον  την  8ύναμιν  αί τιά- 
σθαι  τού  ττάθεος,  μη  την  τέχνην,  οί  μεν  ούν 
3)  μεμφόμενοι  τους  τοίσι  κεκρατημενοισι  μη  ε^/χει- 
ρεοντας  παρακεΧεύονται  και  ών  μη  ι τροσηκει 
άτττεσθαι  ού8εν  ησσον  ή  ών  π  ροσηκεΐ'  παρακε- 
Χευομενοι  8ε  ταύτα  ύττό  μεν  των  όνόματι  ίητρών 
θαυμάζονται,  ύττό  8ε  των  και  τέχνη  κατα^/εΧώνται. 
ού  μην  ούτως  αφρόνων  οί  ταυτης  της  8ημιoυpyίης 
έμπειροι  ούτε  μωμητεων  ού τ  έπαινέ τεων  8εονται, 
αλλά  λελογίσ μενών  προς  6  τι  ai  ipyaaiai  των 
8ημιoυpyώv  τεΧευτ ώμεναι  τ τΧηρεις  είσί,  καί  ότευ 
ύποΧειπόμεναι  ει>8εεΐς,  ετι  των  ενόειών,  ας  τε  τοΐς 

40  8ημιoυpyεύσtv  άναθετεον  άς  τε  τοΐς  8ημιoυpyεo- 

41  μενοισιν. 

IX.  Τα  μεν  ούν  κατά  τάς  αΧΧας  τεχνας  αΧΧος 
χρόνος  μετ'  αΧΧου  λόγου  8είζει ·  τά  8ε  κατά  την 
ίητρικην  οιά  τε  εστιν  ό\ς  τε  κριτεα,  τά  μεν  ό 
παροιχόμενος  τά  8ε  ό  παρεών  8ι8άζει  λογο?.  εστι 


1  το  πυρ  A  :  πυρ  Μ.  Either  dittography  in  A  or  τύ  has 
fallen  out  after  -των  in  M. 

2  Gomperz  reads  ησσόνως  for  ϊκτσον  καί. 

3  Gomperz  reads  τούτων  τά  τούτα;  for  τά  τούτιρ. 
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of  medicine,  he  surely  must  not  even  expect  that 
it  can  be  overcome  by  medicine.  For  example,  of 
the  caustics  employed  in  medicine  fire  is  the  most 
powerful,  though  there  are  many  others  less  power¬ 
ful  than  it.  Now  affections  that  are  too  strong  for 
the  less  powerful  caustics  plainly  are  not  for  this 
reason  incurable  ;  but  those  which  are  too  strong 
for  the  most  powerful  plainly  are  incurable.  For 
when  fire  operates,  surely  affections  not  overcome 
thereby  show  that  they  need  another  art,  and  not 
that  wherein  fire  is  the  means.  I  apply  the  same 
argument  to  the  other  agents  employed  in  medicine  ; 
when  any  one  of  them  plays  the  physician  false, 
the  blame  should  be  laid  on  the  power  of  the 
affection,  and  not  on  the  art.  Now  those  who  blame 
physicians  who  do  not  undertake  desperate  cases, 
urge  them  to  take  in  hand  unsuitable  patients  just 
as  much  as  suitable  ones.  When  they  urge  this, 
while  they  are  admired  by  physicians  in  name,  they 
are  a  laughing-stock  of  really  scientific  physicians. 
Those  experienced  in  this  craft  have  no  need  either 
of  such  foolish  blame  or  of  such  foolish  praise  ;  they 
need  praise  only  from  those  who  have  considered 
where  the  operations  of  craftsmen  reach  their  end 
and  are  complete,  and  likewise  where  they  fall  short ; 
and  have  considered  moreover  which  of  the  failures 
should  be  attributed  to  the  craftsmen,  and  which  to 
the  objects  on  which  they  practise  their  craft. 

IX.  The  scope  of  the  other  arts  shall  be  discussed 
at  another  time  and  in  another  discourse  ;  the  scope 
of  medicine,  the  nature  of  things  medical  and  how 
they  are  to  be  judged,  my  discourse  has  or  will  set 

4  Neither  A  nor  M  have  a  negative  after  εχάστου:  Littre 
reads  μή  with  a  few  MSS.:  Gomperz  inserts  ου. 
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yap  τοίσι  ταύτην  την  τέχνην  ίκανώς  είδόσι  τα  μεν 
των  νοσημάτων  ούκ  εν  δυσόπτω  κείμενα  καί  ου 
7 ΓοΑλα,  τα  όε  ουκ  εν  ευοηΧω  και  ί τολλα.  εστι  οε 
τα  μεν  έξανθεύντα  ες  την  χροιην  η  χροιη  η  οίδημα- 
σιν  εν  εύδηΧω·  παρέχει  yap  έωυτων  τη  τε  οψει 
10  τω  τε  ψαυσαι  την  στερεότητα  καί  την  υγρότητα 
αίσθ άνεσθαι,  καί  ά  τε  αυτών  θερμά  ά  τε  ψυχρά, 
ών  τε  έκάστου  ή  παρουσίη  ι)  άπουσίη  τ οιαΰτάι 
εστ ιν.  των  μεν  ουν  τοιο ύτων  πάντων  εν  ί τάσι  τάς 
άκέσιας  αναμάρτητους  δει  είναι,  ούχ  ώς  ρηϊδίας, 
άλλ’  ότι  εζεύρηνται*  εξεύρηνταί  yε  μην  ου  τοίσι 
βουΧηθείσιν,  αλλά  τούτων  τοίσι  δυνηθείσι·  δύ- 
νανται  δε  οισι  τάι  τε  της  παιδείης  μη  εκποδών  τά 
18  τε  της  φύσιος  μη  ταΧαίπωρα.1 

X.  Π/309  μόν  ουν  τά  φανερά  τέόν  νοσημάτων 
ου  τω  δει  εύπορείν  την  τέχνην ·  δει  yε  μην  αυτήν 
μηδε  2  προς  τά  ησσον  φανερά  άπορείν'  εστι  δε 
ταύτα  ά  πρός  τε  τά  όστέα  τέτραπται  καί  την 
νηδύν  εχει  δε  το  σώμα  ου  μίαν,  αλλά  πΧειους * 
δύο  μεν  yap  αί  το  σιτίον  δεχόμεναί  τε  καί  άφιεΐσαι, 
έίΧΧαι  δε  τούτων  πΧειους ,  άς  ϊσασιν  οίσι  τούτων 
έμέΧησεν'  όσα  yap  τέον  μεΧέων  έχει  σάρκα  περι- 
φερέα,  ην  μύν  καΧέουσι,  πάντα  νηδύν  έχει,  παν 
10  yrip  το  άσύμφυτον,  ην  τε  δέρματι,  ην  τε  σαρκί 
καΧύπτηται,  κοΐΧόν  έστιν  πΧηρούταί  τε  vyiaivov 
μεν  πνεύματος  ασθένησαν  δε  ίχωρος ·  έχουσι  μεν 


1  ταλαίπωρα  Μ  :  άταλαίπωρα  Α. 

2  μηδε  many  MSS. :  ονδ'ε  AM. 


1  The  word  νηδύς  is  here  used  in  a  rather  strange  sense, 
and  in  particular  the  singular  is  peculiar.  It  must  be  either 

collective,  “whatever  is  hollow,”  or  generic  with  the  article. 
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forth.  Men  with  an  adequate  knowledge  of  this  art 
realize  that  some,  but  only  a  few,  diseases  have 
their  seat  where  they  can  be  seen  ;  others,  and  they 
are  many,  have  a  seat  where  they  cannot  be  per¬ 
ceived.  Those  that  can  be  perceived  produce  erup¬ 
tions  on  the  skin,  or  manifest  themselves  by  colour 
or  swelling  ;  for  they  allow  us  to  perceive  by  sight 
or  touch  their  hardness,  moistness,  heat  or  cold,  and 
what  are  the  conditions  which,  by  their  presence  or 
absence  in  each  case,  cause  the  diseases  to  be  of  the 
nature  they  are.  Of  all  such  diseases  in  all  cases 
the  cures  should  be  infallible,  not  because  they  are 
easy,  but  because  they  have  been  discovered.  How¬ 
ever,  they  have  not  been  discovered  for  those  who 
have  desire  only,  but  for  those  of  them  who  have 
power;  this  power  belongs  to  those  whose  education 
has  been  adequate,  and  whose  natural  ability  is  not 
wretched. 

X.  Now  such  being  its  nature  the  art  must  be  a 
match  for  the  open  diseases ;  it  ought  however 
not  to  be  helpless  before  diseases  that  are  more 
hidden.  These  are  those  which  are  determined  to 
the  bones  or  to  the  cavities.1  The  body  has  of 
these  not  one  but  several.  There  are  two  that  take 
in  food  and  discharge  it,  with  several  others  besides 
these,  known  to  men  who  are  interested  in  these 
things ;  all  limbs,  in  fact,  have  cavities  that  are 
surrounded  by  the  flesh  that  is  called  muscle. 
Everything  in  fact  not  a  continuous  growth,  whether 
it  be  skin  or  flesh  that  covers  it,  is  hollow,  and  in 
health  is  filled  with  air,  in  disease  with  juice.2 

2  Apparently  “pus,”  a  sense  which  Ιχώρ  has  in  Wounds 
in  the  Head. 
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τοίνυν  οι  βραχίονες  σάρκα  τοιαύτην  εχουσι  δ’  οί 
μηροί'  εχουσι  δ’  αί  κνήμαι.  ετι  δε  καί  εν  τοϊσιν 
άσάρκοισι  τοιαυτη  ενεστιν  οϊη  καί  εν  τοϊσιν 
εύσάρκοισ ιν  είναι  δεδεικταί'  6  τε  yap  θώρηξ 
κολεό  μένος,  εν  ω  τό  ήπαρ  στεγάζεται,  6  τε  τής 
κεφαλής  κύκλος,  εν  ω  ό  εγκέφαλος,  τό  τε  νώτον, 
ττρος  ω  ο  πλεύμων,  τούτων  ούδεν  6  τι  ού  και  αυτό 
20  κενόν  εστι,1  πολλών  διαφυσίων  μεστόν,  ήσιν  ούδεν 
άπεχει  πολλών  αγγεία  είναι,  των  μεν  τι  βΧα- 
τττόντων  τον  κεκτημενον,  των  δε  καί  ώφελεύντων. 
ετι  δε  καί  προς  τούτοισι  φλεβες  πολλαΐ  καί  νεύρα 
ούκ  εν  τή  σαρκΐ  μετεωρα,  άλλα  προς  τοΐς  όστεοισι 
προστεταμενα,  σύνδεσμος  ες  τι  των  άρθρων,  και 
αυτά  τα  άρθρα,  εν  οϊσιν  αί  σύμβολα!  των  κινεο- 
μενων  όστεων  εγκυκλεονταί'  καί  τούτων  ούδεν 
ο  τι  ούχ  υποφοράν 2  εστι  καί  εχον  περί  αυτό 
θαλάμας,  ας  καταγγέλλει  ίχώρ,  ος  εκ  διοιγομενων 
30  αύτεων  πολύς  τε  καί  πολλά  λυπήσας  εζερχεται. 

XI.  Ού  γάρ  δή  όφθαλμοϊσί  γε  ιδόντι  τούτων  των 
είρημενω ν  ούδενϊ  ούδεν  εστιν  ειδεναΐ’  διό  καί  όίδηλα 
εμοί  τε  ώνόμασται  καί  τή  τέχνη  κεκριται  είναι, 
ού  μην  ότι  άδηλα  κεκράτηκεν,  άλλ ’  ή  δυνατόν 
κεκράτηταί'  δυνατόν  δε,  όσον  αϊ  τεΛ  των  νοσεόντων 
φύσιες  ες  4  τό  σκεφθήναι  παρεχουσιν,  αϊ  τε  των 
ερευνησόν των  ες  την  ερευνάν  πεφύκασιν.  μετά 
πλείονος  μεν  γάρ  πόνου  και  ού  μετ'  εΧάσσονος 
χρυνου  ή  εί  τοϊσιν  όφθαλμοϊσ ιν  εώρατο  γινωσκε- 
10  ταΐ'  οσα  γάρ  την  των  όμμάτων  όφτιν  εκφεύγει, 
ταύτα  τή  τής  γνώμης  οψει  κεκράτηταί'  και  οσα 


1  ο  τι  ου  καί  αντύ  κενόν  εστι  Littre  with  Μ.  Gomperz 
reads  ο  τι  τούτων  ού  κενεών  εστιν. 
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Such  flesh  then  the  arms  have,  and  so  have  the 
thighs  and  the  legs.  Moreover,  in  the  fleshless 
parts  also  there  are  cavities  like  those  we  have 
shown  to  be  in  the  fleshy  parts.  For  the  trunk, 
as  it  is  called,  in  which  the  liver  is  covered,  the 
sphere  of  the  head,  in  which  is  the  brain,  the  back, 
by  which  are  the  lungs — all  these  are  themselves 
hollow,  being  full  of  interstices,  which  do  not  at  all 
fail  to  be  vessels  to  contain  many  things,  some  of 
which  do  harm  to  the  possessor  and  some  do  good. 
Moreover,  in  addition  to  these  there  are  many  veins, 
and  sinews  that  are  not  near  the  surface  of  the  flesh 
but  stretched  along  the  bones,  binding  the  joints  to 
a  certain  point,  and  the  joints  themselves,  at  which 
the  movable  bones  meet  and  turn  round.  Of  these 
none  is  not  porous  ;  all  have  cells  about  them,  which 
are  made  known  by  juice,  which,  when  the  cells  are 
opened,  comes  out  in  great  quantity,  causing  many 
pains. 

XI.  Without  doubt  no  man  who  sees  only  with 
his  eves  can  know  anything  of  what  has  been  here 
described.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  called 
them  obscure,  even  as  they  have  been  judged  to  be 
by  the  art.  Their  obscurity,  however,  does  not  mean 
that  they  are  our  masters,  but  as  far  as  is  possible 
they  have  been  mastered,  a  possibility  limited  only 
by  the  capacity  of  the  sick  to  be  examined  and  of 
researchers  to  conduct  research.  More  pains,  in 
fact,  and  quite  as  much  time,  are  required  to  know 
them  as  if  they  were  seen  with  the  eyes ;  for  what 


2  υποφοράν  Littre  and  Gomperz  after  Zwinger :  ϋπαφρον 
MSS. :  ΰποφρον  Erotian. 


3  'όσον  αϊ  τ 6  Littre  :  5e  ώσαι  re  A  :  οσαι  re  M'  : 

t€  Gomperz.  4  Gomperz  deletes  is  after  φύσ-ies. 
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8ε  ε ν  τώ  μ  ή  τ αχύ  οφθήναι  οι  νοσεον τες  ί τάσχουσιν, 
ούχ  οι  θεραπεύοντες  αύτούς  αίτιοι ,  άλλ,’  η  φύσις 
ή  τε  τού  νοσεοντος  η  τε  τού  νοσήματος'  6  μεν 

r  5  \  ί  -?  5Λ1/Ι  5  £  ~  \  /)/  >£> 

yap,  67 τει  ουκ  ην  αυτω  ογει  ιοειν  το  μοχσεον  ουο 
ακοή  πυθεσθαι,  Xoyισμcp  μετήει.  καί  yap  8η  καί 
α  ττει ρώνται  οι  τα  άφανεα  νοσεοντες  dirayyi\^iv 
7 τερί  των  νοσημάτων  τοΐσι  θεραπεύουσιν,  8οξά- 
ζοντες  μάΧΧον  ή  εί8ότες  άπayyεXXoυσιv’  εί  yap 
20  ήπίσταντο ,  ούκ  άν  περιεπιπτον  αύτοΐσιν  της  yap 
αυτής  συνεσιός  εστιν  ήσιτερ  το  ει8εναι  των  νούσων 
τα  αίτια  καί  το  θεραπεύειν  αύτάς  επίστασθαι 
πάισησι  τήσι  θεραπείησιν  αΐ  κωΧυονσι  τά  νοσή¬ 
ματα  μεyaXύvεσθaι.  οτε  ου  ν  ού8ε  εκ  των  airay- 
y εΧΧομενων  εστι  την  άναμάρτητον  σαφήνειαν 
άκούσαι,  π  ροσοπτεον  τι  καί  άΧΧο  τω  θεραπεύοντυ 
ταύτης  ου  ν  τής  βρα8υτήτος  ούχ  ή  τέχνη,  άΧΧ ’  ή 
φύσις  αίτίη  των  σωμάτων'  ή  μεν  yap  αισθανόμενη 
άξιοι  θεραττεύειν,  σ  κοιτεύσ  α  όπως  μή  τόΧμη 
30  μάΧΧον  ή  yvώμη,  καί  ραστώνη  μάΧΧον  ή  βίη 
θεραττεύη·  ή  8 '  ήν  μεν  8ιεξαρκεση  ες  το  οφθήναι, 
εξαρκεσει  καί  ες  το  ύ^/ιανθήναΐ’  ήν  8 ’  εν  ω  τούτο 
όράται  κρατηθή  8ιά  το  βρα8εως  αυτόν  επί  τον 
θεραπεύσοντα  εΧθείν  ή  8ιά  το  τού  νοσήματος 
τάχος,  οίχήσεται.  εξ  ίσου  μεν  yap  ορμώμενον 
τή  θεραπείη  ούκ  εστι  θάσσον,  προΧαβον  8ε 
θάσσον  προΧαμβάνει  8ε  8ιά  τε  την  των  σωμάτων 
στεyvότητa,  εν  ή  ούκ  εν  εύόπτω  οικεουσιν  αί 
νούσοι,  8ιά  τε  την  των  καμνόντων  oXiywpipv' 
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escapes  the  eyesight  is  mastered  by  the  eye  of 
the  mind,  and  the  sufferings  of  patients  due  to 
their  not  being  cpiickly  observed  are  the  fault,  not 
of  the  medical  attendants,  but  of  the  nature  of  the 
patient  and  of  the  disease.  The  attendant  in  fact, 
as  he  could  neither  see  the  trouble  with  his  eyes  nor 
learn  it  with  his  ears,  tried  to  track  it  by  reason¬ 
ing.  Indeed,  even  the  attempted  reports  of  their 
illnesses  made  to  their  attendants  by  sufferers  from 
obscure  diseases  are  the  result  of  opinion,  rather 
than  of  knowledge.  If  indeed  they  understood 
their  diseases  they  would  never  have  fallen  into 
them,  for  the  same  intelligence  is  required  to  know 
the  causes  of  diseases  as  to  understand  how  to  treat 
them  with  all  the  treatment  that  prevents  illnesses 
from  growing  worse.  Now  when  not  even  the 
reports  afford  perfectly  reliable  information,  the  at¬ 
tendant  must  look  out  for  fresh  lio-ht.  For  the 
delay  thus  caused  not  the  art  is  to  blame,  but 
the  constitution  of  human  bodies.  For  it  is  only 
when  the  art  sees  its  way  that  it  thinks  it  right 
to  give  treatment,  considering  how  it  may  give  it, 
not  by  daring  but  by  judgment,  not  by  violence  but 
by  gentleness.  As  to  our  human  constitution,  if  it 
admits  of  being  seen,  it  will  also  admit  of  being  healed. 
But  if,  while  the  sight  is  being  won,  the  body  is 
mastered  by  slowness  in  calling  in  the  attendant 
or  by  the  rapidity  of  the  disease,  the  patient  will 
pass  away.  For  if  disease  and  treatment  start 
together,  the  disease  will  not  win  the  race,  but  it 
will  if  it  start  with  an  advantage,  which  advantage 
is  due  to  the  density  of  our  bodies,  in  which  diseases 
lurk  unseen,  and  to  the  careless  neglect  of  patients. 
This  advantage  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  it  is 
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40  εττεί  εοικε Λ  ου  λαμβανόμενοι  γάιρ,  αλλ’  ειλημμένοι 

41  υι το  των  νοσημάτων  θελουσι  θεραττεύεσθαι. 

Ail.  hj7T6L  της  τέχνης  την  ουναμιν  οττοταν 
τίνα  των  τά  αδ?/λα  νοσεΰντων  άναστηση,  θαυ- 
μαζειν  άξιωτερον,  η  όττόταν  εγχείρηση  τοΐς  ά8υ- 
νατοις .3  .  .  .  ούκουν  εν  άλλη  γβ  8ημιουργίη  των 
εύρη  μένω  ν  ού8εμιη  ενεστιν  ού8εν  τοιούτον,  άλλ' 
αυτών  όσαι  ί τυρί  8ημιουργεύι>ται,  τούτου  μη  ττα- 
ρεόντος  άεργοι  είσι,  μετά  8ε  του  άφθηναι  ενεργοί, 
καί  οσαι  τ οι  εν 4  εύεπ τανορθώτοισι  σώμασι  8ημιουρ· 
γεύνιαι,  al  μεν  μετά  ξύλων,  αί  8ε  μετά  σκυτεων, 
10  at  8ε  γραφή  χαλκω  τε  και  σι8ύ]ρω  καί  τοΐσι 
τούτων  ομοίοισιν  αί  πλεΐστ at, °  εόντα  8ε  6  τά  εκ 
τουτεων  καί  μετά  τούτων  8η μιου ργεύ μένα  εύετταν- 
ορθωτα,  όμως  ου  τω  τάχει  μάλλον,  η  τά  ώς  8εΐ 
8η  μιου  ργεϊταΓ  ού8 ’  ύπερβατώς,  αλλ’  ην  άι τη  ~ιι 
των  οργάνων,  ελινύει’  καίτοι  κάκείνησι  τό  βρα8ύ 
7 τρος  τδ  λυσιτελεύν  άσύμφορον,  άλλ'  όμως  ττροτι- 
17  ματ αι. 

XIII.  I ητρικη  8ε  τούτο  μεν  των  εμπύων  τούτο 


1  6 τγ€£  β 0i/f6  Littre  :  ewe),  τι  θωμά  Gomperz  :  ewirlOeTai  or 
ί’πιτ ίθενται  MSS. 

2  eVel  της  ye  Littre  with  some  MSS.:  en  τ ?js  Gomperz  :  ewl 
της  A  :  It ri  της  ye  M. 

3  Gomperz  marks  an  hiatus  after  άδυνάτοις. 

4  tol  iv  Gomperz  :  καίτοι  ev  A  :  καί  τοϊσιν  Μ. 

5  ομοίοισιν  αί  w\e? σται  Μ:  όμοιοις(2)  χυμασιαι  irXenai  first 
hand  in  A,  altered  in  various  ways  bv  later  hands. 

6  Gomperz  brackets  δβ  after  έόντα. 


1  The  whole  of  this  chapter,  except  the  first  sentence, 
arouses  suspicion.  A  new  subject  is  introduced.  ΛΥ e  may 
get  over  this  difficulty  by  postulating  a  hiatus  after  αδυνάτοις, 
and  supposing  that  it  contained  an  objection  to  medicine 
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only  when  diseases  have  established  themselves,  not 
while  they  are  doing  so,  that  patients  are  ready  to 
submit  to  treatment. 

XII.  Now  the  power  of  the  art,  when  it  raises  a 
patient  suffering  from  an  obscure  disease,  is  more 
surprising  than  its  failure  when  it  attempts  to  treat 
incurables.  ...  So  in  the  case  of  no  other  craft  that 
has  been  discovered  are  such  extravagant  demands 
made  ;  those  that  depend  on  fire  are  inoperative 
when  fire  is  not  present,  but  operative  when  one  has 
been  lighted.  And  the  arts  that  are  worked  in 
materials  easy  to  shape  aright,  using  in  some  cases 
wood,  in  others  leather,  in  others — these  form  the 
great  majority — paint,  bronze,  iron  and  similar  sub¬ 
stances— the  articles  wrought,  I  say,  through  these 
arts  and  with  these  substances  are  easily  shaped 
aright,  and  yet  are  wrought  not  so  much  with  a  view 
to  speed  as  to  correctness.  Nor  are  they  wrought 
in  a  casual  manner,  but  functioning  ceases  if  any 
instrument  be  lacking.  Yet  in  these  arts  too  slow¬ 
ness  is  contrary  to  their  interests  ;  but  in  spite  of 
this  it  is  preferred.1 

XIII.  Now  medicine,  being  prevented,  in  cases  of 

based  on  the  slowness  of  its  cures.  But  there  are  other 
difficulties.  The  grammar  is  broken,  while  in  the  rest  of 
the  work  it  is  very  regular.  The  diction  is  curious  ;  why, 
for  instance,  μετά  ξύλων,  μετά  σκυτύων,  but  •γραφτ},  χαλκω  and 
σιδήρω  ?  Why  ε/c  τουτύων  (sc.  τβχνύων)  but  μετά  τούτων  (sc. 
σωμάτων)  ?  Again,  should  not  the  active  and  not  the  middle 
(δημίουργευνται)  be  used  with  τύχναι  as  subject?  Finally,  the 
MSS.  are  more  corrupt  than  usual,  with  readings  that  imply 
deep-seated  corruption.  The  όμοίο<5  σχημασίαι  7τλε<σταί(?)  of 
A  (for  δμοίοισιν  at  πλεΐσταί)  seems  to  show  that  the  text  is 
mutilated.  Perhaps  the  last  pages  of  an  early  ancestor  of  our 
MSS.  were  lost,  to  be  afterwards  added  from  a  corrupt  and 
mutilated  MS. 
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8ε  των  το  ήπαρ  ή  too?  νεφρούς  τούτο  8ε  των  συμ- 
7 τάντων  των  εν  τή  νη8ύι  νοσεύντων  άπεστ ερημενη  τι 
18εΐν  οψει,  ή  τα  πάντα  πάντες  ίκανω τάτως  όρώσι, 
όμως  άΧλας  ευπορίας  συνεργούς  εύρε.  φωνής  τε 
yap  \αμπ ροτητι  /cal  τ  ρηγύτητι,  καί  πνεύματος 
ταχυτήτι  καί  βραόντήτι,  καί  ρευμάτων  ά  διαρρεΐν 
είωσεν  εκαστοισι  οι  ων  εξοοοι  οεοονται,  ow  1  τα  μεν 
ό8μήσι  τα  8ε  γ^ροίησι  τα  8ε  Χεπτότητι  και  παγύ- 
10  τητι  8ιασταθ μωμενη  τεκμαίρεται ,  ων  τε  σι/μεϊα 
ταύτα,  ά  τε  πεπονθότων  ά  τε  παθεΐν  8υναμενων. 
όταν  8ε  ταύτα  μή  2  μηνύωντ αι,  μη8 ’  αυτή  ή  φύσις 
εκούσα  άφί ρ,  άνάγκας  εΰρηκεν,  ήσιν  ή  φύσις 
άζήμιος  β ιασθείσα  μεθίησιν  μεθεΐσα3  8ε  8η\οϊ 
τοίσι  τά  τής  τεγνης  εί8όσιν  ά  ποιητεα.  βιάζεται 
8ε  τούτο  μεν  φλέγμα  4  8ιαχεΐν  αιτίων  8ριμύτητι 
καί  πωμάτων,  όπως  τ εκμήρηταί  τι  όφθεν  περί 
εκείνων  ών  αυτή  εν  άμηχάνω  τό  όφθήναι  ήν 
τούτο  8 ’  αύ  πνεύμα  ών  κατήγορον  ο8οΐσι  τε 
20  προσάντεσι  και  8ρόμοις  εκβιάται  κατηγορεΐν’ 
18ρώτάις  τε  τούτοισι  τοίσι  προειρημενοις  άγουσα, 
ύ8άτων  θερμών  άποπνοίησι  πυρϊ  όσα  τεκμαι- 
ρονται,  τεκμαίρεται.  εστι  8ε  ά  και  8ιά  τής 
κύστιος  8ιε\θόντα  ίκανώτερα  8η\ώσαι  την  νούσον 

1  Gomperz  brackets  ων. 

2  μη  added  by  Littre  (followed  by  Gomperz). 

3  μεθεύσα  Reinhold  and  Gomperz :  ανεθησα  or  ανεθεέσα 

MSS. 

4  Before  φλέγμα  A  has  πνου  (another  hand  ποονσιν)  τ b 
σύντροφον,  the  other  MSS.  πύρ  rb  σύντροφον. 


1  The  natural  subject  of  βιάζεται  is  η  τέχνη,  and  the  natural 
object  φύσις.  The  various  readings  seem  to  imply  that  either 
(a)  the  true  reading  is  lost,  or  ( b )  a  corrupt  gloss  has  crept 
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empyema,  and  of  diseased  liver,  kidneys,  and  the 
cavities  generally,  from  seeing  with  the  sight  with 
which  all  men  see  everything  most  perfectly,  has 
nevertheless  discovered  other  means  to  help  it. 
There  is  clearness  or  roughness  of  the  voice,  rapidity 
or  slowness  of  respiration,  and  for  the  customary 
discharges  the  ways  through  which  they  severally 
pass,  sometimes  smell,  sometimes  colour,  sometimes 
thinness  or  thickness  furnishing  medicine  with  the 
means  of  inferring,  what  condition  these  symptoms 
indicate,  what  symptoms  mean  that  a  part  is  already 
affected  and  what  that  a  part  may  hereafter  be 
affected.  When  this  information  is  not  afforded,  and 
nature  herself  will  yield  nothing  of  her  own  accord, 
medicine  has  found  means  of  compulsion,  whereby 
nature  is  constrained,  without  being  harmed,  to  give 
up  her  secrets;  when  these  are  given  up  she  makes 
clear,  to  those  who  know  about  the  art,  what  course 
ought  to  be  pursued.  The  art,  for  example,  forces 
{nature^  1  to  disperse  phlegm  by  acrid  foods  and 
drinks,  so  that  it  may  form  a  conclusion  by  vision 
concerning  those  things  which  before  were  invisible. 
Again,  when  respiration  is  symptomatic,  by  uphill 
roads  and  by  running  2  it  compels  nature  to  reveal 
symptoms.  It  brings  on  sweats  by  the  means  already 
stated,  and  forms  the  conclusions  that  are  formed 
through  fire  when  it  makes  hot  water  give  out  steam. 
There  are  also  certain  excretions  through  the  bladder 
which  indicate  the  disease  better  than  those  which 

into  the  text.  I  adopt  the  second  alternative  because  the 
agent  dispersing  the  phlegm  is  δρίμύτη?,  not  πνρ,  whether 
with  Littre  πνρ  rb  σύντροφον  means  “  innate  heat,  or  with 
Gomperz  we  render  το  σύντροφον  φλέγμα  “  thickened  phlegm.” 

2  Perhaps  a  hendiadys t  “making  patients  run  uphill.” 
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εστιν  ή  διά  τής  σαρκος  Ιμάντα,  εξεύρηκε ν  ουν 
και  τοιαύτα  πώματα  κα\  βρώματα ,  α  των  θερ- 
μαινόν των  θερμότερα  γινόμενα  τήκει  τε  εκείνα  καί 
διαρρείν  ποιεί,  α  ούκ  αν  διερρύη  μή  τούτο  πα- 
θόντα.  ετερα  μεν  ουν  προς  ετερων,  καί  άΧΧα  δι 
30  άΧΧων  εστι  τα  τε  διιόντα  τά  τ  εξαγγεΧΧοντα, 
ώστ  ου  θαυμάσιον  αυτών  τάς  τε  απιστίας 
'χρονιωτερας  γίνεσθαι  τα?  τ’  εηγειρήσ  ιας  βρα- 
γυτερας,  οΰτω  δι  άΧΧοτρίων  ερμηνειών  προς  την 
34  θεραπευουσαν  σύνεσιν  ερμηνευόμενων. 

ΛΓΤΛτ<,//'Λ  '  'ΐ'  V  'ν  f  >  r  -*> 

ΑΙ V .  Ότι  μεν  ουν  και  λογους  εν  εωυτη  εύ¬ 
πορούς  ες  τάς  επικουρίας  εχει  ή  ίητρική,  καί  ούκ 
εύδιορθώτοισι  δικαίως  ούκ  άν  εγγειροί η  τήσι 
νούσοισιν,  ή  ε<γχειρενμενας  αναμάρτητους  άν 
παρεγοι,  ο ϊ  τε  νυν  Χεγόμενοι  Χόγοι  δηΧούσιν  α'ί 
τε  των  ειοοτων  την  τέχνην  επιοείξιες,  ας  εκ  των 
έργων 1  επιδεικνύουσιν,  ού  το  Χεγειν  καταμεΧε- 
τήσαντες,  άΧΧά  την  πίστιν  τώ  πΧήθει  εξ  ών 
άν  ιδωσιν  οίκειοτερην  ήγεύμενοι  ή  εξ  ών  άν 
10  άκούσωσιν. 

1  After  fpy ων  the  MSS.  except  A  add  τ,διον  η  4κ  των 
λό-γων. 


1  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  real  difference  between  eVepa 
npbs  irepwv  and  άλλα  δι’  άλλων.  The  whole  phrase  is  a  piece  of 
“legal  tautology,”  bringing  out  the  variability  of  the  relation 
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come  out  through  the  flesh.  So  medicine  has  also 
discovered  drinks  and  foods  of  such  a  kind  that,  be¬ 
coming  warmer  than  the  natural  heat,  melt  the  matters 
I  spoke  of,  and  make  them  flow  away,  which  they 
never  would  have  done  without  this  treatment.  Now 
as  the  relation  between  excretions  and  the  information 
they  give  is  variable,  and  depends  upon  a  variety  of 
conditions,1  it  is  accordingly  not  surprising  that  dis¬ 
belief  in  this  information  is  prolonged,  but  treatment 
is  curtailed,  for  extraneous  factors  must  be  used  in 
interpreting  the  information  before  it  can  be  utilized 
by  medical  intelligence. 

XIV.  Now  that  medicine  has  plentiful  reasoning 
in  itself  to  justify  its  treatment,  and  that  it  would 
rightly  refuse  to  undertake  obstinate  cases,  or  under¬ 
taking  them  would  do  so  without  making  a  mistake, 
is  shown  both  by  the  present  essay  and  by  the 
expositions  of  those  versed  in  the  art,  expositions  set 
forth  in  acts,  not  by  attention  to  words,  under  the 
conviction  that  the  multitude  find  it  more  natural  to 
believe  what  they  have  seen  than  what  they  have 
heard. 


between  the  phenomena  of  the  excretions  and  what  may  be 
diagnosed  from  them.  A  number  of  “extraneous  factors,” 
e.  g.  age  of  the  patient,  character  of  the  disease,  etc.,  have  to 
be  taken  into  account  before  the  information  has  any  real 
medical  value. 
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This  work,  like  The  Art,  is  a  sophistic  essay, 
probably  written  to  be  delivered  to  an  audience.1 
The  two  books  are  similar  in  style,2  and  on  this 
ground  alone  we  might  conjecture  that  they  are  not 
widely  separated  in  date.  The  subject  matter  too 
points  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  b.c.  as  the 
time  when  Breaths  was  written.  Diogenes  of 
Apollonia,  whose  date  indeed  is  very  uncertain, 
though  he  probably  flourished  about  430  b.c.,  had 
revived  the  doctrine  that  air  is  the  primal  element 
from  which  all  things  are  derived.  The  writer  of 
Breaths  would  prove  that  air,  powerful  in  nature 
generally,  is  also  the  prime  factor  in  causing  diseases. 
He  is  a  rhetorical  sophist  who,  either  in  earnest  or 
perhaps  merely  to  show  his  skill  in  supporting  a 

1  See  e.  g.  Chapter  XIV  (beginning)  rous  ακούοντας  ireiOeiv 
π€ΐρησομαι.  These  e/rt5ei£eis  must  have  been  to  the  average 
Athenian  what  our  “reviews”  are  to  the  average  English- 
man. 

2  Breaths  shows  the  tendency  to  similes  and  highly  meta¬ 
phorical  language  which  Plato  attributes  ( Protagoras  337  C- 
338  A)  to  Hippias.  See  e.  g.  Chapter  III,  air  is  πάντων 
δυνάστης  :  and  (sub  fincm)  yr\  τούτου  βάθρον,  ούτός  T€  yi)s  ’όχημα: 
VIII  εζεμόχλευσζ  τό  στόμα  :  X  χαραδρωθύωσιν  οΐ  πόροι  :  XIV 
της  νούσου  καϊ  τού  παρόοντος  χειμώνος,  and  ( sub  finevi)  y αλ,ηνης 
ev  τφ  σώματι  yevoμύvης.  I  do  not  suggest  that  Hippias  was 
the  author,  but  I  do  hold  that  the  book  must  have  been 
written  at  a  time  when  the  sophistry  he  represented  was 
a  living  force. 
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υπόθεσή,  adopted  the  fundamental  tenet  of  a  rather 
belated  Ionian  monist.1 

The  author  shows  no  genuine  interest  in  medicine, 
nor  do  liis  contentions  manifest  any  serious  study  of 
physiology  or  pathology.  Any  impartial  reader  will 
detect  in  Chapter  XIV  (the  discussion  of  epilepsy) 
just  the  illogical  but  confident  dogmatism  that  is 
associated  with  half-educated,  would-be  scientists. 
The  account  of  dropsy  in  Chapter  XII  is  not  only 
illogical  but  ludicrously  absurd. 

The  work  is  a  striking  example  of  the  necessity 
of  experiment  before  accepting  a  hypothesis.  The 
writer  makes  with  a  gay  assurance  a  string  of  positive 
statements,  unsupported  by  any  evidence  worth 
speaking  of.  It  is  easy  enough  to  defend  a  hypo¬ 
thesis  if  you  deal  with  an  unexplored  subject,  pick 
out  the  phenomena  which  seem  to  support  your 
view,  ignore  everything  which  tells  against  it,  and 
never  make  an  experiment  to  verify  or  condemn 
your  generalization. 

Nearly  all  Greek  speculation  in  biology  and 
physiology  is  open  to  this  criticism.  In  no  depart¬ 
ment  of  science  is  experiment  more  necessary,  and 
in  no  department  did  the  Greeks  experiment  to  less 
purpose.  Dissection  of  human  bodies,  too,  and  con¬ 
stant  use  of  the  microscope,  together  with  an  exact 
knowledge  of  chemistry,  are  all  necessary  before 

1  In  Chapter  III  (sub  fine m)  we  have  in  τούτου  βίθρον  and 
7 os  ύχημα  plwases  which  cannot  be  independent  of  the 
famous  lines  in  Euripides’  Troades  8S4  foil,  (ώ  yris  υχημα  καπί 
7 ?is  ϊχων  eSpav  κ.τ.λ.).  If  the  author  was  not  imitating 
Euripides  they  were  both  probably  copying  some  famous 
philosophic  dictum,  as  it  is  most  unlikely  that  Euripides  copied 
the  Hippocratic  writer,  whose  intellect  is  distinctly  of  an 
inferior  type. 
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any  substantial  progress  can  be  made  in  this  direc¬ 
tion. 

But  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  modern  stands  amazed 
before  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  Greek.  His 
imagination,  although  unchecked  and  ill-disciplined, 
was  alive  and  active.  He  loathed  mystery;  his 
curiosity  remained  unsatisfied  until  he  had  discovered 
a  rational  cause,  even  though  that  cause  was  grounded 
on  insecure  foundations.  His  confidence  that  the 
human  intelligence  was  Great  enough  to  solve  all 
problems  often  led  him  into  the  fallacy  of  imagining 
that  it  had  already  discovered  what  was  still  dark  ; 
his  delight  in  a  simple  solution  that  satisfied  his 
aesthetic  sense  often  blinded  him  to  its  intellectual 
absurdities.  The  Greek  lacked  self-criticism ;  it 
was  perhaps  the  greatest  defect  in  his  mental 
equipment.  The  astounding  genius  of  Socrates  is 
shown  nowhere  so  plainly  as  in  his  constant  insist¬ 
ence  on  the  need  of  self-examination.  We  may 
laugh  at  the  crudities  of  7 repl  φνσων,  which  is  “as 
windy  in  its  rhetoric  as  in  its  subject  matter”;1 
but  we  must  respect  its  inquiring  spirit  and  its 

restless  curiosity. 

·/ 

The  theme  of  the  writer  takes  us  back  to  the 
speculations  of  Anaximenes,  and  even  earlier  still, 
for  in  the  very  infancy  of  thought  man  must  have 
noticed  that  air  is  an  essential  condition  of  life. 
For  centuries  the  conviction  that  air,  or  some  es¬ 
sential  principle  behind  the  manifestations  of  air  as 
wind,  breath  and  vapour,  was  primal  and  elemental, 
kept  arising  in  one  form  or  in  another.  On  its 
physical  side  the  quest  came  to  an  end  in  the 

1  Sir  Clifford  Allbutt,  Greek  Medicine  in  Rome,  p.  243. 
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discovery  of  oxygen  ; 1  on  its  spiritual  side  it  has 
given  us  the  fine  ideas  we  associate  with  the  word 
“  spirit/’  which  has  come  down  to  us  through  the 
Latin  from  the  Greek  πνενμα.  The  instinct  of  the 
Greeks  in  this  matter  was  right,  however  pathetic 
their  efforts  may  have  been  to  satisfy  it. 

The  writer  of  77 ερί  φνσων  uses  three  words  to 
describe  air — φνσα,  πνενμα  and  άηρ.  Though  he 
defines  φνσα  as  πνεύμα  in  the  body  and  άηρ  as 
πνενμα  out  of  it,  he  is  not  careful  in  Lis  use  of  these 
words,  and  to  translate  them  is  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty.  The  natural  renderings  would  be  to 
translate  φνσα  “air”  and  ττνενμα  “breath”;  but 
what  is  one  to  do  with  άηρ  ?  So  I  have  throughout 
(except  in  one  passage  referring  to  respiration) 
equated  φνσα  and  “breath,”  πνεύμα  and  “wind,” 
άηρ  and  “air.”  I  fully  realize  the  objections  to  this 
course,  but  they  are  much  less  than  those  attaching 
to  the  plan  of  picking  and  choosing  a  translation  to 
suit  the  context  in  each  case.  Such  a  plan  would 
certainly  give  a  faulty  translation,  with  incongruous 
or  wrong  associations ;  it  is  surely  better  to  use 
“breath,”  “wind,”  and  “air,”  in  technical  senses 
for  the  purpose  of  translating  this  particular  treatise. 

It  is  at  first  sight  surprising  that  a  book  of  the 
character  of  περί  φνσων  should  find  its  way  into  the 
Hippocratic  collection.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
this  collection  represents,  not  works  written  by  the 
Coan  school,  but  works  preserved  in  the  library  of 
the  medical  school  at  Cos.  Knowing  the  vanity  of 

1  See  Sir  Clifford  Allbutt,  op.  cit.  p.  224.  Chapter  X  of 
this  book  contains  the  best  account  of  pneumatism  that  I 
have  seen.  See  also  M.  Wellmann,  Die  Pneumatische  Schule 
h  is  a uf  A  rch  igen cs.  Be rl in,  1 895. 
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the  sophists  1  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised  that  they 
sent  “  presentation  copies  of  their  works  on  medical 
subjects  to  the  chief  centres  where  medicine  was 
studied.  Perhaps  in  this  way  were  preserved  both 
περί  φυσων  and  περί  τέχνης.*  At  quite  an  early  date 
it  became  known  as  an  Hippocratic  work.  It  is 
referred  to  in  Menon’s  Iatrica  (Chapter  V),  and  it  is 
in  the  list  of  Erotian. 

MSS.  and  Editions 

IT epl  φυσων  is  found  in  many  Paris  manuscripts, 
including  A,  and  in  M.  On  these  two  MSS.  the 
text  is  constructed,  with  occasional  help  from  variants 
noted  in  the  old  editions,  and  from  the  Renaissance 
translations  into  Latin  of  Francesco  Filelfo  and  Janus 
Lascaris.  The  manuscript  A  shows  its  usual  superiority 
to  M,  but  on  one  occasion  at  least  M  appears  to 
preserve  the  original  reading.  There  are  also  some 
extracts  from  7 repl  φυσων  in  a  Milan  MS,  which 
Nelson  calls  “a.” 

There  is  a  modern  edition  of  περί  φυσων  by  Dr. 
Axel  Nelson,3  in  which  every  scrap  of  information 
about  the  work  has  been  carefully  collected.  The 
reader  feels,  however,  that  much  of  his  time  is  taken 
up  with  insignificant  points,  and  that  the  learned 
author  might  have  omitted  these  to  make  room  for 
a  fuller  account  of  the  position  of  περί  φυσων  in  the 
development  of  philosophic  thought. 

1  See  c.g.  Plato,  Protagoras  347  B,  where  Hippias  in  his 
vanity  offers  to  deliver  an  επίδειξή  at  a  most  inopportune 
moment. 

2  Perhaps  too  περί  φΰσιος  ανθρώπων. 

3  Die  hippokratische  Schrift  περί  φυσων,  Text  unci  Stuiien 
von  Axel  Nelson.  Uppsala  1909. 
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I.  Ε ίσί  τ ινε?  των  τεχνέων,  αΐ  τοΐσι  μεν  κε- 
κτημένοι?  είσίν  επίπονοι,  τοΐσι  8έ  χρεωμένοι? 
όνιμσται,1  καί  τοΐσι  μεν  8ημότησι  κοινόν  αγαθόν, 
τοΐσι  8έ  μεταχειρισμένοι?  σφα?  Χυπηραί.  των  Si] 
τ οιούτων  εστί  τεχνέων  ην  οι  ΚΧΧηνε?  καΧέουσιν 
ίητρικην  ο  μεν  yap  ίητρό?  όρη  τε  8εινά,  θιγγάνει 
τε  άη8έων,  επ'  άΧΧοτρίησί  τε  συμφορησιν  ί8ία? 
καρπουται  Χυπα ?·  οι  8έ  νοσέοντε ?  αποτρεπονται 
8ιά  την  τέχνην  των  μεγίστων  κακών,  νούσων, 
10  Χυπη?,  πόνων ,  θανάτου ·  ί τάσι  γάρ  τούτοι ?  αν¬ 
τίκρυ?  ίητρικη  ευρίσκεται  άκεστορί?.2  τ  αυτή?  8έ 
τη?  τέχνη?  τά  μεν  φΧαΰρα  χαΧεπόν  γνωναι,  τα 
8έ  σπου8αΐα  ρηίόιον  και  τά  μεν  φΧαυρα  τοΐσιν 
ίητροΐσι  μουνοι?  εστιν  ει8έναι,  καί  ου  τοΐσι 
8ημότησιν  ου  γ άρ  σώματο?,  άΧΧα  γνώμη?  εστιν 
έργα,  οσα  μέν  γάρ  χειρουργησαι  χρη,  συνεθι- 
σθηναι  8εΐ·  τό  γάρ  έθο?  τ ησι  χερσϊ  κάΧΧιστον 
8ι8ασκάΧιον  γίνεται·  περί  8έ  των  αφανέστατων 
και  χαΧε πωτάτων  νοσημάτων  8όζη  μάΧΧον  ή 
20  τέχνη  κρίνεται·  8ιαφέρει  8έ  εν  αύτοΐσι  πΧεΐστον 
η  7 τείρη  τή?  άπειρίη?.  έν  8έ  8j ]  τι  των  τοιουτων 


68ε, 


τι  ποτέ  το  αίτιον  εστι  των  νουσων,  και 

V 


εστι  το 

τί?  άρχη  καί  πηγη  γίνεται  των  έν  τω  σωματι 
1  ονηισται  Nelson  :  ωφέλιμοι  A  :  οι-ήιστοι  or  ονηισ τάϊ  other 

MSS. 


2  αντικρυ$  .  .  .  ακεστορίς  most  MSS.  :  ανθέσττηκεν  η  ητρικη 
Nelson. 
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I.  There  are  some  arts  which  to  those  that  possess 
them  are  painful,  but  to  those  that  use  them  are 
helpful,  a  common  good  to  laymen,  but  to  those  that 
practise  them  grievous.  Of  such  arts  there  is  one 
which  the  Greeks  call  medicine.  For  the  medical 
man  sees  terrible  sights,  touches  unpleasant  things, 
and  the  misfortunes  of  others  bring  a  harvest  of 
sorrows  that  are  peculiarly  his ;  but  the  sick  by 
means  of  the  art  rid  themselves  of  the  worst 
of  evils,  disease,  suffering,  pain  and  death.  For 
medicine  proves  for  all  these  evils  a  manifest  cure. 
And  of  this  art  the  weak  points  are  difficult  to 
apprehend,  while  the  strong  points  are  more  easy  ; 
the  weak  points  laymen  cannot  know,  but  only  those 
skilled  in  medicine,  as  they  are  matters  of  the 
understanding  and  not  of  the  bod}^.  For  whenever 
surgical  treatment  is  called  for,  training  by  habitua¬ 
tion  is  necessary,  for  habit  proves  the  best  teacher 
of  the  hands ;  but  to  judge  of  the  most  obscure  and 
difficult  diseases  is  more  a  matter  of  opinion  than  of 
art,  and  therein  there  is  the  greatest  possible  differ¬ 
ence  between  experience  and  inexperience.  Now 
of  these  obscure  matters  one  is  the  cause  of  diseases, 
what  the  beginning  and  source  is  whence  come 

1  This  word  is  a  very  inadequate  rendering  of  φνσα,  which 
means,  according  to  the  definition  in  Chapter  III,  air  in  the 
body,  as  opposed  to  air  outside  it. 
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παθών  ;  el  yap  τις  εΙΒείΐ]  την  αίτίην  του  νοσή¬ 
ματος,  οϊός  τ’  αν  είη  τα  συμφέροντα  π  ροσφερειν 
τω  σώματά'1  αυτή  yap  ή  Ιητρική  μάΧιστα  κατα 
φυσιν  εστίν.  αύτίκα  yap  Χιμός  νούσός  εστιν'  ο 
yap  αν  Χυπή  τον  άνθρωπον,  τούτο  καΧεΐται 
νούσος·  τί  ουν  Χιμού  φάρμακον  ;  ο  παύει  Χιμον 
30  τούτο  8'  εστί  βρώσις·  τούτω  αρα  εκείνο  Ιητεον. 
αύτις  αύ  Βίψαν  έπαυσε  πόσις·  πάΧιν  αύ  πΧησ- 
μονήν  Ιήται  κένωσις *  κένωσιν  Βέ  πΧησμονή · 
πόνον  Βέ  άπονίη.2  ένί  Be  συντόμω  λόγω,  τα 
εναντία  των  εναντίων  εστίν  Ιήματα·  Ιητρική  yap 
εστιν  άφαίρεσις  καί  πρόσθεσις,  άφαίρεσις  μεν 
των  πΧεοναζόντων,  πρόσθεσις  Be  των  εΧΧειπον- 
των ·  ο  Βέ  tout’  άριστά  ποιέων  άριστος  Ιητρος' 
ό  Βέ  τούτου  πΧεΐστον  άποΧειφθείς  πΧεΐστον 
άπεΧείφθη  καί  τής  τέχνης,  ταύτα  μέν  ουν  εν 
40  πapέpyω  τού  λόγο υ  τού  μέΧΧοντος  εϊρηται. 

II.  τ  ων  Be  Βή  νούσων  απασέων  ό  μέν  τροπος 
ώυτός,  ό  Βέ  τόπος  Βιαφέρει *  Βοκεΐ  μέν  ουν  ούΒέν 
έοικέναι  τα  νοσήματα  άΧΧήΧοισι  Βια  την  αλλοίο- 
τητα  3  των  τόπων,  εστι  Βέ  μία  πασέων  νούσων 
καί  ΙΒέη  καί  αΐτίη.  ταύτην  Βέ  ήτις  έστί  Βια  τού 

ΰ  μέΧΧοντος  λόγου  φράσαι  πειρήσομαι. 

III.  Τα  σώματα  καί  τα  των  άΧΧων  ζωων  και 
τα  των  ανθρώπων  υπό  τρισσών  τροφεων  τρέ¬ 
φεται ·  τή σι  Βέ  τροφήσι  τάΒε  ονόματα  εστιν,  σιτια 
ποτά,  πνεύμα,  πνεύμα  Βέ  τό  μέν  εν  τοισι  σωμασι 
φύσα  καΧεΐται,  τό  Βέ  εζω  των  σωμάτων  ο  αήρ. 

1  After  σώματι  most  MSS.  have  εκ  των  εναντίων  επιστά- 
μειος  τα  νουσήματα,  Μ  however  reading  τφ  νουσήματι — a 
reading  adopted  by  Nelson,  ίστ άμενος  τω  νοσήματι  is  the 
reading  of  a.  Littre  changes  νουσήματα  to  βοηθήματα.  I 
believe  the  phrase  to  be  a  gloss.  It  is  omitted  by  A. 
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affections  of  the  body.  For  knowledge  of  the  cause 
of  a  disease  will  enable  one  to  administer  to  the  body 
what  things  are  advantageous.  Indeed  this  sort  of 
medicine  is  quite  natural.  For  example,  hunger  is 
a  disease,  as  everything  is  called  a  disease  which 
makes  a  man  suffer.  What  then  is  the  remedy  for 
hunger?  That  which  makes  hunger  to  cease.  This 
is  eating;  so  that  by  eating  must  hunger  be  cured. 
Again,  drink  stays  thirst ;  and  again  repletion  is 
cured  by  depletion,  depletion  by  repletion,  fatigue 
by  rest.  To  sum  up  in  a  single  sentence,  opposites 
are  cures  for  opposites.  Medicine  in  fact  is  sub- 
straction  and  addition,  substraction  of  what  is  in 
excess,  addition  of  what  is  wanting.  He  who  per¬ 
forms  these  acts  best  is  the  best  physician  ;  he  who 
is  farthest  removed  therefrom  is  also  farthest  re¬ 
moved  from  the  art.  These  remarks  I  have  made 
incidentally  in  passing  to  the  discourse  that  is  to 
come. 

II.  Now  of  all  diseases  the  fashion  is  the  same, 
but  the  seat  varies.  So  while  diseases  are  thought 
to  be  entirely  unlike  one  another,  owing  to  the 
difference  in  their  seat,  in  reality  all  have  one 
essence  1  and  cause.  What  this  cause  is  I  shall  try 
to  declare  in  the  discourse  that  follows. 

III.  Now  bodies,  of  men  and  of  animals  generally, 
are  nourished  by  three  kinds  of  nourishment,  and 
the  names  thereof  are  solid  food,  drink,  and  wind. 
Wind  in  bodies  is  called  breath,  outside  bodies  it  is 

1  ίδ 677  has  the  meaning  of  ουσία  here,  as  elSos  has  in  nepl 
τβχυηί.  See  the  discussion  in  Taylor’s  Varia  Socraticci. 


2  After  αττονί-η  M  has  αποΐ'ίην  8e  ttovos. 

3  After  αλλοιότητα  many  MSS.  have  καί  ανομοιότητα. 
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ούτος  δε  μέγιστος  έντοϊσι  ττάσι  των  πάντων  δυνά¬ 
στης  εστιν  άξιον  δε  αυτού  θεησασθαι  την  δύναμιν. 
άνεμος  γάρ  εστιν  ηέρος  ρεύμα  κα\  χεύμα'  όταν 
ούν  πολύς  άηρ  ισχυρόν  ρεύμα  ποίηση,  τά  τε 
10  δένδρα  άνασπαστά  πρόρριζα  γίνεται  διά  την 
βιην  τού  πνεύματος,  τό  τε  πέλαγος  κυ μαίνεται, 
ολκάδες  τε  άπειροι  τω  1  μεγέθει  διαρριπτεύνται. 
τοιαυτην  μεν  ούν  εν  τούτοις  εχει  δύναμιν  άλλά 
μύ]ν  εστί  γε  τη  μεν  οψει  αφανής,  τω  δε  λογισμω 
φανερός’  τί  γάρ  άνευ  τούτου  γένοιτ  άν  ;  ή  τίνος 
ουτος  άπεστιν  ;  η  τίνι  ου  συμπάρεστιν  ;  άπαν 
γάρ  το  μεταξύ  γης  τε  καί  ουρανού  πνεύματος 
εμπΧεον  εστιν.  τούτο  καί  χειμώνος  καί  θέρεος 
αίτιον,  εν  μεν  τω  γειμωνι  πυκνόν  καί  φτυχρον 
20  γινόμενόν,  εν  δε  τω  θέρει  πρηύ  καί  γαληνόν, 
αλλά  μην  ήλιου  τε  καί  σελήνής  καί  άστρων  οδός 
διά  τού  πνεύματός  εστιν'  τω  γάρ  πυρί  τό  πνεύμα 
τ ροφψ  τ τύρ  δε  ηέρος  στερηθεν  ούκ  άν  δύναιτο 
ζην  ώστε  καί  τον  τού  ήλιου  βίο ν  άένναον  ο  άηρ 
λεπτός  εων  παρέχεται,  αλλά  μην  οτι  καί  τό 
πέλαγος  μετέχει  πνεύματος,  φανερόν  ου  γάρ  άν 
ποτέ  τά  πλωτά  ζωα  ζην  ηδύνατο,  μη  μετέχοντα 
πνεύματος·  μετέχοι  δ ’  άν  πώς  άν  άλλως  άλλ  ή 
τού  ύδατος  ελκοντα  τον  ηέρα  ;  αλλά  μην  καί  η 

30  γη  τούτου  βάθρον,  ούτός  τε  γης  όχημα,  κενεον  τε 

31  ουδέ  ν  εστιν  τούτου. 

IV.  Διότι  μέν  ούν  εν  τοΐς  ολοις  2  ο  άηρ  ερρωται, 
εϊρηταί'  τοΐς  δ’  αύ  θνητοΐσιν  ουτος  αίτιος  τού  τε 
βίου,  καί  των  νούσων  τοϊσι  νοσέουσΐ'  τοσαύτη  δε 


1  άπειροι  τφ  Μ  :  άπείρατοι  A  :  άπείραντοι  Diels  :  άπλετοι 
Nelson  after  Danielsson. 
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called  air.  It  is  the  most  powerful  of  all  and  in  all, 
and  it  is  worth  while  examining  its  power.  A 
breeze  is  a  flowing  and  a  current  of  air.  When 
therefore  much  air  flows  violently,  trees  are  torn  up 
by  the  roots  through  the  force  of  the  wind,  the  sea 
swells  into  waves,  and  vessels  of  vast  bulk  are  tossed 
about.  Such  then  is  the  power  that  it  has  in  these 
things,  but  it  is  invisible  to  sight,  though  visible  to 
reason.  For  what  can  take  place  without  it?  In 
what  is  it  not  present  ?  What  does  it  not  accom¬ 
pany  ?  For  everything  between  earth  and  heaven 
is  full  of  wind.  Wind  is  the  cause  of  both  winter 
and  summer,  becoming  in  winter  thick  and  cold, 
and  in  summer  gentle  and  calm.  Nay,  the  progress 
of  sun,  moon,  and  stars  is  because  of  wind ;  for 
wind  is  food  for  fire,  and  without  air  fire  could  not 
live.  Wherefore,  too,  air  being  thin  causes  the  life 
of  the  sun  to  be  eternal.  Nay,  it  is  clear  that  the 
sea,  too,  partakes  of  wind,  for  swimming  creatures 
would  not  be  able  to  live  did  they  not  partake  of 
wind.1  Now  how  could  they  partake  except  by 
inhaling  the  air  of  the  water?  In  fact  the  earth 
too  is  a  base  for  air,  and  air  is  a  vehicle  of  the 
earth,2  and  there  is  nothing  that  is  empty  of  air. 

IV.  How  air,  then,  is  strong  in  the  case  of  wholes3 
has  been  said  ;  and  for  mortals  too  this  is  the  cause 
of  life,  and  the  cause  of  disease  in  the  sick.  So 

1  This  is  one  of  the  ancient  guesses  that  modern  science 
has  shown  to  be  correct. 

2  Cf.  Euripides  Troadcs  884  :  ώ  y rjs  όχημα  καττί  yr)S  ίχων  'έδραν. 

3  I.e.,  in  the  case  of  the  sea  and  of  the  earth,  etc.,  as 
wholes. 


2  τ ols  ολοιν  Nelson  (after  Schneider)  :  rots  ohols  A  :  τοϊσιν 

aWcuiv  M  (so  Littre). 
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rvy χαν€ί  η  χρειη  πασι  τοις  σωμασι  του  πνεύ¬ 
ματος  εούσα,  ώστε  των  μεν  άΧΧων  απάντων 
υποσχόμενος  ώνθ  ρωπος  καί  αιτίων  καί  ποτών 
δύναιτ  άν  ημέρας  καί  δύο  καί  τρεις  και  πΧεονας 
ΰιά^ειν'  εί  δε  τις  άποΧάβοι  τάς  του  πνεύματος 
ες  το  σώμα  εσόδους,1  εν  βραχεί  μερει  ήμερης 
10  άπόΧοιτ  άν ,  ώς  μεγίστης  τής  χρείης  εούσης  τω 
σώματι  του  πνεύματος,  ετι  τοίνυν  τά  μεν  άΧΧα 
πάντα  διαΧείπουσιν  οι  άνθρωποι  πρήσσοντες.  6 
yap  βίος  μεταβοΧεων  πΧεως ·  τούτο  δε  μουνον 
αεί  διατεΧεουσιν  άπαντα  τά  θνητά  ζώα  πρήσ- 
L5  σοντα,  τότε  μεν  εκπνεοντα,  τοτ'ε  δε  άναπνεοντα.2 

V.  'Οτι  μεν  ούν  μeyάXη  κοινωνίη  άπασι  τοίσι 
ζωοισι  του  ήερος  εστίν,  εϊρηται ·  μετά  τούτο 
τοίνυν  ρητεον ,  ώς  ούκ  άΧΧοθεν  ποθεν  είκός  εστι 
yιvεσθaι  τ ας  αρρώστιας  ή  εντεύθεν .3  περί  μεν 
ούν  οΧου  του  πρή^/ματος  αρκεί  μοι  ταύτα ·  μετά 
δε  ταύτα  προς  αυτά  τά  epya  τω  αύτώ  λόγω 
πορευθείς  επιδείζω  τά  νοσήματα  τούτου  4  etcyova 


8  πάντα  εόντα. 


ΥΙ.  Ώρώτον  δβ  άπδ  τού  κοινοτάτου  νοσήματος 
άρζομαι ,  πυρετού'  τούτο  yάp  τό  νόσημα  πάσιν 
εφεδρεύει  τοΐσιν  άΧΧοισιν  νοσήμασι. 5  εστι  δε 
δισσά  εθνεα  πυρετών,  ώς  ταύτη  διεΧθεΐν  ό  μεν 
κοινός  άπασι  καΧεόμενος  Χοιμός ·  ό  δε  διά  πονηρήν 
δίαιταν  6  ίδιη  τοίσι  πονηρώς  διαιτεομενοισι  yivo- 
μενος'  άμφοτερων  δε  τούτων  ό  αήρ  αίτιος,  ό  μεν 


1  €(to5jvs  Nelson  :  βξόδους  A  :  Bie^odovs  most  MSS. 

2  έκπνέοντα  και  άναπνέον τα  Nelson  :  ενπνέοντα  καϊ  άναπνέοντα 
A  :  έμπνέοντα  καϊ  έκττνέοντα  Μ. 

3  After  iurevdev  the  MSS.  have  (with  unimportant  varia¬ 
tions)  ot αν  τοντο  7 r\eov  fj  ί λασσον  η  αθροωτ€ρον  "γένηται  ί) 
μςμιασμένον  νοσηροΊσι  μιάσ μασιν  is  τ b  σώμα  εσέλθτ].  Nelson 
brackets  πλέον  η  (λασσον  and  yivyrai. 
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great  is  the  need  of  wind  for  all  bodies  that  while  a 
man  can  be  deprived  of  everything  else,  both  food 
and  drink,  for  two,  three,  or  more  days,  and  live,  yet 
if  the  wind  passages  into  the  body  be  cut  off  he  will 
die  in  a  brief  part  of  a  day,  showing  that  the  greatest 
need  for  a  body  is  wind.  Moreover,  all  other 
activities  of  a  man  are  intermittent,  for  life  is  full 
of  changes;  but  breathing  is  continuous  for  all 
mortal  creatures,  inspiration  and  expiration  being 
alternate. 

V.  Now  I  have  said  that  all  animals  participate 
largely  in  air.  So  after  this  I  must  say  that  it  is 
likely  that  maladies  occur  from  this  source  and  from 
no  other.  On  the  subject  as  a  whole  I  have  said 
sufficient;  after  this  I  will  by  the  same  reasoning 
proceed  to  facts  and  show  that  diseases  are  all  the 
offspring  of  air. 

VI.  I  will  begin  in  the  first  place  with  the  most 
common  disease,  fever,  for  this  disease  is  associated 
with  all  other  diseases.  To  proceed  on  these  lines,1 
there  are  two  kinds  of  fevers  ;  one  is  epidemic,  called 
pestilence,  the  other  is  sporadic,  attacking  those 
who  follow  a  bad  regimen.  Both  of  these  fevers, 
however,  are  caused  by  air.  Now  epidemic  fever 

1  It  is  uncertain  whether  ταύτρ  refers  to  the  first  sentence 
or  to  the  one  to  which  ά>$  ταϋτγ  δίβλθβΓ v  is  appended.  The 
translation  implies  the  first  interpretation  ;  if  the  other  be 
correct  the  whole  sentence  will  he  :  “There  are  two  kinds 
of  fevers,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  classify  them  thus.” 

4  After  τούτου  M  has  airoyova  Te  καί. 

5  After  νοστιμασι  the  MSS.  except  A  have  μάλιστα  δβ 
φλ^Ύμουττ  δτηλοΐ.  δβ  τά  ~γινόμ£να  προσκόμματα ·  άμα  yap  τϊ} 
φΧ^μονρ  €υθνί  βουβών  καί  πυρβτός  ϊπζται.  The  Paris  MS. 
Κ  omits  δηλοΓ  to  φXζyμovyJ . 

6  Nelson  deletes  δίά  πονηρην  δίαιταν,  perhaps  rightly. 
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ουν  κοινός  πυρετός  8ιά  τούτο  τοιούτός 1  εστιν, 
οτι  το  πνεύμα  τωύτό  πάντες  εΧκουσιν  όμοιου 
10  δε  ομοίως  του  πνεύματος  τω  σώματι  μιγθεντος , 
όμοιοι  καί  οι  πυρετοί  γίνονται,  άλλ’  ίσως  ή>ησει 
τις ·  τί  ουν  ούχ  ίίπασι  τοΐσι  ζωοισι,  άλλ’  εθνει 
τινί  αυτών  επιπίπτουσ  ιν  αί  τοιαύται  νούσοι  ;  ότι 
όιαφερει,  φαίην  αν,  καί  σώμα  σώματος,  και  αήρ 
ήερος,  και  φύσις  φύσιος,  και  τροφή  τροφής *  ου 
yap  πασι  τοισιν  εθνεσι  τών  ζώων  ταύτά  ούτ 
εύαρμοστα  ούτ ’  ανάρμοστα  εστ ιν,  αλλ’  ετερα 
ετεροισι  συμφορά,  καί  ετερα  ετεροις  ασύμφορα * 
όταν  μεν  ουν  ό  αήρ  τοιούτοισι  χρωσθ fj  μιάσμασιν, 
20  ά  ττ)  άνθρωπείη  φύσει  ποΧεμιά  εστιν,  άνθρωποι 
τότε  νοσεουσιν ·  όταν  δε  ετερω  τινί  εθνει  ζώων 
22  ανάρμοστος  ό  αήρ  ηενρται,  κείνα  τότε  νοσεουσιν. 

VII.  Αί  μεν  νυν  όημόσιαι  τών  νούσων  εΐρηνται,2 
καί  οισι  καί  άφ ’  ότευ  γίνονται'  τον  δε  όή  όιά  πονη¬ 
ρήν  όίαιταν  γινόμενον  πυρετόν  όιεξειμι.  πονηρη 
δε'  εστιν  ή  τοιήόε  όίαιτα,  τούτο  μεν  όταν  τις 
7 τΧεονας  τροφάς  ύ'γράς  ή  ξηράς  δίδω  τω  σώματι 
ή  τό  σώμα  όύναται  φερειν,  καί  πόνον  μηόενα 
τω  7 τΧήθει  τών  τροφεων  άντιτιθή,  τούτο  δ’  όταν 
ποικίΧας  καί  άνομοίους  άΧΧήΧησιν  εσπεμπη 
τροφάς ·  τά  yap  ανόμοια  στασιάζει,  καί  τά  μεν 
10  θάσσον,  τά  δε  σχοΧαίτερον  πεσσεται.  μετά  δε 
7 τοΧΧών  σιτίων  ai^yKp  καί  ποΧύ  πνεύμα  εσιεναι· 
μετά  πάντων  yap  τών  εσθ ιομενων  τε  καί  πινομε- 
νων  άπεργεται  πνεύμα  ες  τό  σώμα  η  πΧεον  ή 
εΧασσον.  φανερόν  δ’  εστ\ν  τωδε*  ipvyai  yap 


1  toiovtos  MSS.  :  δ)?  ωυτός  Nelson. 

2  After  είρτηνται  the  MSS.  except  A  have  κα\  on  κα\  οκω$. 
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has  this  characteristic  because  all  men  inhale  the 
same  wind  ;  when  a  similar  wind  has  mingled  with 
all  bodies  in  a  similar  way,  the  fevers  too  prove 
similar.  But  perhaps  someone  will  say,  “  Why  then 
do  such  diseases  attack,  not  all  animals,  but  only 
one  species  of  them?”  I  would  reply  that  it  is 
because  one  body  differs  from  another,  one  air  from 
another,  one  nature  from  another  and  one  nutriment 
from  another.  For  all  species  of  animals  do  not 
find  the  same  things  either  well  or  ill-adapted  to 
themselves,  but  some  things  are  beneficial  to  some 
things  and  other  things  to  others,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  things  harmful.  So  whenever  the  air  has 
been  infected  with  such  pollutions  as  are  hostile  to 
the  human  race,  then  men  fall  sick,  but  when  the 
air  has  become  ill-adapted  to  some  other  species  of 
animals,  then  these  fall  sick. 

VII.  Of  epidemic  diseases  I  have  already  spoken, 
as  well  as  of  the  victims  and  of  the  cause  thereof ; 
I  must  now  go  on  to  describe  the  fever  caused  by 
bad  regimen.  By  bad  regimen  I  mean,  firstly,  the 
giving  of  more  food,  moist  or  dry,  to  the  body  than 
the  bodv  can  bear,  without  counteracting  the  bulky 
food  by  exercise  ;  and,  secondly,  the  taking  of  foods 
that  are  varied  and  dissimilar.  For  dissimilar  foods 
disagree,1  and  some  are  digested  quickly  and  some 
more  slowly.  Now  along  with  much  food  much 
wind  too  must  enter,  for  everything  that  is  eaten 
or  drunk  is  accompanied  into  the  body  by  wind, 
either  in  greater  quantity  or  in  less.  This  is  shown 
by  the  following  fact.  After  food  and  drink  most 

1  The  meaning  of  στάσις  in  the  medical  writers  is  generally 
“stagnation,"  “stopping,”  and  στασιάζει  possibly  means 
here  “stagnate,”  “do  not  digest.5 
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γίνονται  μετά  τα  σιτία  καί  τα  ποτά  τοΐσι  πΧεί- 
στοισιν'  ανατρέχει  γαρ  ο  κατακΧεισθείς  άηρ, 
οποταν  άναρρηξη  τα?  πομφοΧυγας,  εν  ησι  κρύπ¬ 
τεται.  όταν  ουν  το  σώμα  πΧηρωθεν  τροφής^- 
πΧησθη,  καί  πνεύματος  επίπΧεον  γίνεται,  των 
20  αίτιων  χρονιζομενων'  χρονίζεται  Βε  τα  σιτία  Βιά 
το  πΧηθος  ον  Βυνάμενα  ΒιεΧθεΐν  εμφραχθείσης 
Βε  της  κάτω  κοιΧίης,  ες  οΧον  το  σώμα  ΒιεΒραμον 
αί  φΐισαι ·  προσπεσουσαι  Βε  προς  τα  εναιμότατα 
του  σώματος  έψυξαν  τούτων  Βε  τών  τόπων 
ψυχθεντων,  οπού  αί  ρίζαι  και  αί  πηγαϊ  τού 
αίματός  είσι,  Βιά  παντός  του  σώματος 2  φρίκη 
ΒιήΧθεν  άπαντος  Βε  του  αίματος 3  ψυχθεντος, 
2S  άπαν  το  σώμα  φρίσσει. 

λ  III.  Δία  τούτο  μεν  νυν  αί  φρΐκαι  γίνονται 
προ  τών  πυρετών'  όπως  Β'  άν  όρμησωσιν  αί 
φΰσαι  πΧηθει  και  ψυχρότητι,  τοιουτον  γίνεται 
το  ρίγος,  άπο  μεν  πΧεόνων  και  ψυχρότερων 
ίσχυρότερον,  από  Βε  εΧασσόνων  και  ησσον 
ψυχρών  ησσον  ισχυρόν,  εν  Βε  τησι  φρίκησι  καί 
οί  τρομοι  του  σώματος  κατά  τόΒε  γίνονται,  το 
αίμα  φοβεύμενον  την  παρεονσαν  φρίκην  συντρέχει 
καί  Βιαίσσει  Βιά  παντός  του  σώματος  ες  τά 
10  θερμότατα  4  αυτου.  καθαΧΧομενου  Βε  του  αίματος 
εκ  των  ακρωτηρίων  του  σώματος  ες  τά  σπΧάγχνα, 
τ ρεμουσιν'  τά  μεν  γάρ  του  σώματος  γίνεται 
ποΧύαιμα,  τά  Β ’  άναιμα ·  τα  μεν  ουν  άναιμα  Βιά 
την  ψύξιν  ουκ  άτρεμεουσιν,  άΧΧά  σφάΧΧονται, 
το  γάρ  θερμόν  εξ  αυτών  εκΧεΧοιπε·  τά  Βε 


1  ηλη ρωθεν  τροφνς  A  :  σ ιτιών  Μ,  followed  by  Nelson. 

2  σώματος  ΑΛΙ  :  αίματος  Nelson,  from  one  of  Foes’  variants. 

3  αίματος  A  :  σώματος  M. 
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people  suffer  from  belching,  because  the  enclosed 
air  rushes  upwards  when  it  has  broken  the  bubbles 
in  which  it  is  concealed.  When  therefore  the  body 
is  filled  full  of  food,  it  becomes  full  of  wind  too,  if 
the  foods  remain  a  long  time  ;  and  they  do  remain 
a  long  time  because  owing  to  their  bulk  they  cannot 
pass  on.  The  lower  belly  being  thus  obstructed, 
the  breaths  spread  through  all  the  body,  and  striking 
the  parts  of  the  body  that  are  most  full  of  blood 
they  chill  them.  These  parts  being  chilled,  where 
are  the  roots  and  springs  of  the  blood,  a  shiver  passes 
through  all  the  body,1  for  when  all  the  blood  has 
been  chilled  all  the  body  shivers. 

VIII.  Now  this  is  the  reason  why  shivering  occurs 
before  fevers.  The  character,  however,  of  the  rigor 
depends  upon  the  volume  and  coldness  of  the 
breaths  that  burst  out ;  from  copious  and  colder 
breaths  come  more  violent  rigor,  from  less  copious 
and  less  cold,  less  violent  rigor.  The  tremors  of 
the  body  in  shivers  are  caused  as  follows.  The 
blood,  through  fear  of  the  shivers  that  are  present, 
runs  together  and  dashes  throughout  the  body  to 
the  warmest  parts  of  it.  As  the  blood  leaps  from 
the  extremities  of  the  bodv  to  the  viscera,  the  sick 
man  shakes.  The  reason  is  that  some  parts  of  the 
body  become  over-full,  but  others  depleted,  of 
blood.  Now  the  depleted  parts  cannot  be  still,  but 
shake,  because  of  their  being  chilled  ;  for  the  heat 
has  left  them.  But  the  over-filled  parts  tremble 

1  If  we  give  δβ  the  not  uncommon  sense  of  “for”  we  can 
keep  the  reading  of  the  MSS.  Otherwise  we  must  with 
isclson  read  αίματος  for  σώματος. 

4  After  θβρμότατα  most  MSS.  have  αυται  μ\ν  οΰν  άΑλαι  (αί 
αλαί  Η).  Reinhold  conjectured  αυτοί)  μ\ν  ουν  ΐάλη. 
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πολύαιμα  8ιά  το  πλήθος  τού  αίματος  τρεμουσιν 
ού  yap  8ύναται  πολύ  ηενόμς,νον  άτρεμίζειν. 
χασμώνται  8ε  προ  των  πυρετών ,  ότι  πολύς  άηρ 
άθ  ροισθείς ,  άθρόως  άνω  8ιεζιών,  εξεμόχλευσε  και 
20  8ιεστησε  το  στόμα'  ταυ τη  yap  εύ8ιεξο8ός  εστιν' 
ώσπερ  yap  an το  των  λεβήτων  ατμός  ανέρχεται 
πολύς  επομένου  τού  ύύατος ,  ο  ύτω  και  τού 
σώματος  θερμαινόμενου  Βιαίσσει  8ιά  τού  στόματος 
ό  άηρ  συνεστραμμένος  καί  βίη  φερόμενος.  τα  τε 
άρθρα  8ιαλύεται  προ  των  πυρετών'  χλιαινόμενα 
yap  τά  νεύρα  διίσταται.1  όταν  8ε  8η  συναλισθη 
το  πλείστον  τού  αίματος ,  άναθερ μαίνεται  πάλιν 
ό  άηρ  ό  ψ-ύξας  το  αίμα ,  κρατηθείς  ύη το  της 
θέρμης'  8ιάπυρος  8ε  και  άνυ8ρος 2  yεvόμεvoς 
30  ολω  τω  σώματι  την  θερμασίην  εvειpyάσaτo. 
συι ^pyov  8ε  αύ τω  το  αίμά  εστιν'  τήκεται  yap 
χλιαινόμενον  3  καί  yίvετaι  εζ  αυτού  πνεύμα'  τού 
8ε  πνεύματος  π ροσπίπτοντος  προς  τούς  πόρους 
τού  σώματος  ί8ρώς  yίvετaι'  το  yap  πνεύμα 
ουνιστάμενον  ύ8ωρ  χεϊται,  καί  8ιά  των  πόρων 
8ιελθο ν  εζω  περαιούται  4  τον  αυτόν  τρόπον  όνπερ 
άη το  των  εψομενων  ύ8ά των  άτμος  επανιών,  ην 
εχη  στερέωμα  προς  6  τι  χρη  π  ροσπίπτειν , 
παχύνεται  καί  πυκνούται ,  καί  σταγόνες  άπο- 
40  πίπτουσιν  άπο  των  σωμάτων , 


στ  ayovες 

Τ  Λ  t  ■>  \ 

οις  αν  ο  ατμός 


1  Nelson  brackets  τά  τε  άρθρα  .  .  .  διίσταται. 

2  άμυδρος  AM  :  μύδρος  many  MSS.  :  άλυκρύς  Nelson  :  άνυδρος 
my  conjecture. 

3  χΑιαινόμ^νον  A  :  πυροΰμενον  Μ. 

4  περαιοΰται  MSS.  :  4^υδαρυνται  Nelson. 

5  πομάτων  A  corrected  to  πωμάτων  :  σωμάτων  Μ. 

1  The  text  is  most  uncertain.  Neither  άμυδρδς  (“  faint  ”) 

nor  μύδρος  (“  mass  of  molten  metal”)  gives  a  possible  sense, 
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because  of  the  quantity  of  blood  ;  having  become 
great  it  cannot  keep  still.  Gapes  precede  fevers 
because  much  air  gathers  together,  and,  passing 
upwards  in  a  mass,  unbolts  the  mouth  and  forces  it 
open,  as  through  it  there  is  an  easy  passage.  For 
just  as  copious  steam  rises  from  pots  when  the 
water  boils,  even  so,  as  the  body  grows  hot,  the  air 
rushes  through  the  mouth  compressed  and  violently 
carried  along.  The  joints  too  relax  before  fevers, 
because  the  sinews  stretch  when  they  grow  warm. 
But  when  the  greater  part  of  the  blood  has  been 
massed  together,  the  air  that  cooled  the  blood  be¬ 
comes  warm  again,  being  overcome  by  the  heat ; 
and  when  it  has  become  fiery  and  waterless,1  it 
imparts  its  heat  to  the  whole  body.  Herein  it  is 
aided  by  the  blood,  which  melts  2  as  it  grows  warm, 
and  wind  arises  out  of  it;  as  the  wind  strikes  the 
channels  of  the  bodv,  sweat  is  formed.  For  the 
wind  when  it  condenses  flows  as  water,  and  going 
through  the  channels  passes  on  to  the  surface,  just 
as  steam  rising  from  boiling  water,  should  it  meet 
a  solid  object  that  it  must  strike,  thickens  and 
condenses,  and  drops  fall  away  from  the  bodies3  on 

and  Nelson’s  αλυκρδς  is  only  a  weak  repetition  of  διάπυρος. 
If  άνυδρος  be  the  original  reading  (cold  air  becomes  misty, 
see  below),  it  would  easily  turn  into  άμυδρός,  which  would 
in  its  turn  become  μύδρος,  a  scribe  perceiving  that  άμυδρος 
makes  no  sense,  and  knowing  that  διάπυρος  and  μύδρος  often 
occur  together. 

2  I  am  uncertain  whether  τ-ηκ€ται  means  “evaporates”  or 
“becomes  thinner.” 

3  I  am  uncertain  of  the  correct  reading  here.  The  word 
σωμάτων  is  weak,  but  I  can  make  no  sense  of  πωμάτων,  the 
reading  of  A.  It  cannot  mean  “  couvercles,”  as  Littre 
translates  it.  Yet  if  τωμάτων  is  not  correct,  how  did  the 
reading  arise? 
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προσπίπτη.  πόνοι  δε  κεφαλής  άμα  τώ  πυρετώ 
γίνονται  διά  τ όδε'  στενοχωρώ)  τ ησι  διεζόδοισιν 
εν  τη  κεφαλή  γίνεται  του  αίματος'  πεπληνται 
yap  αί  φλεβες  ηερος,  πλησθείσαι  δε  καί  πρησθει- 
σαι  τον  πόνον  ποιεουσιν  τη  κεφαλή'  βίρ  yap  τδ 
αίμα  βίαζόμενον  διά  στενών  οδών  θερμόν  εόν  ου 
δΰναται  περαιουσθαι  ταγεως'  πολλά  yap  εμπο- 
οων  αυτω  κωλύματα  και  εμφρα^/ματα’  οιο  όϊ)  και 
40  οι  σφυyμoί  y ίνονται  περί  τους  κροτάφους. 

IX.  Οί  μεν  ουν  πυρετοί  διά  ταυτα  yίvovτaι 
καί  τα  μετά  τών  πυρετών  άλχήματα  και 
νοσήματα'  τών  δε  άλλων  άρρωστημά των,  οσοι 
μεν  ειλεοί,  η  άνειλήματα,  ότι  άποστηρ'^ματα 
φύσεων  εστί,  πάσιν  ι^ευμαι  φανερόν  είναι.1 
πάντων  y άρ  τών  τοιούτων  ίητρικη  του  πνεύματος 
άπαρύσαι.  τούτο  yάp  όταν  π  ροσπεσρ  προς 
τόπους  άπαθεας-  καί  άήθεαςβ  ώσπερ  τόζευμα 
£y κείμενον  διαδυνει  διά  της  σαρκός'  προσπίπτει 

10  δε  τότε  μεν  προς  τα  υποχόνδρια,  τότε  δε  προς 
τάς  λαπάρας,  τότε  δε  ες  άμφότερα’  διό  δη  καί 
θερμαίνοντες  εξωθεν  πυριήμασ  ι  πειρεονται 
μαλθάσσειν  τον  πόνον'  άραιούμενον  yάp  υπό 
της  θερμασίης  του  πυ  ριηματος  διέρχεται  τδ 
πνεύμα  του  σώματος,  ώστε  παυλάν  τινα  yεvεσθaι 
IG  τών  πόνων. 

X.  Η  σως  άν  τις  εϊποι'  πώς  ουν  καί  τα  ρεύματα 
yίvετaι  διά  τάς  φυσάς  ;  ή  τίνα  τροπον  τών 


1  οτι  άποστ'ηρ'.'γματα  φύσεων  εστί,  τνάσιν  ζέομαι  φανερήν 
είναι.  So  Nelson,  slightly  changing  the  reading  of  A,  which 
has  η  before,  and  on  after,  άποστηρί'/ματα. 

2  άπαθεας  A  :  άπαλουϊ  Μ. 

3  After  άηθεας  many  MSS.  read  καί  άθικτους. 
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which  the  steam  strikes.  Headache  with  fever 
arises  in  the  following  manner.  The  blood  passages 
in  the  head  become  narrowed.  The  veins  in  fact 
are  filled  with  air,  and  when  full  and  inflated  cause 
the  headache ;  for  the  hot  blood,  forcibly  forced 
through  the  narrow  passages,  cannot  traverse  them 
quickly  because  of  the  many  hindrances  and  barriers 
in  the  way.  This  too  is  the  reason  why  pulsations 
occur  about  the  temples. 

IX.  This  then  is  the  way  fevers  are  caused,  and 
the  pains  and  illnesses  that  accompany  fever.  As  to 
other  maladies,  ileus  and  tormina  for  example,  it  is 
obvious,  I  think,  to  everybody  that  they  are  settle¬ 
ments  of  breaths,  for  the  medical  treatment  for 
such  disorders  is  to  draw  off  some  of  the  wind.  For 
when  it  strikes  against  places  that  are  not  usually 
attacked  by  it,  it  pierces  the  flesh  like  an  arrow 
forcing  its  way.  Sometimes  it  strikes  against  the 
hypochondria,  sometimes  against  the  flanks,  some¬ 
times  against  both.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
attendants  try  to  soothe  the  pain  by  applying  hot 
fomentations  to  the  skin.  For  by  the  heat  of  the 
fomentation  the  wind  is  rarefied  and  passes  through 
the  body,  thus  affording  some  relief  of  the  pains.1 

X.  Perhaps  it  may  be  objected  :  (c  How  then  do 
breaths  cause  fluxes,  and  in  what  way  is  wind  the 

1  The  first  part  of  this  chapter  presents  a  mass  of  variant 
readings  in  the  MSS.  See  Littre  VI.  104,  and  Nelson,  p.  20. 
It  seems  impossible  to  fix  the  text  with  any  certainty,  the 
variants  indicating  that  the  true  reading  has  been  lost,  and 
that  its  place  has  been  taken  by  glosses  and  guesses.  For 
example,  where  A  has  τοίούτων  ίητρικη  τ ού  πνεύματος  απαρύσαί 
(surely  an  impossible  use  of  Ιητρικν),  M  has  τοίούτων  μία 
ίητρίκη  του  πνεύματος  η  διόδευσίϊ,  and  other  MSS.  τοίούτων 
αι τιη  τον  πνεύματος  η  διόδευσις 
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αιμορραγιών  των  περί  τα  στέρνα  τουτ  αίτιον 
εστιν  ;  ο'ιμαι  δε  και  ταΰτα  δηΧώσειν  διά  τούτο 
γινόμενα.  όταν  αί  περί  την  κεφαΧήν  φΧεβες 
ηεμισθ  ωσιν  ήερος,  πρώτον  μεν  η  κεφαΧη 
βαρννεται  των  φύσεων  iy  κείμενων'  επειτα 
ειΧεΐται  το  αίμα,  ού  διαχεΐν  δυναμενων1  διά 
την  στενότητα  των  οδών *  τδ  δδ  Χεπτότατον  τού 
10  αίματος  διά  τών  φΧεβών  εκθΧίβεται'  τούτο  δη 
τδ  vypov  όταν  άθροισθή  ποΧύ,  ρεΐ  δι  άΧΧων 
πόρων'  οπη  δ’  άν  άθρόον  άφίκηται  τού  σώματος, 
ενταύθα  συνίσταται  ιούσος'  ήν  μεν  ού ν  επι  την 
ογιν  ελση,  ταυτη  ο  πονος  ήν  όε  ες  τ ας  ακοας, 
ενταύθ '  ή  νούσος'  2  ήν  δε  ες  τά  στέρνα,  βράγχος 
καΧεΐται.  τδ  ycip  φΧ^μα  δριμεσι  'χυμοϊσι 
μ εμ^μενον,  οπη  άν  προσπέσρ  ες  άήθεας  τόπους, 
εΧκοϊ’  τή  δε  φάpυyyι  άπαΧή  εούση  ρεύμα 
προσπΐπτον  τ  ρηγύτητας  εμποιεί'  τδ  y0p  πνεύμα 
20  τδ  διά  τής  φάpυyyoς  διαπνεόμενον  ες  τά  στέρνα 
βαδίζει ,3  καί  πάΧιν  εξεισι  διά  τής  οδού  ταντης' 
όταν  ούν  απάντηση  τώ  ρενματι  τδ  πνεύμα 4 
κάτωθεν  Ιόν  κάτω  ιόντι,  βήξ  επ γίνεται,  και 
άναρρίπτεται  άνω  τό  φΧε^/μα'  τούτων  δβ  τοιούτων 
εόντων  φάρν  y£  εΧκούται  και  τρηγύνεται  και 
θερμαίνεται  καί  εΧκει  τό  εκ  τής  κεφαΧής  vypov 
θερμή  εούσα'  ή  δε  κεφαΧη  παρά  τού  άΧΧου 
σώματος  Χαμβάνουσα  τή  φάpυyyι  διδοΐ.  όταν 


1  Xelson  reads  ού  διαχωρεΐν  δυνάμενον,  perhaps  rightly. 

2  After  νούσος  most  MSS.  read  ήν  is  ras  fivas,  κόροζα 
•γίνεται. 

3  βαδίζει  Μ  :  πορεύεται  A. 

4  The  reading  in  the  text  is  that  of  Littre.  A  has  όταν 
ούν  άπαντήσρ  τι>  ρεύμα  τφ  πνεύματι  κ.τ.λ.  Μ  has  όταν  δε 
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cause  of  chest  hemorrhages  ?  ”  1  think  I  can  show 

that  these  too  are  caused  by  this  agent.  When 
the  veins  about  the  head  are  loaded  with  air,  at 
first  the  head  becomes  heavy  through  the  breaths 
that  press  against  it.  Then  the  blood  is  compressed, 
the  passages  being  unable,  on  account  of  their 
narrowness,  to  pour  it  through.1  The  thinnest  part 
of  the  blood  is  pressed  out  through  the  veins,  and 
when  a  great  accumulation  of  this  liquid  has  been 
formed,  it  flows  through  other  channels.  Any  part 
of  the  body  it  reaches  in  a  mass  becomes  the  seat  of 
a  disease.  If  it  go  to  the  eyes,  the  pain  is  there  ;  if 
it  be  to  the  ears,  the  disease  is  there.  If  it  go  to 
the  chest,  it  is  called  sore  throat;  for  phlegm, 
mixed  with  acrid  humours,  produces  sores  wherever 
it  strikes  an  unusual  spot,  and  the  throat,  being  soft, 
is  roughened  when  a  flux  strikes  it.  For  the  wind 
that  is  breathed  in  through  the  throat  passes  2  into 
the  chest,  and  comes  out  again  through  this  passage. 
So  when  the  ascending  wind  meets  the  descending 
flux,  a  cough  comes  on,  and  the  phlegm  is  thrown 
upwards.  This  being  so  the  throat  becomes  sore, 
rough  and  hot,  and  being  hot  draws  the  moisture 
from  the  head,  which  passes  on  to  the  throat  the 
moisture  it  receives  from  the  rest  of  the  body. 

1  I  keep  the  text  of  A,  but  with  no  great  confidence.  As 
it  stands,  όζω v  must  be  taken  with  ζυναμενων,  though  this 
gives  a  strange  sense  to  ζιαχεΐν.  Can  it  be  said  that  ai 
όδοί  ζιαχεουσι  τ b  αίμα  ?  Nelson’s  emendation  [ου  ζιαχωρε Ίν 
ζυνάμενον)  is  possibly  right.  I  had  myself  thought  of  ου 
ζιαρρεΊν  ζυνάμενον. 

2  I  have  kept  the  reading  of  M,  because  Breaths  is  full  of 
startling  metaphors. 

ζυμβάλτ]  τ<ρ  π νεύματι  rh  ρεύμα  κάτωθεν  τφ  κατιόντι.  Other 
MSS.  read  κάτωθεν  τ<ρ  άνιόντι. 
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ουν  εθισθρ  το  ρεύμα  ταύτρ  ρείν  και  χαραδρωθεω- 
30  σιν  οί  πόροι,  διαδιδοΐ  ηδη  καί  ες  τα  στέρνα’ 
δριμύ  δε  εόν  το  φλεγ^αα  π ροσπϊπτόν  τε  τρ  σαρκϊ 
εΧκοΐ  καί  άναρρηΓ/νύει  τάς  φΧεβας.  όταν  δε 
εκχυθρ  το  αίμα,  χι ρονιζόμενον  και  σηπόμενον 
ηινεται  πύον'  ούτε  yap  άνω  δύναται  άνεΧθείν 
ούτε  κάτω  ύπεΧθειν'  άνω  μεν  yap  ούκ  εύπορος  η 
7 τορειη  προς  άναντες  ύγρω  γ^ρηματι  πορεύεσθαι , 
κάτω  δε  κωΧύει  ο  φpayμός  των  φρένων,  διά  τί 
δε  δ  ήποτε  το  ρεύμα  avapppyvuTai  το  μεν  αυτό¬ 
ματον,  το  δε  διά  πόνους  ;  αυτόματον  μεν  ουν, 
40  όταν  αυτόματος  ο  άηρ  εΧθών  ες  τάς  φΧεβας 
στ ενογωρίην  ποιησρ  τρσι  τού  αίματος  διεζόδοισι' 
τότε  y ά,ρ  πιεζεύμενον  το  αίμα  ποΧυ  yεvόμεvov 
άvappηyvύει  τούς  πόρους,  ρ  άν  μάΧιστα  βρισρ' 
όσοι  δε  διά  πόνων  πΧηθος  ρμορρά^ησαν,  και 
τουτοις  οί  πόνοι  πνεύματος  ενεπΧησαν  τάς 
φΧεβας'  άι wyKp  γαρ  τον  πονεοντα  τοπον 
κατεχειν  το  πνεύμα,  τά  δε  άΧΧα  τοΐς  είρημενοις 
48  ομοια  yivoTai. 

XI.  Τα  δέ  ράμματα  πάντα  yivoTai  διά  τάδε' 
όταν  υπό  βίης  διαστεωσιν  αί  σάρκες  απ'  άΧΧήΧων, 
ες  δε  την  διάστασιν  ύποδράμρ  πνεύμα,  τούτο  τον 

4  πόνον  7 ταρεχει. 

XII.  *Ην  δε  διά  των  σαρκών  αί  φύσαι 
διεζιούσαι  τούς  πόρους  τού  σώματος  αραιούς 
7 τοιεωσιν,  επηται  δε  τρσι  φύσρσιν  ύypaσίη,  ηςι 
την  οδόν  ό  άηρ  ύπειpyάσaτo,  διαβρόχου  δε 
yεvoμεvoυ  τού  σώματος,  ύπεκτήκονται  μεν  αι 


1  The  MSS.  here  present  hopeless  varieties  of  readings. 
For  επηται  δε  A  has  εν  δβ  and  Μ  επεται  5e.  After  νγρασίη 
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When  therefore  the  flux  has  grown  used  to  flowing 
by  this  route,  and  the  passages  have  become 
channelled,  it  now  spreads  even  to  the  chest.  Being- 
acrid  the  phlegm  ulcerates  the  flesh  when  it  strikes 
it,  and  bursts  open  the  veins.  The  extravasated 
blood  rots  in  course  of  time  and  becomes  pus,  as  it 
can  neither  ascend  nor  get  away  downwards.  For 
a  fluid  thing  cannot  easily  ascend  upwards,  and  the 
diaphragm  is  a  barrier  to  its  descent.  Why  ever 
then  is  it  that  the  flux  bursts  upwards,  either 
spontaneously  or  through  pains?  Well,  there  is  a 
spontaneous  flux  whenever  the  air  spontaneously 
enters  the  veins  and  makes  the  channels  narrow  for 
the  passage  of  the  blood  ;  for  on  such  occasions  the 
blood  is  compressed  because  of  its  volume,  and 
bursts  open  the  passages  wherever  the  pressure  is 
greatest.  Whenever  excessive  pains  cause  hemor¬ 
rhage,  in  these  eases  also  it  is  wind  with  which  the 
pains  have  filled  the  veins,  seeing  that  any  part  in 
pain  must  retain  the  wind.  Other  cases  are  like 
those  that  1  have  alreadv  described. 

XI.  Lacerations  in  all  cases  occur  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  reason.  Whenever  flesh  is  violently  severed 
from  flesh,  and  wind  slips  into  the  gap,  the  pain  is 
thereby  produced. 

XII.  If  the  breaths  by  passing  through  the  flesh 
dilate  the  passages  of  the  body,  and  these  breaths 
are  followed  by  moisture,  the  way  for  which  is 
prepared  by  the  air,  then,  when  the  body  has 
become  sodden,  the  flesh  melts  away  and  swellings 


we  find  τησι  (A),  τοίσι  (A2),  ^τις  (M).  Nelson  conjectures  iv 
TTj<r£  φύσγσι  vy ρα,σίη  fj,  της  την  odbv  κ.τ.λ.,  but  surely  της 
is  impossible. 
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σάρκες,  οιδήματα  δε  ες  τάς  κνήμας  καταβαίνει· 
καΧεΐται  δε  το  τοιούτον  νόσημα  ύδρωφτ.1  με^ιστον 
δε  σημεΐον  οτι  φύσαι  του  νοσήματος  είσιν  αίτιαι, 
τόδε  εστιν  ήδη  τινες  όΧεθρίως  εχοντες  εκΧνσθη- 
10  σαν 2  καί  εκενώθησαν  τού  ύδατος *  παραυτίκα 
μεν  ούν  τό  εζεΧθόν  εκ  τής  κοιΧίης  ύδωρ  ττοΧύ 
φαίνεται,  χρονιζόμενον  δε  εΧασσον  γίνεται.  δήΧον 
ούν,3  οτι  τταραυτίκα  μεν  το  ύδωρ  ήερος  πΧήρες 
εστιν'  ο  δε  αήρ  oyxov  παρεγει  μεναν  άττιόντος 
oe  του  πνεύματος  υποΧειπεται  το  υοωρ  αυτό'  οιο 
δ  ή  φαίνεται  μεν  εΧασσον,  εστιν  δε  ίσον.  άΧΧο  δέ 
αυτών  τόδε  σημεΐον  κενωθείσης  yap  τταντεΧώς 
τής  κοιΧίης,  ουδ’  εν  τρισίν  ήμερησιν  ύστερον 
ττάΧιν  ττΧήρεις  yivovTai .4  τί  ούν  εστί  τό  πΧηρώ- 
20  σαν  αλλ’  ή  πνεύμα ;  τί  yap  άν  ούτως  άΧΧο 
ταχέως  εςεπΧήρωσεν ;  ου  yap  δήπου  ποτόν  yε 
τοσούτον  εσήΧθεν  ες  τό  σώμα'  καί  μήν  ουδέ 
σάρκες  ύπάρχουσιν  ετι  αι  τηζόμει >ar  Χειπεται 
yap  όστεα  καί  νεύρα  καί  ρινός,°  άφ ’  ών  ουδέ νός 
ούδεμιη  δύναιτ  άν  αύξησις  ύδατος  είναι. 

XIII.  Του  μεν  ούν  τού  ύδρωπος  εϊρηται  τό 
αίτιον  αί  δε  άποπΧηζίαι  yivovTai  διά  τάς  φυσάς’ 
όταν  yap  αυται  διαδύνουσαι 6  εμ φυσήσωσι  τάς 
σάρκας,  αναίσθητα  ταύτα  yίvετ αι  τού  σώματος · 
ήν  μεν  ούν  εν  οΧω  τώ  σώματι  ποΧΧαί  φύσαι 


25 


1  As  A  reads  καταβαΐνη,  Nelson  conjectures  ύπεκτήκωνται 
and  καταβαίνι η,  and  changes  Se  after  καλαται  to  δή. 

2  A  later  hand  in  A  has  rjyow  ήντλήθησαν  (an  intelligent 
gloss),  and  a  note  says  that  there  was  another  reading 
4::αΰθησαν,  which  Li  tire  adopts. 

3  For  ζήλον  ovv  many  MSS.  have  δια  τί  ovv  yiyverai  καί 
τοντο  δήλον. 

4  Nelson  has  πλήρη s  yiverai  from  the  ylverai  of  M. 
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descend  to  the  legs.  A  disease  of  this  kind  is  called 
dropsy.  The  strongest  evidence  that  breaths  cause 
the  disease  is  the  following.  Patients  already  at 
death’s  door  in  some  cases  are  pumped1  dry  of  the 
water.  Now  the  water  appears  to  come  copiously 
from  the  cavity  at  first,  becoming  less  plentiful  after 
a  time.  Now  it  is  plain  that  at  first  the  water  is 
full  of  air,  and  the  air  makes  it  of  great  bulk.  But 
as  the  wind  goes  away  the  water  is  left  by  itself, 
and  so  it  appears  to  be  less,  though  the  quantity  is 
really  equal.  These  patients  furnish  another  proof, 
in  that  when  the  cavity  has  been  completely 
emptied,  not  even  three  days  elapse  before  they  are 
full  again.  What  then  filled  them  except  air  ? 
What  else  could  fill  them  up  so  quickly?  Not 
drink  ;  for  surely  so  much  does  not  enter  the  body. 
Not  flesh  either;  as  there  does  not  remain  flesh  to 
be  dissolved.  In  fact  only  bones,  sinews  and  skin 
are  left,  from  none  of  which  could  come  anv  increase 
of  water. 

XIII.  The  cause  of  dropsy  then  has  been  set 
forth  ;  apoplexy,  too,  is  caused  by  breaths.  For 
when  they  pass  through  the  flesh  and  puff  it  up,  the 
parts  of  the  body  affected  lose  the  power  of  feeling. 
So  if  copious  breaths  rush  through  the  whole  body, 

1  An  unique  use  of  κλΰζω,  which  accounts  for  the  variant 
έχαύθησαν.  I  translate  the  aorists  throughout  as  gnomic,  and 
do  not  confine  their  meaning  to  past  instances  only. 


5  pivos  A :  Ives  other  MSS.  Nelson  sa}?s  Erctian  also,  but 
Ives  occurs  in  Places  in  Man  (Littre  vi.  284).  We  must  not 
assume  that  Erotian  read  Ives  here. 

6  αύται  διαδννουσαι  A  :  at  ψΰσαι  ψυχραι  ούσαι  καί  πολλά! 
διαδύνωσί  καί  other  MSS.  (with  slight  variations). 
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Βιατρέχωσιν,  οΧος  ώνθ ρωπος  άπόπΧηκτος  γίνεται, 
ην  δε  εν  μέρει  τ ινί,  τούτο  το  μέρος’  και  ην  μεν 
άπέΧθωσ  ιν  αύται,  παύεται  η  νούσος'  ην  δε 

9  7 ταραμείνωσι,  παραμένει ,1 

XIV.  Αοκεΐ  δε  μοι  και  την  ιερήν  καΧεομένην 
νούσον  τούτο  είναι  το  παρεπόμενον'  οϊσι  δε 
Xoyois  εμαυτον  έπεισα,  τοΐς  αύτοϊσι  τούτοισι  καί 
τούς  ακούοντας  πείθειν  πειρύ)σομαι.  η^εύμαι  δε 
ούΒέ ν  έμπροσθεν  ούΒενι  είναι  μάΧΧον  των  εν  τω 
σώματι  συμβαΧΧόμενον  ες  φρόνησιν  ή  τό  αίμα'  2 
τούτο  δε  όταν  μεν  εν  τω  καθεστεωτι  μόνη,  μένει 
καί  η  φρόνησις *  έτεροιου  μένου  3  δε  τού  αίματος 
μεταπίπτει  και  η  φρόνησις.  οτι  δε  ταύτα  ούτως 

10  έχει,  ποΧΧα  τα  μαρτυρέοντα’  πρώτον  μεν,  οπερ 
άπασι  ζωοις  κοινόν  έστιν,  ό  ύπνος,  ούτος  μαρτυρεί 
τοΐς  είρημένοισιν’  όταν  yap  έπέΧθη  τω  σώματιβ 
το  αίμα  φτύχεται,  φύσει  yap  ό  ύπνος  πέφυκεν 
ψύχειν'  φτυχθέντι  δε  τω  αίματι  νωθ  ρότεραι 
yivovTai  αί  ΒιέξοΒοι.  ΒηΧον  Βέ’  ρέπει  τα  σώματα 
καί  βαρύνεται  ( πάντα  yap  τα  βαρέα  πέφυκεν  ες 
βυσσόν  φερεσθαι),  και  τα  ομματα  συyκXείετaι, 
και  η  φρόν7]σις  άΧΧοιούται,  Βόζαι  Βέ  ετεραί  τινες 
ένΒιατρίβουσιν,  αΐ  Βη  ενύπνια  καΧέονται.  πάΧιν 

20  εν  τησι  μέθησι  πΧέονος  εξαίφνης  yεvoμέvoυ  τού 


1  After  παραμένει  Μ  and  several  other  MSS.  read  on  δε 
ταντα  ούτως  εχει,  χασμωντ αι  συνεχώς. 

2  ηχεΰμαι  υνδεν  .  .  .  αίμα·  Nelson.  Littre  has  ηχεΰμαι  δε 

έμπροσθεν  μηδέν  είναι  κ.τ.λ.  Ermerins  transposes  έμπροσθεν 
to  before  εμαυτδν  (above).  Reinhold  has  εμπρ.  μηδενϊ  είναι 
μηδέν  άλλδ  των  .  .  .  άλ\’  ί)  τδ  αίμα.  The  MSS.  show  a 
variety  of  readings,  A  having  the  same  as  the  printed  text, 
except  that  for  συμβαλλόμενον  (Littre's  emendation)  it  has 
(with  Μ)  ξνμβαλ ομενων. 
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the  whole  patient  is  affected  with  apoplexy.  If  the 
breaths  reach  only  a  part,  only  that  part  is  affected. 
If  the  breaths  go  away,  the  disease  comes  to  an  end  ; 
if  they  remain,  the  disease  too  remains. 

XIV.  To  the  same  cause  I  attribute  also  the 
disease  called  sacred.  I  will  try  to  persuade  my 
hearers 1  by  the  same  arguments  as  persuaded 
myself.  Now  I  hold  that  no  constituent  of  the 
body  in  anyone  contributes  more  to  intelligence 
than  does  blood.2  So  long  as  the  blood  remains 
in  its  normal  condition,  intelligence  too  remains 
normal ;  but  when  the  blood  alters,  the  intelligence 
also  changes.  There  are  many  testimonies  that 
this  is  the  case.  In  the  first  place  sleep,  which  is 
common  to  all  the  animals,  witnesses  to  the  truth 
of  my  words.  When  sleep  comes  upon  the  body 
the  blood  is  chilled,  as  it  is  of  the  nature  of  sleep 
to  cause  chill.  When  the  blood  is  chilled  its 
passages  become  more  sluggish.  T  his  is  evident ; 
the  body  grows  heavy  and  sinks  (all  heavy  things 
naturally  fall  downwards)  ;  the  eyes  close  ;  the  in- 
telligence  alters,  and  certain  other  fancies  linger, 
which  are  called  dreams.  Again,  in  cases  of 
drunkenness,  when  the  blood  has  increased  in 

1  This  word  (ακούοντας)  seems  to  imply  that  περ\  φυσών  was 
originally  a  lecture  or  επίδειξις. 

2  I  have  followed  A  and  Nelson  only  because  I  have 
nothing  better  to  propose.  Although  the  general  meaning  is 
clear,  the  text  is  intolerably  harsh,  both  in  grammar  and 
in  order.  If  I  may  hazard  a  conjecture,  the  manuscript 
tradition  represents  a  conflation  of  simpler  readings,  one  of 
which  worked  with  έμπροσθεν  and  the  other  with  μάλλον. 


3  ετεροιουμενου  A  :  e| αλλάσσοντος  M. 

4  After  σωματί  many  MSS.  have  δ  ύπνος  τότε. 
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αίματος  μεταττίτττουσιν  αί  ψυχαί  καί  τα  εν 
τήσι  ήτι ’χήσι  φρονήματα,  κα\  γίνονται  των  μεν 
τταρεοντων  κακών  εττιΧησ μονές ,  των  8ε  μεΧΧόντων 
αγαθών  εύέΧπιόες.  εχοιμι  8 ’  αν  ττοΧΧα  τοιαύτα 
επ τεΐν,  εν  οίσιν  αί  τού  αίματος  8£aXXayai  την 
φρονησιν  έζαΧΧάσσουσιν.  ήν  μεν  ούν  τταντεΧώς 
ατταν  άναταραχθή  το  αίμα,  τταντεΧώς  η  φρόνησις 
έζαττόΧΧυται'  τα  yap  μαθήματα  καί  τα  avay νω~ 
ρίσματα  έθίσματά  εστιν'  όταν  ούν  εκ  τον 
30  ειωθότος  εθεος  μεταστέωμεν,  αί τόΧΧυται  ήμίν  η 
φρόνησις.  φημί  8ε  την  ιερήν  νούσον  ώ8ε  ηίνεσθαι' 
όταν  ιτνεύμα  ττοΧυ  κατά  τ τάν  το  σώμα  τταντί  τω 
αΐματι  μιχθή,  ττοΧΧά  εμφράγματα  y  ίνεται 
7 τοΧΧαχή  κατά  τάς  φΧέβας'  έττει8άν  ούν  ες  τάς 
7 ταχείας  καί  τ τοΧυαίμους  φΧέβας  ττοΧυς  αήρ 
βρίση,  βρίσας  8ε  μείνη,  κωΧύεται  το  αίμα 
8ιεξιέναι’  τη  μεν  ούν  ένέστηκε,  τη  8ε  νωθρώς 
8ιεζέρχεται,  τη  8ε  θάσσον'  άνομοίης  8ε  τής 
ττορείης  τω  αίματι  8ιά  τού  σώματος  yεvoμέvης, 
40  7 ταντοϊαι  αί  άνομοιό τητες'  τ τάν  yap  το  σώμα 
ττανταχόθεν  εΧκεται  καί  τετίνακται  τά  μέρεα 
τού  σώματος  ύττηρετέοντα  τω  ταράζω  καί  θορυβώ 
τού  αίματος,  8ιαστροφαί  τε  τταντοιαι  τταντοίως 
7 ίνονται'  κατά  8ε  τούτον  τον  καιρόν  αναίσθητοι 
ττάντων  είσίν,  κωφοί  τε  των  λεyoμε νων  τυφΧοί 
τε  των  γ ινο μενών,  avaXyproi  τε  ττρός  τούς  ττονους' 
ούτως  ό  αήρ  ταραχθείς  άνετ άραξε  το  αίμα  καί 
εμίηνεν.  άφροί  8ε  8ιά  τού  στόματος  άνατρέχουσιν 
εικότως'  8ιά  y άρ  των  φΧεβών  8ια8ύνων  ό  αήρ, 
50  ανέρχεται  μεν  αυτό?,  avay ει  8έ  μεθ'  έωυτού  τό 
Χετττότατον  τού  αίματος'  το  8έ  vypov  τω  ήερι 
piy νύμενον  Χενκαίνεται'  8ιά  Χετττών  y άρ  υμένων 
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'  and  the  thoughts  in  the  soul 

change  ,  tile  ills  of  the  present  are  forgotten,  but 
there  is  confidence  that  the  future  will  be  happy. 
1  could  mention  many  other  examples  of  ail 
alteration  in  the  blood  producing  an  alteration  of 
the  intelligence.  So  if  all  the  blood  experience  a 
thorough  disturbance,  the  intelligence  is  thoroughly 
destroyed.  For  learnings  and  recognitions  are 
matters  of  habit.  So  whenever  we  depart  from  our 
wonted  habit  our  intelligence  perishes.  I  hold  that 
the  sacred  disease  is  caused  in  the  following  way. 
When  much  wind  has  combined  throughout  the  body 
with  all  the  blood,  many  barriers  arise  in  many 
places  in  the  veins.  Whenever  therefore  much  air 
weighs,  and  continues  to  weigh,  upon  the  thick, 
blood-filled  veins,  the  blood  is  prevented  from 
passing  on.  So  in  one  place  it  stops,  in  another 
it  passes  sluggishly,  in  another  more  quickly.  The 
progress  of  the  blood  through  the  body  proving 
irregular,  all  kinds  of  irregularities  occur.  The 
whole  body  is  torn  in  all  directions  ;  the  parts  of  the 
body  are  shaken  in  obedience  to  the  troubling  and 
disturbance  of  the  blood  ;  distortions  of  every  kind 
occur  in  every  manner.  At  this  time  the  patients 
are  unconscious  of  everything — deaf  to  what  is 
spoken,  blind  to  what  is  happening,  and  insensible 
to  pain.  So  greatly  does  a  disturbance  of  the  air 
disturb  and  pollute  the  blood.  Foam  naturally  rises 
through  the  mouth.  For  the  air,  passing  through 
the  veins,  itself  rises  and  brings  up  with  it  the 
thinnest  part  of  the  blood.  The  moisture,  mixing 
with  the  air,  becomes  white,  for  the  air  being  pure  is 
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καθαρός  εων  ό  άηρ  8 ιαφαίνεται *  δίδ  8η  Χευκ'οι 
φαίνονται  παντεΧως  οι  άφροί.  π τότε  ούν  τταυσον- 
ται  της  νούσου  καί  του  παρεόντος  χειμώνος  οί 
υπό  τούτου  τού  νοσήματος  άΧισκόμενοι  ; 1  όττόταν 
•γυμνασθεν  υττο  των  7 τόνων  τδ  σώμα  θέρμην] η  τδ 
αίμα*  τδ  δε  8ιαθερμανθε ν  εθερμηνε  τάς  φυσάς, 
αύται  δε  8ιαθερμανθ  είσαι  8ιαφερονται  καί 
60  8ιαΧύουσι  την  σύστασιν  τού  αίματος,  αί  μεν 
συνεξεΧθούσαι  μετά  τού  ττνεύματος,  αί  8ε  μετά 
τού  φΧέγματος'  αποζεσαντος  δε  τού  άφρού  καί 
καταστάντος  τού  αίματος  καί  ηαΧηνης  εν  τω 
64  σώματι  γενομενης  πεπαυται  το  νόσημα. 

XV.  Φαίνονται  τοίνυν  αί  φύσαι  8ια  πάντων 
των  νοσημάτων  μάΧιστα  ττοΧυττ  ραημονεουσαι' 
τά  δ’  άΧΧα  πάντα  συναίτια  καί  μετ αίτια'  τούτο 
8η  τδ  αίτιον  των  νούσων  ει τι8ε8εικταί  μοι. 
ύπεσγόμη ν  δε  των  νούσων  το  αίτιον  φράσειν, 
ετ τε8ειζα  δε  τδ  πνεύμα  καί  εν  τοΐς  οΧοις  2  πρύμ/μασι 
8υνα  στενόν  καί  εν  τοίσι  σώμασι  των  ζωων' 
η  jay  ον  δε  τον  Xoyov  επί  τά  yvoopipa  των 
άρρωσ τημάτων,  εν  οις  άΧηθης  η  ύποθεσις  εφάνη’ 
10  εί  yap  περί  πάντων  των  άρρωστημά των  Χ^οιμι, 
μακρότερος  μεν  δ  Χό^/ος  άν  y^voiTO,  άτρεκεστερος 
12  δε  ού8αμως,  ού8ε  πιστότερος. 

1  After  άΧισκόμενοι  Μ  adds  iy ω  φράσω. 

2  oXois  Α:  αΧΧοισι  Μ.  Cf.  ρ.  231. 
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seen  through  thin  membranes.  For  this  reason  the 
foam  appears  completely  white.  When  then  xv i  1 1 
the  victims  of  this  disease  rid  themselves  of  their 
disorder  and  the  storm  that  attends  it?  When  the 
body  exercised  by  its  exertions  has  warmed  the 
blood,  and  the  blood  thoroughly  warmed  has 
warmed  the  breaths,  and  these  thoroughly  warmed 
are  dispersed,  breaking  up  the  congestion  of  the 
blood,  some  going  out  along  with  the  respiration, 
others  with  the  phlegm.  The  disease  finally  ends 
when  the  foam  has  frothed  itself  away,  the  blood 
has  re-established  itself,  and  calm  has  arisen  in  the 
body. 

XV.  So  breaths  are  seen  to  be  the  most  active 
agents  during  all  diseases  ;  all  other  things  are  but 
secondary  and  subordinate  causes.  This  then  as 
the  cause  of  diseases  I  have  now  expounded.  1 
promised  to  declare  the  cause  of  diseases,  and  I 
have  set  forth  how  wind  is  lord,  not  only  in  things 
as  wholes,  but  also  in  the  bodies  of  animals.  I 
have  led  my  discourse  on  to  familiar  maladies  in 
which  the  hypothesis  has  shown  itself  correct.  If 
indeed  I  were  to  speak  of  all  maladies,  my  dis¬ 
course,  while  being  longer,  would  not  be  in  the 
least  more  true  or  more  convincing. 
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The  quaint  little  piece  called  Law  has  been 
strangely  neglected  by  scholars.  Yet  it  presents 
many  fascinating  problems,  and  its  style  is  simple 
and  graceful. 

To  date  it  is  difficult.  Known  to  Erotian,  it  is 
mentioned  by  no  other  ancient  authority.  The 
internal  evidence  is  very  slight,  but  such  as  it  is 
it  points  to  Stoic  influence.  The  piece  is  too  short 
for  the  historian  to  base  any  argument  upon  general 
style  or  subject  matter,  but  the  third  chapter  is  so 
similar  to  a  well-known  passage  in  Diogenes  Laertius 
that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  they  did  not  both 
originate  in  the  same  school.  For  the  Stoics,  of  all 
ancient  sects,  were  the  most  fond  of  analogy  and 
imagery,1  deriving  this  fondness  from  the  eastern 
universities  in  which  their  earliest  teachers  were 
educated. 

The  passage  in  Diogenes  Laertius  is  VII.  40 : 
εΐκάζονσί  he  ζωω  την  φιλοσοφίαν,  όστοΐς  piev  και  νενροις 
τό  λογικόν  ττροσομοωνντζς'  τοΐς  he  σαρκωδιστόροις  τό 
ηθικόν ’  τη  φνχη  τό  φυσικόν.  η  πάλιν  Φω'  τα  p.ev  yap 

1  See  e.  g.  Sextus  Empiricus  II.  7  :  Ζήνων  6  Kmei/s  epx τηθ(\ς 
ΰτφ  διαφίρ€ΐ  διαλ€κτικη  ρητορικής,  σνστρεψας  την  xelpa  καί  πάλιν 
έξαπλώσας  (φη  τοΰτω  κ.τ.λ.  and  Cicero  Academica  II.  145: 
(Zeno)  cum  extensis  digitis  adversam  manum  ostenderat, 
“visum,”  inquiebat  “  huiusmodi  est”  etc.  Compare  the 
“  parabolic  ”  teaching  of  the  New  Testament.  Possibly  the 
characteristic  was  more  prominent  in  Zeno  than  in  other 
Stoics. 
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έκτος  είναι  to  λογικοί·'  τα  δε  μετά  ταυτα  το  ηθικόν'  τα 
0’  εσωτάτω  το  φυσικόν'  η  άγρω  7 ταμφόρω'  τον  μεν  7 τεριβε- 
βλημενον  φραγμόν  τό  λογικόν'  τον  δε  καρπόν  τό  ηθικόν' 
την  όε  γην  η  τα  όενόρα  το  φυσικόν. 

Chapter  III  of  Law  reads  :  όκοίη  γαρ  των  εν  γη  φυό¬ 
μενων  θεωριη,  τοιηδε  και  της  ίητρικης  η  μάθησις.  η  μεν 
γαρ  φυσις  ημεων  όκοΐον  η  χ<ωρη'  τα  δε  δόγματα  των  διδα¬ 
σκόντων  όκοΐον  τα  σπέρματα'  η  δε  παιδομαθίη,  τό  καθ' 
ωρην  αυτό,  πεσείν  ες  την  αρουραν’  δ  δε  τόπος  εν  ώ  η 
μάθησις,  όκοΐον  η  εκ  του  περιεχοντος  7]ερος  τροφή  γιγνο- 
μενη  τοΐσι  φυομενοισσ  η  δε  φιλοπονίη,  εργασίη. 

The  resemblance  may  not  appear  striking,  but  the 
similarity  of  expression  makes  it  probable  that  Law 
Avas  written  by  somebody  who  was  under  Stoic 
influence,  particularly  as  there  is  no  positive  evidence 
against  the  supposition. 

It  is  called  “  Law  ”  because  it  gives  the  essential 
factors  in  the  education  of  a  good  physician. 

The  last  two  sentences  seem  to  imply  that  some 
physicians  were  initiated  into  a  craft  or  guild,  but 
the  metaphorical  style  of  the  rest  of  the  piece 
forbids  any  confident  conclusion  to  be  drawn.  If, 
however,  we  take  into  account  the  evidence  from 
Precepts  and  Decorum,  which  I  discuss  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  latter,  it  seems  very  probable  that 
some  physicians  at  least  joined  together  in  secret 
societies,  with  a  ritual  and  a  liturgy. 

From  Chapter  IV  (am  τας  πόλιας  φοιτευντας)  we 
see  that  physicians  still  wandered  like  Sophists  from 
city  to  city. 

The  most  important  piece  of  information  in  the 
piece  is  the  assertion,  made  at  the  beginning  of 
Chapter  I,  that  there  were  no  penalties  to  keep 
erring  physicians  in  order,  and  that  in  consequence 
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the  profession  was  in  bad  repute.  So  we  see  that 
even  thus  early  some  men  realized  the  necessity  of 
discipline  for  practitioners.1 

We  cannot  decide  whether  or  not  Law  is  a  frag¬ 
ment.  It  is,  however,  tempting  to  think  that  it 
forms  a  short  address  delivered  by  the  head  of  some 
medical  school  to  pupils  about  to  begin  their  pro¬ 
fessional  studies,  pointing  out  to  them  the  necessary 
conditions  of  real  success. 

MSS.  and  Editions 

Law  is  found  in  V  and  M,  as  well  as  in  several 
Paris  MSS.  I  have  on  the  whole  preferred  M  to  V. 
The  readings  I  have  given  show  how  closely  allied 
V  is  to  the  C  of  Littre. 

Littre  mentions  some  twelve  editions,  the  chief  of 
which  are  those  of  Coray  in  his  second  edition  of 
Airs  Waters  Places  (Paris,  1816)  and  Daremberg 
(Hippocrate,  Paris,  1843). 

Since  Littre’s  edition  there  have  appeared  the 
editions  of  Ermerins  and  Reinhold. 

I  have  myself  collated  both  V  and  M,  as  well 
as  Vaticanus  Graecus  277.2  Neither  Oath  nor  Law 
appears  in  Holkhamensis  282,  so  that  it  is  impossible 
to  compare  it  and  V  as  far  as  these  two  pieces  are 
concerned. 

When  preparing  the  text  of  Oath  for  Volume  I 
was  obliged  to  rely  on  the  critical  notes  of  Ermerins 
and  Littre.  It  seems  convenient  to  give  here  such 
notes  on  the  text  of  the  Oath  as  I  should  have 
written  if  I  had  seen  the  manuscripts  earlier. 

1  I  have  treated  this  question  fully  in  my  lecture  Greek 
Medical  Etiquette.  2  XIVth  century. 
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My  references  are  to  Yrolume  I,  pages  298  and 
300.  * 

For  ομνυμι  in  1.  1  M  and  V  have  ομνύω;  Vat. 
Gr.  277  has  ομνυμι. 

In  1.  2  V  has  άπαντας,  and  punctuates  after 
ΐστορας ;  Vat.  Gr.  277  has  μάρτυς  over  ΐστορας  and 
συμφωνίαν  over  Συγγραφήν  ill  1.  5. 

V  has  χρέους  where  M  and  Vat.  Gr.  277  have 
χρεών. 

Then  occur  some  most  important  variants.  Though 
the  writing  in  Vat.  Gr.  277  is  rather  smudged,  it 
seems  to  have  for  ηγήσεσθαι ,  κοινωσεσθαι  and  ποιήσε- 
σθαι  the  aorists  -ηγησασθαι,  κοινωσασθαι  and  ποιησασθαι. 
Both  M  and  V  clearly  have  the  aorists.  When 
preparing  the  text  I  yielded  to  the  authority  of 
certain  scholars,  and  changed  the  text  of  Littre  to 
the  future,  thus  securing  a  uniformity  of  tense 
throughout  Oath.  I  did  not  realize  at  the  time  how 
strong  the  evidence  is  for  the  aorist,  which  I  now 
feel  should  be  adopted.  Lower  down  (1.  13)  M  and 
Vat.  Gr.  277  have  ποιήσασθαι,  but  V  omits  all  the 
intervening  words  from  one  /χετάδοσιν  ποιήσασθαι  to 
the  other  ;  the  eye  of  the  scribe  evidently  passed 
from  the  first  occurrence  of  the  phrase  to  the  second. 
In  11.  20,  21  Vat.  Gr.  277  places  πεσσόν  after  δώσω, 
but  M  and  V  place  it  before  φθόριον.  In  1.  22  M 
and  V  omit  both  τον  and  τψ,  but  they  appear  in 
Vat.  Gr.  277.  From  this  point  there  seem  to  be  no 
important  variants,  but  M  and  V  (not  Vat.  Gr.  277) 
read  ανδρείων  for  άνδρωων,  and  V  (but  not  M  or 
Vat.  Gr.  277)  places  είναι  after  τοιαυτα.  Vat.  Gr.  277 
has  many  notes,  both  marginal  and  interlinear,  some 
of  which  are  almost,  or  quite,  illegible.  1  have 
noted  the  glosses  μάρτυς  and  συμφωνίαν.  The  word 
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TrapayyeXtr/s  also  presented  difficulty,  as  it  is  glossed 
by  a  word  -which  seems  to  be  παράκλησή.  There  is 
a  long  marginal  note  on  yevtrrjaLv  which  Littre  also 
quotes  from  the  margin  of  E  (Paris.  2255). 

The  conclusions  I  have  reached  are  that  the 
vulgate  text  of  Oath  is  approximately  correct ;  that 
Littre’s  C  (2146)  is  akin  to  V,  and  that  E  is  closely 
related  to  Vat.  Gr.  277. 
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I.  Ίητρικη  τεχνέων  μεν  τ τάσεων  εστϊν1  επιφα¬ 
νέστατη *  8ιά  8ε  άμαθίην  των  τε  χρεωμένων  αύτη2 
και  των  είκη  τούς  τοιούσ8ε  κρίνον  των,  ποΧύ  τι 
πασέων  η8η  των  τεχνέων  άποΧείπεται.  η  8έ 
των8ε  άμαρτάς  μάΧιστά  μοι  8οκεΐ  εχειν  αίτίην 
τοιην8ε *  πρόστιμον  yap  ιητρικης  μου νης  εν  τησι 
ποΧεσιν  ού8έν  ώρισται ,  πΧην  ά8οξίης·  αύτη  8έ 


ού  τιτρώσκει  τούς  εξ  αυτής  συγκειμένους,  ομοιό¬ 
τατοι  yap  εισιν 3  οι  τοιοί8ε  τοΐσι  παρεισαηο- 
10  μένοισι  προσώποισιν  εν  τησι  τ payip8ipaiv'  ώς 
yap 4  εκείνοι  σχήμα  μεν 5  και  στοΧην  και  πρόσ- 
ωπον  ύποκριτού  εχουσιν,  ούκ  εισιν  8έ  ύποκριταί, 
ού τω  και  οί  ιητροί,  φημη  μεν  ποΧΧοί,  epyip  8έ 
1 4  πάyχυ  βαιοί. 

II.  X/3?)  γα/0,  οστις  μέΧΧει  ιητρικης  σύνεσιν 
άτρεκέως  άρμόζεσθαι,  τών8έ  μιν  έπηβοΧον 6  yεvέ- 
σθαΐ'  φύσιος·  8ι8ασκαΧιης·  τόπου  7  εύφυέος · 


παι8ομαθίης·  φιΧοπονιης ·  χρόνου.8  πρώτον  μεν 
ούν  πάντων  8ει  φύσιος·  φύσιος  9  yap  άντιπ  ρησ- 
σουσης  κενεα  παντα·  ιυ  φύσιος  οε  ες  το  αριστον 
ό8ηyεoύσης)  8ι8ασκαΧίη  τέχνης  y ίνεται·  ην  μετά 
φρονησιος  8εΐ  περιποιησασθαι,  παι8ομαθέα  yεvό- 
μενον  εν  τόπω  όκοϊος  ευφυής  προς  μάθησιν  εσταί' 
10  έτι  8έ  φιΧοπονίην  π poσεvέyκaσθaι  ές  χρόνον 


1  πασών  iarlv  omitted  by  Λ7.  2  V  omits  τε  and  αυτί?. 

3  Λ"  places  slaw  after  τρα-/ωδίτ)σιν. 

4  V  has  κα\  yap.  δ  V  omits  μίν. 
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I.  Medicine  is  the  most  distinguished  of  all  the 
arts,  but  through  the  ignorance  of  those  who  practise 
it,  and  of  those  who  casually  judge  such  practitioners, 
it  is  now  of  all  the  arts  by  far  the  least  esteemed. 
The  chief  reason  for  this  error  seems  to  me  to  be 
this  :  medicine  is  the  only  art  which  our  states  have 
made  subject  to  no  penalty  save  that  of  dishonour, 
and  dishonour  does  not  wound  those  who  are  com¬ 
pacted  of  it.  Such  men  in  fact  are  very  like  the 
supernumeraries  in  tragedies.  Just  as  these  have 
the  appearance,  dress  and  mask  of  an  actor  without 
being  actors,  so  too  with  physicians ;  many  are 
physicians  by  repute,  very  few  are  such  in  reality. 

II.  He  who  is  going  truly  to  acquire  an  under¬ 
standing  of  medicine  must  enjoy  natural  ability, 
teaching,  a  suitable  place,  instruction  from  childhood, 
diligence,  and  time.  Now  first  of  all  natural  ability 
is  necessary,  for  if  nature  be  in  opposition  everything 
is  in  vain.  But  when  nature  points  the  way  to  what 
is  best,  then  comes  the  teaching  of  the  art.  This 
must  be  acquired  intelligently  by  one  who  from  a 
child  has  been  instructed  in  a  place  naturally  suit¬ 
able  for  learning.  Moreover  he  must  apply  diligence 

6  V  has  /uV  and  όπ-ηβ o\os  ;  so  apparently  Yat.  Gr.  *277. 

7  For  τόπου  M  has  τρόπου.  So  too  below. 

8  The  order  in  V  is  φΰσιος'  παιδομαθίης·  διδασκαλίας'  τόπου 

€υφυόος·  φι λοπονίης·  χρόνου. 6 7 8  9 10  V  has  ταύτης  for  φΰσιος. 

10  V  has  πάντα  fcereci. 
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ποΧύν,  οκως  ή  μάθησις  εμφυσιωθεϊσα  8εξιώς  τε 

12  καί  εύαΧ8εως  τούς  καρπούς  εζεν^κηται. 

III.  'Οκοίη  yap  των  εν  yfj  φυόμενων  θεωρίη, 
τοιή8ε  καί  τής  ιητρικής  ή  μάθησις.  ή  μεν  yap 
φύσις  ήμεων  οκοϊον  ή  χωρη'  τα  8ε  8όyμaτa  των 
8ί8ασκόντων  οκοϊον  τα  σπέρματα'  ή  8ε  παι8ο- 
μαθίη,  το  καθ'  ωρην  αυτά  πεσειν  ες  τήν  άρουραν · 
6  8ε  τόπος  εν  ω  ή  μάθησίς,  οκοϊον  ή  εκ  τού 
περιεχοντος  ήερος  τροφή  χ^νομενη  τοϊσι  φυομε- 
νοισιν’  ή  8ε  φιΧοπονίη,  ερχασίη'  6  8ε  χρόνος 

9  ταύτα  ενισχύει  πάντα, \  ως  τραφήναι  τεΧεως ,1 

IV.  Τ αύτα  ων  χρή  |  ες  τήν  ιητρικήν  τέχνην 
εσενεχ καμένους,  καί  άτρεκεως  αυτής  χνωσιν  Χά¬ 
βοντας,  ούτως  άνά  τάς  πόΧιας  φοιτεύντας,  μή 
λόγω  μούνον,  άΧΧά  και  ερχω  Ιητρούς  νομίζεσθαι. 
ή  8ε  άπειρίη,  κακός  θησαυρός  καί  κακόν  κειμήΧιον 
τοϊσιν  εχουσιν  αυτήν,  και  οναρ  και  ύπαρ,  εύθυ- 
μίης  τε  και  ευφροσύνης  άμοιρος,  8ειΧίΐ)ς  τε  και 
θ ρασύτητος  τιθήνη.  όειΧίι-)  μεν  yap  ά8υναμίην 
σημαίνει'  θρασύτης  8ε  άτεχνίην.  8ύο  yάp, 

10  επιστήμη  τε  καί  8όξα,  ων  τό  μεν  επίστασθαι 

11  ποιεί,  τό  8ε  άχνοεΐν.2 

V.  Τ ά  8ε  Ιερά  εόντα  πpήyμaτa  ίεροϊσιν  άνθρω- 
ποισι  8είκνυταΐ'  βεβήΧοισι  8ε  ου  θεμις,  πρϊν 

3  ή  τ εΧεσθώσιν  όρχίοισιν  επιστήμης. 


1  I  reprint  Littre,  but  with  no  confidence,  as  both  is  and 
ών  are  strange  and  the  reading  of  Μ  (καί  τραφήναι  τελεως 
ταντ a  ·  ών  χρη)  indicates  a  deep-seated  corruption.  V  has 
καί  τραφηναι  τελείως’  ταΰτα  ων  χρεών  εστιν.  This  seems  to 
suggest  as  the  correct  reading  ταΰτα  χρεών  εστιν  or  perhaps 
χρη  ούν  ταΰτα. 

2  After  αχνοε tV  most  MSS  (including  M)  have  ή  μεν  ούν 
επιστήμη  ποιεει  τδ  επίστασθαι,  η  δόξα  τδ  α'γνοεΰν.  V  has  δύο 
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for  a  long  period,  in  order  that  learning,  becoming 
second  nature,  may  reap  a  fine  and  abundant 
harvest. 

III.  The  learning  of  medicine  may  be  likened  to 
the  growth  of  plants.  Our  natural  ability  is  the 
soil.  The  views  of  our  teachers  are  as  it  were  the 
seeds.  Learning  from  childhood  is  analogous  to  the 
seeds’  falling  betimes  upon  the  prepared  ground. 
The  place  of  instruction  is  as  it  were  the  nutriment 
that  comes  from  the  surrounding  air  to  the  things 
sown.  Diligence  is  the  working  of  the  soil.  Time 
strengthens  all  these  things,  so  that  their  nurture  is 
perfected. 

IV.  These  are  the  conditions  that  we  must  allow 
the  art  of  medicine,  and  we  must  acquire  of  it  a  real 
knowledge  before  we  travel  from  city  to  city  and 
win  the  reputation  of  being  physicians  not  only  in 
word  but  also  in  deed.  Inexperience  on  the  other 
hand  is  a  cursed  treasure  and  store  for  those  that 
have  it,  whether  asleep  or  awake ; 1  it  is  a  stranger 
to  confidence  and  joy,  and  a  nurse  of  cowardice  and 
of  rashness.  Cowardice  indicates  powerlessness ; 
rashness  indicates  want  of  art.  There  are  in  fact 
two  things,  science  and  opinion ;  the  former  begets 
knowledge,  the  latter  ignorance. 

V.  Things  however  that  are  holy  are  revealed  only 
to  men  who  are  holy.  The  profane  may  not  learn 
them  until  they  have  been  initiated  into  the  mysteries 
of  science. 

1  A  proverbial  expression  meaning  “always.” 


yap,  τ b  μδν  (?)  εττίστασθαι  ποίεεί,  rb  δε  μη  έπίστασθαί,  η  δε 
δόξα  τδ  ayvoelv. 
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This  tract,  so  far  as  I  can  trace,  is  mentioned  by 
no  ancient  author. 

Strange  ideas  are  current  as  to  its  date.  The 
writer  in  Pauly- Wissowa  (.?.  v.  “  Hippocrates  16  ”) 
says  briefly  “  Zeit  350  v.  Chr.”  It  has  even  been 
connected  with  Ancient  Medicine. 

An  examination  of  its  style  and  language  shows 
that  this  date  is  much  too  early.  The  broken 
grammar,  strange  expressions,  and  queer  turns  are 
too  numerous  to  be  explained  by  the  corruptness  of 
the  manuscript  tradition.  They  indicate  a  late  date, 
and  probably  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  Greek.  I 
would  in  particular  call  attention  to  the  following 
unusual  expressions,  rare  compounds  and  άπαξ 
Χεγόμενα. 


τάς  μηόέν  ες  χρέος  πιπτονσας  Βιαλέξιας. 
ιδρώτας  τίθενται  βλέποντας, 
νομοθεσίην  τίθενται  αναίρεση'. 
άγορην  εργαζόμενοι, 
πικροί  προς  τάς  σνναντησιας. 

“  good-tempered.” 

“  disturbance.” 

“  silence.” 

“  skilled  in  argument.” 
“  quick  to  seize.” 
άποτερματίζεσθαι  “  to  turn  towards.” 


ενκρητοι 
άνάστασις 
άποσίγησις 
ενθυμηματι  κός 
λημματι  κός 


απαρηγόρητος 


“  inexorable.” 
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άπάντησις 

άπεμπόλησις 

έγκατάντλ  ησις 

παρέξοδος 

παλαίωσις 

προδιαστίλλζσθαι 

καταστολή 
άνακνρίωσ  ις 
άταρακτοποιησιη 


“  pugnacity.” 

“  sale.” 

“  washing.” 

“traveller’s  case.” 

“a  growing  old.” 

“  to  give  a  positive  opinion 
beforehand.  ” 

“  moderation.” 

“ authoritative  affirmation.” 

“  acting  with  perfect  com¬ 


posure. 

αδιάπτωτος  “  infallible.” 

άβλεπτεω  “not  to  see.” 

νπόδζξις  “solicitous  attention”  (as  to  a 

guest). 

This  list  by  no  means  exhausts  the  peculiar  words. 
I  would  also  lay  stress  upon  the  late  words  εΐδησις, 
ζίδήσαι,  and  the  constant  use  of  the  preposition  προς 
in  a  variety  of  relations.1 

The  general  tortuousness  of  the  style  is  a  further 
indication  of  late  date.  The  subject  matter,  again, 
of  the  first  four  chapters  is  similar  to  the  common¬ 
place  moralizing  which  was  the  result  of  Stoicism 
when  it  became  a  rule  of  life.  There  is  indeed 
nothing  in  the  tract  peculiar  to  Stoic  philosophy, 
except  perhaps  the  word  -ί^ημονι κός  in  Chapter  IV. 
But  the  picture  of  the  true  philosopher  in  Chapter 
III  will,  I  think,  be  considered  by  most  readers  to 


1  The  queerness  of  the  diction  of  Decorum  (there  is 
scarcely  a  sentence  which  can  fairly  be  called  normal)  con¬ 
vinces  me  that  we  are  dealing  with  an  address  purposely 
written  in  a  quaint  and  obscure  manner.  It  is  the  language 
of  a  secret  society,  and  some  parts  are  completely  un¬ 
intelligible.  See  pp.  272-276. 
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be  an  effort  to  bring  the  Stoic  “  wise  man  ”  down  to 
earth  as  a  grave,  self-controlled,  orderly  man  of  the 
world.  The  insistence  upon  the  importance  of 
“nature”  (φυσις)  is  not  only  not  inconsistent  with 
Stoicism,  but  suggestive  of  it. 

It  would  be  rash  to  dogmatize  about  either  the 
date  or  the  authorship  of  Decorum.  But  perhaps 
the  facts  would  be  accounted  for  if  we  suppose  that 
a  teacher  of  medical  students,  of  a  later  date  than 
300  b.c.,  happened  to  be  attracted  by  Stoic  morality, 
which  exerted  a  wider  influence  upon  the  general 
public  than  any  of  the  other  schools  of  philosophy, 
and  so  displayed  forms  attenuated  to  various  degrees, 
“watered  down,”  so  to  speak,  to  suit  the  needs  of 
different  types  of  character.  He  prepared  in  writing 
a  lecture  on  how  a  physician  should  conduct  himself, 
in  particular  how  he  should  be  a  devotee  of  true 
“philosophy.”  1  In  other  words,  he  gave  instruction 
in  etiquette  and  bed-side  manners.  Never  intended 
for  publication,  but  for  an  aid  to  memory  in  deliver¬ 
ing  the  lecture,  Decorum  shows  all  the  roughness 
and  irregularities  that  might  be  expected  in  the 
circumstances.2  In  particular,  the  first  two  chapters 
read  as  though  some  unintelligent  scribe  had  tried 
to  make  a  continuous  narrative  of  rough  jottings  and 
alternative  expressions. 

Whatever  its  origin.  Decorum  is  invaluable  to  the 

1  The  use  of  σοφία  in  the  sense  of  ethics,  or  rather  moral 
conduct,  and  the  description  of  the  φιλόσοφοί  as  the  artist  in 
living,  are  typical  of  later  Greek  thought. 

2  I  would  insist  that  we  must  not  treat  the  text  of 
Decorum  as  though  it  were  literature.  It  is  corrupt,  but  if 
we  could  restore  the  exact  words  of  the  writer  they  would 
still  be  in  great  part  a  series  of  ungrammatical  notes  to 
remind  the  lecturer  of  the  heads  of  his  discourse.* 
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historian  of  medicine.  We  are  told  many  tilings 
which  enable  us  to  picture  the  Greek  physician  on 
his  rounds,  and  one  chapter  gives  us  the  clue  to 
what  otherwise  would  be  a  mystery,  the  way  in 
which  the  Greeks  got  over  the  difficulty  of  nursing 
serious  cases  of  illness. 

How  the  work  came  to  be  included  in  the 
Hippocratic  collection  is  not  known.  Though  not 
in  V  it  is  in  the  V  index,  and  so  it  must  have  been 
in  the  library  of  books  of  which  the  common  ancestor 
of  M  and  V  was  composed. 

1  had  written  this  introduction,  and  had  spent 
nearly  a  week  in  attempting  to  translate  Chapter  IV, 
when  the  conclusion  forced  itself  upon  me  that  none 
of  my  explanations — not  even  the  sum  total  of  them 
— accounted  for  the  phenomena  before  me.  Let  it 
be  granted  that  M,  our  most  reliable  manuscript, 
shows  deep-seated  corruption  ;  that  the  writer  wrote 
a  debased  Greek  ;  that  he  was  a  lecturer  who  jotted 
down  heads  of  discourse,  and  fragments  of  sentences 
that  he  wished  particularly  to  remember,  without 
paying  attention  to  grammar,  and  without  marking 
the  connection  between  one  phrase  and  another — 
even  though  all  this  is  taken  for  granted  the 
peculiarity  of  Decorum  is  not  fully  explained.  There 
is  something  unnatural  and  fantastic  about  certain 
parts  of  it ;  one  might  say  that  the  obscurity  was 
apparently  intentional. 

While  these  thoughts  were  occurring  to  me  I  re¬ 
membered  that  a  similar  peculiarity  is  to  be  observed 
in  certain  parts  of  Precepts,  and  then  it  suddenly 
flashed  across  my  mind  that  probably  the  obscurity 
was  intentional,  and  that  there  were  certain  formulae 
and  scraps  of  knowledge  which  the  lecturer  conveyed 
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orally,  not  wishing  that  his  written  notes  should 
convey  much  information  to  the  uninitiated.  What 
if  the  address  \vas  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  a  secret 
society  of  physicians,  and  purposely  was  intelligible 
only  to  those  familiar  with  the  formulae  and  ritual 
of  the  society  ? 

We  must  never  forget  that  secret  societies  were 
perfectly  familiar  to  the  Greeks  from  at  least  the 
days  of  Pythagoras.  As  the  vigour  of  the  City-State 
decayed  in  the  fourth  and  third  centuries  b.c.,  Greek 
corporate  feeling  found  expression  more  and  more 
in  smaller  bodies — in  clubs,  in  friendly  societies, 
and  in  fraternities  generally.  That  these  would 
have  some  “secrets”  is  highly  probable  if  not 
certain,  the  great  “mysteries”  of  Eleusis  among 
others  setting  an  example  which  would  very  readily 
be  followed. 

Physicians  too  would  have  a  fraternity  of  their 
own,  probably  several  fraternities.  We  must  not 
say  that  no  doctor  could  practise  unless  he  belonged 
to  such  a  society,  but  we  may  be  certain  that  out¬ 
siders  would  not  be  looked  upon  with  favour  by 
their  fellow-physicians. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  the  “secrets”  of  this  society 
(or  societies,  if  there  were  several)  could  not  possibly 
be  the  ordinary  medical  knowledge  of  the  age.  A 
moment’s  thought  will  show  that  any  attempt  to 
conceal  this  knowledge  would  have  been  futile. 
The  secrets  would  rather  be  mystic  formulae  and 
maxims  of  little  or  no  practical  value.  It  is  at  least 
curious  that  Chapter  IV  of  Decorum  does  not  become 
unintelligible  until,  after  a  statement  of  the  pre¬ 
dominant  influence  of  nature  (φΰσις),  the  task  of 
wisdom  (σοφία)  is  mentioned.  At  once  the  language 
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becomes  dark.  Apparently  there  is  also  a  gap,  tor 
the  next  sentence  refers  to  two  λόγοι  which  have 
never  been  mentioned  before,  at  least  upon  any 
natural  interpretation  of  the  text,  and  also  to  two 
“  acts  taken  together  ’  (πρηγμ ασι  σνναμφοτόροισι), 
these  also  being  mentioned  here  for  the  first  time. 
The  chapter  goes  on  to  speak  of  a  “road  traversed 
by  those  others,”  and  of  rogues  “stript  bare  and 
then  clothing  themselves  in  all  manner  of  badness 
and  disgrace.”  Shortly  after  this  the  chapter  becomes 
comparatively  intelligible. 

I  put  it  forward  as  a  mere  suggestion  that  the  two 
λόγοι  and  the  two  πρηγματα  refer  to  the  “secrets,” 
and  that  at  this  point  in  the  lecture  the  λόγοι  were 
spoken  and  the  πρηγματα  done.  Those  clothed  in 
badness  and  disgrace  may  be  the  uninitiated. 

If  at  meetings  of  medical  associations  lectures 
were  given  to  the  initiated,  we  should  surely  expect 
them  to  be  on  the  subjects  dealt  with  in  Precepts 
and  Decorum — professional  behaviour,  etiquette  and 
so  forth.  And  where,  if  not  in  addresses  of  this 
type,  should  we  expect  to  find  veiled  allusions  to  the 
secret  formulae  and  ritual  of  the  society  ?  1  I  believe 
that  Decorum  and  (possibly)  Precepts  are  running 
commentaries  on  ritualistic  observances,  and  pre¬ 
suppose  much  knowledge  in  the  hearer.  They  are 
φωνήεντα  συνετοισιν. 

A  reader  may  object  that  all  my  remarks  are  pure 
conjecture.  I  would  point  out,  however,  that  this 
is  not  so.  There  is  strong  evidence  that  medical 

1  We  should  also  expect  in  such  addresses  peculiar  words 
and  phrases.  A  glance  at  Decorum  will  show  that  they  are 
common  enough.  The  language  in  many  places  is  positively 
grotesque. 
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secret  societies  existed,  although  I  confess  that  I  did 
not  appreciate  it  fully  until  I  saw  that  it  threw  light 
upon  the  fourth  chapter  of  Decorum,  which  is  per¬ 
haps  the  darkest  spot  in  Greek  literature.  The  last 
sentence  of  Law  runs  thus  : — 

τα.  8e  lepa  ιόντα  πρήγμο.τα  iepoiaiv  άνθρωττοισί 
δεικνυται,  βζβηλοκτί  ου  θόμις  7 τρ'ιν  η  τελεσβω- 
σιν  όργίοισιν  Ιτπστρμης. 

“  Holy  things  are  shown  to  holy  men  ;  to  the 
profane  it  is  not  lawful  to  show  them  until 
these  have  been  initiated  into  the  rites  ot 
knowledge.” 

Is  it  very  unnatural  to  take  this  language  as  literal 
and  not  metaphorical  ? 

Secondly,  in  Precepts  V.,  a  genuine  physician  is 
called  ήδβλφισ/χεΓος.1  What  can  this  strange  Ph  rase 
mean  except  “one  made  a  brother,”  “initiated  into 
the  brotherhood  ”  ? 

My  third  passage  is  taken  from  Oath.  The  taker 
of  this  oath  says  that  only  to  his  own  sons,  to  those 
of  his  teacher,  and  to  those  pupils  who  have  sworn 
allegiance  νόμω  Ιητρίκω,  will  he  impart : — 

τταραγγελι^?  re  και  άκροί^σ ios  και  της  λοιπής  αττάσης 
μαθησως. 

“  Precept,  oral  instruction  and  all  the  other  teaching.” 

Note  that  allusion  is  made  to  a  νόμος  Ιητρικός,  and 
that  it  is  at  the  end  of  our  Νόμος  that  the  reference 
to  initiation  occurs.  Moreover,  Precepts  is  the  title  of 

1  The  best  manuscript  of  Precepts,  M,  reads  in  this  passage  : 
τ is  yap  ω  npos  bios  ηδελφισμόν ως  Ιητρεύοι  πίστει  η  άτ εραμνίηι 
(sic).  But  the  correcting  hand  has  written  o  over  the  ω  of 
ηδελφισμίνως ;  so  it  is  clear  that  liprpbs  has  fallen  out  before 
Ιητρίύοι. 
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one  of  the  puzzlingly  obscure  Hippocratic  treatises. 
Lastly,  “  Precept,  oral  instruction  and  all  other 
teaching,”  is  a  curiously  verbose  expression,  and  may 
very  well  allude,  among  other  things,  to  mystic 
λόγοι  imparted  to  initiated  members  of  a  physicians’ 
guild. 

I  trust  that  the  reader  will  pardon  the  personal 
tone  of  this  discussion.  I  feel  that  he  will  be  the 
better  able  to  appreciate  and  criticize  my  suggestion 
if  he  is  told  how  I  came  to  make  it.  I  would  also 
remark  that  I  leave  my  notes  on  Chapters  I— V 
practically  as  they  were  before  I  thought  of 
references  to  mysterious  “  secrets.” 

MSS.  and  Editions 

Decorum  is  found  in  seven  Paris  manuscripts  and 
in  M.1  Foes  and  Mack  note  a  few  readings  from 
manuscripts  now  lost.  Unfortunately  there  is  no 
manuscript  of  a  superior  class  which  enables  us  to 
check  M  when  that  manuscript  is  obviously  corrupt. 

If  parts  of  Decorum  were  originally7  rough  jottings, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  our  manuscript  tradition  is 
full  of  errors.  It  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  restore 
the  original  text ;  indeed  for  a  long  time  I  thought 
the  only  course  to  follow  was  to  print  M  exactly  as 
it  is  written.  Finally7  I  decided  to  take  Littre  as  a 

1  I  have  collated  this  manuscript  from  excellent  photo¬ 
graphs  sent  to  me  through  the  kindness  of  the  Librarian  of 
St.  Mark’s  Library,  Venice.  The  collation  used  by  Littre 
(who  calls  the  manuscript  “a”)  was  very7  accurate.  In 
Chapter  VII,  however,  M  reads,  not  Χςχθημονζυάμςνον  as 
Littre  say7s,  but  ΧεσχτιμονευόμςΐΌν.  In  Chapter  XI  Littre 
says  that  M  has  eVfliTjy.  The  photograph,  however,  shows 
plainly7  iaiys. 
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basis,  and  to  correct  his  text  wherever  I  thought  the 
general  sense  could  be  made  plainer  by  a  simple 
alteration.1  I  do  not  pretend,  however,  that  the 
text  I  have  printed  represents  the  autograph,  nor 
that  the  English  is  in  many  places  anything  but  a 
rough  paraphrase. 

I  must  add  that  in  1740  Decorum  was  published 
at  Gottingen  by  G.  Matthiae,  but  I  have  not  seen 
this  work,  nor  yet  Traites  hippocratiques .  Preceptes. 
De  la  Bienseance.  Traduction  par  MM.  Boyer  et 
Girbal.  Montpellier,  1853. 

1  I  believe  that  I  have  given  the  reading  of  M  wherever 
it  differs  seriously  from  the  printed  text. 
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I.  Ούκ  ιίλόγως  οι  προβαλλόμενοι  την  σοφίην 
προς  7 τολλά  είναι  χρησίμην,  ταύτην  δη  1  την  εν 
τω  βίω.  αί  yap  πολλαί  προς  n τεριεργίην  φαίνον¬ 
ται  γεγενι )μέναι·  λέγω  δε,  ανται  αί  μηδέν  ες 2 
χρέος  των  προς  α  διαλέγονται·  ληφθείη  δ'  αν 
τουτέων  μέρεα  ές  εκείνο,  ότι  οπη3  ουκ  άργίη,  ουδέ 
μην  κακίη'  τό  yap  σχολάζον  και  απρηκτον  ζητεί 
ές  κακίην  4  και  άφέλκεται' 0  τό  δ'  έγρηγορός  και 
προς  τι  την  διάνοιαν  εντετακός  έφειλκυσατό  τι 

10  των  προς  καλλονήν  βίου  τεινόντων.  έω  δε 
τουτέων8  τάς  μηδέν  ές  χρέος  πιπτούσας  διαλέξιας'1 
χαριεστέρη  yap  καί8  προς  ετερόν 9  τι  ες  τέχνην 
πεποιημενη,  τέχνην  οη  χχ  προς  ευσχημοσ υνην 
14  καί  δόξαν. 

II.  ΤΙάσαι  yap  αί  μη  μετ'  αισχρό κερδείης  καί 
άσχημοσύνης  καλαί,  ησι12,  μέθοδός  τις  έουσα 

1  δε  Μ  :  δη  Littre.  2  es  omitted  bj?  Μ. 

ό  es  εκείνα,  η  οτι  Μ  :  es  εκείνο,  οτι  οττη  JLlttre  :  es  εκείνην, 
οτι  Ermerins. 

4  ζητεει  es  κακίην  Μ  and  Littre  :  ζητεει  κακίην  Ermerins. 

5  αφελκεται  Μ  :  άφελκεσθαι  Littre  :  εφελκεται  Ermerins. 

6  έωυτοΰ·  τουτεων  τ as  Μ  :  εώ  δε  τουτεων  ras  Littre. 

7  5ia\e£tas  Μ  and  Littre:  δια\έξιο5  Ermerins. 

8  καί  7Γ pbs  Μ  and  Ermerins :  η  npbs  Littre. 

9  After  ετερον  the  MSS.  have  μεν. 

10  ττεττοιημενην  Μ. 

11  τέχνην  δε  την  π  pbs  Μ  and  Littre  :  ταυτην  δη  την  npos 
Ermerins. 

12  κακείνοισι  Μ  :  καλαί  ησι  Littre. 
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I.  Not  without  reason  are  those  who  present 
as  useful  for  many  things  wisdom,  that  is,  wisdom 
applied  to  life.  Most  kinds  of  wisdom,  indeed,  have 
manifestly  come  into  being  as  superfluities  ;  I  mean 
those  which  confer  no  advantage  upon  the  objects 
that  they  discuss.  Parts  thereof  may  be  tolerated 
up  to  this  point,  that  where  idleness  is  not  neither  is 
there  evil.  Idleness  and  lack  of  occupation  tend — 
nay  are  dragged — towards  evil.  Alertness,  however, 
and  exercise  of  the  intellect,  bring  with  them 
something  that  helps  to  make  life  beautiful.  I  leave 
out  of  account  mere  talk  that  leads  to  no  useful 
purpose.1  More  gracious  is  wisdom  that  even  with 
some  other  object2  has  been  fashioned  into  an  art, 
provided  that  it  be  an  art  directed  towards  decorum 
and  good  repute.3 

II.  Any  wisdom,  in  fact,  wherein  works  some 
scientific  method,  is  honourable  if  it  be  not  tainted 

1  It  is  hard  not  to  believe  that  this  sentence  is  a  gloss  on 
αυται  .  .  .  διαλέγονται  above. 

2  I.  c.  than  that  of  being  useful. 

3  The  text  is  so  corrupt  (or  the  original  was  so  careless) 
that  one  cannot  be  sure  that  the  version  given  above  is  even 
approximately  correct.  The  general  argument  seems  to  be 
that  σοφία  “keeps  a  man  out  of  mischief,”  but  that  the  best 
kind  of  σοφία  is  that  which  has  been  reduced  to  an  art,  and 
that  the  art  of  making  life  more  decorous  and  honourable — 
a  point  of  view  typical  of  later  Greek  thought,  particularly 
of  Stoicism. 
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τεχνική  εργάζεται'  άλλ’  εΐ  yε  μη,  προς  άναιδείη ν 
δημεύονται,?-  νέοι  τε  yap  αύτοΐσιν  εμπίπτ ουσιν 
άκμάζοντες  δε  δι  εντροπίην  ιδρώτας  τίθενται 
βΧεποντες·  πρεσβυται  δε  δια  πικρίην  νομοθεσίην 
τίθενται  αναίρεσιν  εκ  των  πόΧεων.  και  yap 
ayoprjv  εpyaζόμεvoι  ουτοιβ  μετά  βανανσίης 
άπατεοντες,  και  εν  πόΧεσιν  άνακυκΧεοντες  οί 
10  αυτοί?  ϊδοι  δε  τις*  και  επ'  εσθήτος  καί  εν  τήσιν 
άΧΧησι  περ^ραφήσΐ'  κήν  yap  εωσιν  υπερηφανεως 
κεκοσ μημενοι,  ποΧύ  μάΧΧον  φευκτεοι  καί  μιση- 
13  τεοι  τοΐσι  θεωμενοισίν  είσιν ? 

.  L7]v  οε  εναντιην  χρη  ωοε°  σκοπειν  οις  ου 
διδακτή  κατασκευή ,  ουδέ  πεpιεpyίη^  εκ  τε  yap 
περιβοΧής  καί  τής  εν  ταύτη  εύσχημοσ ύνης  και 
άφεΧείης,  ου  προς  περιερΓ/ίην  πεφυκυίης,  αλλά 
μάΧΧον  προς  εύδοξίην,  τό  τε  σύννουν,  καί  το  εν 
νω  προς  εωυτους  διακεΐσθαι,  πρός  τε  την  πορείην. 
οι  τε  εκάστω  σχήματι 7  τοιουτοι'  άδιάχυτοι, 
άπεpίεpyoι,  πικροί  προς  τας  συναντήσιας,  εύθετοι 
προς  τας  άποκρίσιας,  χαΧεποί  προς  τας  αντί- 
10  πτώσιας,  προς  τας  ομοιότητας  εύστοχοι  καί 
όμιΧητικοί,  εΰκρητοι  πρός  άπαντας,  πρός  τας 
αναστασίας  σ^ητικοί,  πρός  τας  αποσ^ήσιας 


1  npbs  αναιτίην  δημευταϊ  Μ  :  irpbs  αι 'αιτίην  δημευτ εαι  Littre  : 
Trpbs  άναιδείην  δημεύονται  Ermerins  (Zwinger,  Foes  and  Mack 
note  a  reading  δημεύεται).  2  ουτοι  Μ :  οϋτοι  Littre. 

3  οι  αυτοί  is  possibly  a  gloss. 

4  After  ns  Littre  adds  &v  with  three  Paris  MSS.  It  is  not 
in  M.  In  the  Hippocratic  writings  the  optative  without 
& v  often  has  the  meaning  of  the  optative  with  it. 

5  φευκτεον  κα\  μισητεον  τοίσι  θεωμενοισίν  εστιν  Μ  :  φενκτεοι 
καί  μισητεοι  τ.  θ.  είσιν  Littre. 

6  χρειώδες  Μ  :  χρη  ώδε  Littre. 

7  ο'ί  τε  εκάστιρ  σχηματι  Μ  :  οίοι  έκαστοι  σχηματι  Littre. 
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Λν i tli  base  love  of  gain  and  unseemliness.  If  they  be 
so  tainted,  such  kinds  of  wisdom  become  popular 
only  through  impudence.  Young  men  fall  in  with 
the  devotees  thereof ;  when  they  are  grown  up  they 
sweat  with  shame1  at  the  sight  of  them  ;  when  they 
are  old,  in  their  spleen  they  pass  laws  to  banish 
these  devotees  from  their  cities.  These  are  the 
very  men  who  go  around  cities,  and  gather  a 
crowd  about  them,  deceiving  it  with  cheap  vulgarity. 
You  should2  mark  them  by  their  dress,  and  by  the 
rest  of  their  attire  ;  for  even  if  magnificently  adorned, 
they  should  much  more  be  shunned  and  hated  by 
those  who  behold  them.3 

III.  The  opposite  kind  of  wisdom  one  should 
conceive  of  thus.  No  studied  preparation,  and  no 
over-elaboration.  Dress  decorous  and  simple,  not 
over-elaborated,  but  aiming  rather  at  good  repute, 
and  adapted  for  contemplation,  introspection  and 
walking.4  The  several  characteristics  are :  to  be 
serious,  artless,  sharp  in  encounters,  ready  to  reply, 
stubborn  in  opposition,  with  those  who  are  of  like 
mind  quick-witted  and  affable,  good-tempered 
towards  all,  silent  in  face  of  disturbances,  in  the 

1  έντροπίην  is  a  strange  form,  and  should  probably  be 
εντροπήν. 

2  Or  “ may.” 

3  The  details  of  this  chapter  are  hopelessly  obscured, 
partly  through  the  corruption  of  the  text,  but  the  general 
outline  is  clear.  “  Quack”  philosophers  are  described,  to  be 
compared  with  genuine  philosophers  in  the  next  chapter. 
It  is  useless  to  try  to  rewrite  the  text  so  as  to  make  it 
grammatical  and  logical.  We  are  dealing  with  lecture 
notes,  not  literature. 

4  So  Littre,  and  the  context  seems  to  require  such  a  sense. 
The  construction  apparently  is:  “you  may  judge  of  the 
opposite  kind  from  dress,  etc.” 
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ένθυμηματικοΧ  καί  καρτερικοί,  προς  τον  καιρόν 
εύθετοι  καί  Χη  μματικοί,  προς  τ  ας  τροφάς 
εύχρηστοι  και  αύτάρκεες,  υπομονητικοί 1 *  προς 
καιρού  την  υπομονήν,2,  προς  λόγοι/?  άνυστούς 
παν  το  ύποδειχθέν  εκφέρον τες,  εύεπίη  χρεωμένοι, 
χάριτι  διατιθέμενοι,  δόζη  τη  εκ  τούτων  διισχυρι- 
ζόμενοι,  ες  άΧηθείην  προς  το  ύποδειχθέν 
20  άποτερματιζόμενοι.3 

IV.  ' Ηγεμονικώτατον  μεν  ούν  τούτων  απάντων 
των  προειρημενών  η  φύσις’  και  yap  οι  εν  τέχνησιν, 
ήν  προσή 4  αύτοίσι  τούτο,  διά  πάντων  τούτων 
πεπορευνται  των  προειρημενών,  άδίδακτον  yap 
το  χρέος  εν  τε  σοφίη  καί  εν  τη  τέχνη *  πρόσθε 
μεν  ή  διδαχθη ,5  e?  το  αρχήν  Χαβεΐν  ή  φύσις 
κατερρύη  και  κέχυται ,6  η  δε  σοφίη  ες  τδ  είδησαι 
τά  απ'  αυτής  τής  φύσιος  ποιεύμενα.  και  yap  εν 
άμφοτέροισι  τοϊσι  Xoyoiai  ποΧΧοι  κρατηθέντες 
10  ούδαμή  συναμφοτέροισιν  εχρήσαντο  τοϊσι  ι rprjy- 
μασιν  ες  δειζιν'  εττήν  ούν  τις  αυτών  εξετάζη  τι  ' 
προς  άΧηθείην  των  εν  ρήσει  τιθεμένων,  ούδαμή 

1  υπομονητικοί  Μ. 

2  προς  καιρόν  πρός  υπομονήν  Μ :  προς  καιρόν  την  υπομονήν 

Littre. 

3  άποτελματισθηναι  Μ  :  άποτερματιζόμενοι  Coray  and  Littre. 

4  προσην  Μ  :  προση  Littre. 

0  προσθεμενη  διδαχθη  Μ :  πρόσθε  μεν  η  διδαχθη  Littre : 
πρόσθε  μεν  η  διδαχθηναι  Ermerins. 

6  λαβειν  η  δε  φύσις  κατερρύη  και  κεχυται  τη  δε  σοφίη  Μ: 
λ αβεΊν  η  φύσις  κατερρύη  κα'ι  κεχυται,  η  δε  σοφίη  Littre. 

7  Τ6  Μ:  τι  Littre  with  Van  der  Linden. 


1  I  do  not  believe  that  a  modern  can  catch  the  exact 

associations  of  these  adjectives,  many  of  which  are  very  rare 

words,  if  not  άπαξ  λεγάμενα.  The  difficulty  is  all  the  greater 
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face  of  silence  ready  to  reason  and  endure,  prepared 
for  an  opportunity  and  quick  to  take  it,  knowing 
how  to  use  food  and  temperate,  patient  in  waiting 
for  an  opportunity,  setting  out  in  effectual  language 
everything  that  has  been  shown  forth,  graceful  in 
speech,  gracious  in  disposition,  strong  in  the  reputa¬ 
tion  that  these  qualities  bring,  turning  to  the  truth 
when  a  thing  has  been  shown  to  be  true.1 

IV.  The  dominant  factor  in  all  the  qualities  I 
have  mentioned  is  nature.  In  fact,  if  they  have 
natural  ability,  those  engaged  in  the  arts  have 
already  made  progress  in  all  the  qualities  mentioned. 
For  in  the  art,  as  in  wisdom,  use  is  not  a  thing  that 
can  be  taught.  Before  any  teaching  has  taken 
place  nature  has  rushed  down  in  a  flood  to  make  the 
beginning ;  it  is  afterwards  that  wisdom  comes  to 
know  the  things  that  are  done  by  nature  herself.2 
In  fact  many,  worsted  in  both  words,  have  in  no 
way  used  for  demonstration  both  the  actual  things 
together.3  Accordingly,  whenever  one  of  them 
examines  in  regard  to  truth  something  that  is  being 

because  the  writer  works  to  death  his  favourite  preposition 
[irpos),  using  it  sometimes  in  cases  which,  if  a  modern  may  be 
allowed  to  judge,  make  dubious  Greek.  I  find  it  hard  to 
give  avuar0s  its  usual  meaning,  and  may  not  χη τοΰζΐχθ\ν  mean 
‘‘seen  as  in  a  glass,  darkly  ”  ? 

2  The  translation  of  this  sentence  is  largely  guess-work. 
It  seems  plain,  however,  that  φύσχς  is  contrasted  with  σοφία  ; 
nature  comes  first  and  conditions  all  that  wisdom  and 
instruction  can  accomplish  afterwards. 

3  What  are  αμφότεροι  οί  Xo'yoi?  Does  λο'γοι  mean  “words” 
or  “respects”?  We  cannot  tell,  as  the  lecturer  has  in  this 
chapter  jotted  down  merely  the  heads  of  his  discourse. 
However  Xoyoiai  seems  certainly  contrasted  with  πρη^μασιν. 
Apparently  the  meaning  is  that  without  natural  gifts  and  train¬ 
ing  combined  no  visible  achievement  can  be  accomplished. 
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τα  προς  φύσιν  αύτοΐσι  χωρησει.  εύρίσκονται 
you ν  ούτοι  7 ταραπΧησίην  όΒόν  εκεινοισι  πεπορευ- 
μενοι.  Βιόπερ  ^oy  ύμνον  μεν  οι  την  πάσαν  άμφιεν- 
νννται  κακίην  καί  άτιμίην.  καΧόν  yap  εκ  του 
ΒιΒαχθεντος  epyov  λόγο?*  παν  yap  το  ποιηθεν 
τεχνικώς  εκ  \6yov  άνηνεχθη’  το  Βε  ρηθεν 
τεχνικώς,  μη  ποιηθεν  Βε,  μεθόΒου  άτεχνου 
20  Βεικτικον  iy ενηθη *  το  yap  όΐεσθαι  μεν,  μη 
7 τρήσσειν  Βε,  άμαθίης  καί  άτεχνίης  σημεϊόν  εστιν * 
οιησις  yap  καί  μάΧιστα  εν  ιητρικη  αιτίην  μεν 
τοΐσι  κεκτημενοισιν,1  οΧεθρον  Βε  τοϊσι  χρεω- 
μενοισιν  επιφερει'  καί  yap  ήν  εωυτούς  εν  Xoyoiai 
7 τείσαντες  οιηθώσιν  εΙΒεναι  Bpyov  το  εκ  μαθησιος, 
καθάπερ  χρυσός  φαύΧος  εν  7 τυρί  κριθε\ς  τοιούτους 
αυτούς  an τέΒειξεν.  καίτοι  yε  τοιαύτη  η  πρόρρησις 
άπapηyόpητov.'2  η  σύνεσις  όμoyεvης  εστιν,  ευθύ 
το  πέρας  εΒηΧωσε  yvwa^'  των  Β'  ό  χρόνος  την 
30  τέχνην  +  εύαΒεα  +  3  κατεστησεν,  η  τοΐσιν  ες  την 

1  κεκτημενοισιν  Coray  :  κεχρημενοισιν  MSS. 

2  άπαρηχόρητον  ες  ξύνεσιν  δμ oyeveaiv  ως  εστιν  εύθυ  τδ  πέρας 
εμηννσε  yvu>ais  Μ :  aπapηyόpητos‘  η  σύνεσις  δμoyεvης  εστιν 
Littre.  I  have  followed  Littre,  keeping  however  απαρη- 
y όρητον.  Perhaps  εμηννσε  is  a  better  reading  than  εδήλωσε. 

3  εύαδεα  Μ  :  εύοδεα  Littre.  Neither  can  be  right.  Perhaps 
ες  εύοδίην. 


1  Who  are  ούτοι  and  εκείνοι  ?  Once  more  the  lecturer’s 

notes  are  too  scanty  for  us  to  say,  but,  unless  we  are  to 
suppose  that  he  left  a  gap  here  to  be  filled  up  in  his  actual 

delivery  of  the  lecture,  εκείνοι  will  refer  to  the  “quacks”  of 
Chapter  II  and  ουτοι  to  those  deficient  in  natural  ability  and 
training. 
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set  out  in  speech,  nature  will  in  no  way  come  to 
their  aid.  These  are  found  at  any  rate  to  have 
walked  in  a  path  similar  to  that  followed  by  the 
others.1  Wherefore  being  stripped  they  clothe 
themselves  with  the  whole  of  badness  and  disgrace. 
For  reasoning2  that  comes  as  the  result  of  work 
that  has  been  taught  is  a  good  thing  ;  for  everything 
that  has  been  done  artistically  has  been  performed 
as  the  result  of  reasoning.  But  when  a  thing  is  not 
done,  but  only  expressed  artistically,  it  indicates 
method  divorced  from  art.3  For  to  hold  opinions, 
without  putting  them  into  action,  is  a  sign  of  want 
of  education  and  of  want  of  art.4  For  mere  opining 
brings,  in  medicine  most  particularly,  blame  upon 
those  who  hold  opinions  and  ruin  upon  those  who 
make  use  of  them.5  In  fact,  if  they  persuade  them¬ 
selves  by  word,6  and  opine  that  they  know  the  work 
that  is  the  result  of  education,  they  show  themselves 
up  like  gold  proved  by  fire  to  be  dross.  And  yet 
such  a  forecast  is  something  inexorable.  Where 
understanding  is  on  a  par  with  action,  knowledge 
at  once  makes  plain  the  end.  In  some  cases  time 
has  put  the  art  on  the  right  track,  or  has  made  clear 

2  Apparently  Koyos  here  means  “theory,”  “hypothesis” 
(so  Littre),  although  the  usual  contrast,  “word”  as  opposed 
to  “deed,”  is  not  lost  sight  of. 

3  Here  the  lecturer,  having  mentioned  the  necessity  of 
theory,  passes  on  to  the  mistake  of  words  being  allowed  to 
take  the  place  of  deeds. 

4  We  must  remember  when  we  translate  τέχνη  “  art,”  that 
it  includes  both  what  we  call  art  and  what  we  call  science. 
The  importance  of  uniting  both  these  aspects  of  τεχναι  seems 
to  be  the  subject  of  part  of  this  difficult  chapter. 

5  This  seems  adapted  from  Breaths,  p.  2*26. 

6  Possibly,  “  by  reasoning.” 
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παραπΧησίην  οίμον  εμπίπτουσι  τάς  άφορμάς 
32  δι)Χονς  €7 τοιησε. 

V.  Δίδ  δ?; 1  άναΧαμβάνοντα  τούτων  των 
προειρημένων  εκαστα,  μετά^βίν  την  σοφίην  6? 
τ/)ι>  ιητρικην  καί  την  Ιητρικην  6?  την  σοφίην. 
ιητρός  yap  φιΧόσοφος  ισόθεος'  ού 2  7 τοΧΧη  yap 
διάφορη  επί  τα  ετερα·  καί  yap  ενι  τα  προς 
σοφίην  εν  ίητρικη  πάντα,  άφιXapyυpίη,  εντροπή , 
έρυθ  ρίησις,  καταστοΧη,  δό£α,  κρίσις,  ησυχιη, 
άπάντησις,  καθαριότης,  yvωμoXoyiη,  ειδησις  των 
προς  βίον  χρηστών  καί  avayKa^v,  καθάρσιος 3 
10  άπεμπόΧησις,  άδεισιδαιμονίη,  υπέροχη  θείη .4 
εχουσι  yap  α  εχουσι  προς  άκοΧασίην,  προς 
βανανσίην,  προς  άπΧηστίην,  προς  επιθνμίην, 
προς  άφαίρεσιν,  προς  άναιδείην.0  αύ τη  yap ° 

yvώσις  των  π ροσιόντων  καί  χρησις  των  προς 
φιΧίην,  καί  ώς  καί  όκοίως  τά  '  προς  τέκνα,  προς 
χρήματα.  ταυ  τη  μεν  ουν  επικοινωνός  σοφιη 

1  δη  Μ :  5e?  Littre. 

2  ου  one  MS.,  and  also  mentioned  in  Zwinger  and  Foes, 
So  Littre.  M  omits. 

3  καθαρσίης  Μ  :  ακαθαρσίας  Littre  :  καθάρσιος  my  conjecture. 

4  M  has  θεία  and  Littre  reads  0eia.  I  suspect  a  gap  in 
the  text  at  this  place.  See  note  6  of  the  translation. 

5  ένιδεΐκ  Μ  :  άναιδείην  Littre. 

6  Before  y νώσις  Littre  with  one  MS.  has  η. 

7  τά  Littre  with  one  MS.  :  re  M. 


1  Nature  and  education  ;  practice  and  theory  ;  fact  and 
reasoning ;  deed  and  word — such  seem  to  be  the  com¬ 
plement  ary  correlatives  insisted  upon  in  this  chapter.  The 
last  sentence  means  that  long  experience  sometimes  makes 
up  for  deficient  education.  See,  however,  the  Introduction, 
p.  273. 

2  So  Littre ;  but  the  Greek  can  hardty  bear  that  meaning 
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the  means  of  approach  to  those  who  have  chanced 
upon  the  like  route.1 

V.  Wherefore  resume  each  of  the  points  men¬ 
tioned,  and  transplant  wisdom  into  medicine  and 
medicine  into  wisdom.  For  a  physician  who  is  a 
lover  of  wisdom  is  the  equal  of  a  god.  Between 
wisdom  and  medicine  there  is  no  gulf  fixed  ;  2  in  fact 
medicine  possesses  all  the  qualities  that  make  for 
wisdom.  It  has  disinterestedness,  shamefastness, 
modesty,  reserve,3  sound  opinion,  judgment,  quiet, 
pugnacity,4  purity,  sententious  speech,  knowledge  of 
the  things  good  and  necessary  for  life,  selling  of 
that  which  cleanses,5  freedom  from  superstition, 
pre-excellence  divine.  What  they  have,  they  have 
in  opposition  to 6  intemperance,  vulgarity,  greed, 
concupiscence,  robbery,  shamelessness.  This  is 
knowledge  of  one’s  income,  use  of  what  conduces 
to  friendship,  the  way  and  manner  to  be  adopted  to¬ 
wards  one’s  children  and  monev.7  Now  with  medicine 

·/ 

even  the  debased  Greek  of  Decorum,  and  the  omission  of  ov 
in  M  and  many  other  MSS.  points  to  corruption. 

3  Possibly  (as  Littre)  modesty  in  dress. 

4  The  word  in  the  text  (απάντησή)  must  mean  “power  to 
stand  up  against  opponents.” 

5  Littre's  “rejet  de  l'impurete”  merely  repeats  καθαριότ·η% 
above,  and  gives  an  impossible  sense  to  απεμη τόχ-ησις.  My 
emendation  is  simple,  and  suggests  that  as  the  physician 
cleanses  the  sick  bodv,  so  wisdom  cleanses  the  sick  mind. 
“Dispensation”  would  perhaps  be  a  better  word  than 
“selling.” 

6  The  author’s  favourite  word  is  πρός,  and  here  he  uses  it 
in  a  sense  exactly  opposite  to  that  in  which  he  employs  it 
scores  of  times — in  fact  in  the  very  next  sentence  (irpbs 
<pi\'n]v).  Surely  there  is  a  gap  in  the  text,  the  filling  of  which 
would  give  a  suitable  subject  to  εχουσι. 

7  This  sentence  is  strangely  out  of  place,  and  most 
obscurely  expressed. 
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17  τις,  οτι  και  ταυτα  και 1  τα  πΧεϊστα  ό  ιητρός 

εχ€ί  · 

\  I.  Κ al  yap  μάΧιστα  ή  περί  θεών  εϊδησις  εν 
νοω  αυτή 2 3 4  εμπΧεκεταί’  εν  yap  τοϊσιν  άΧΧοισι 
πάθεσι  καί  εν  συμπτώμασιν  εύρίσ κεται  τα  πολλά 
ττρος  θεών  εντίμως  κείμενη  η  ίητρική.  οί  δε 
ιητροϊ  θεοΐσι  παρακεγωρήκασιν'  ου  yap  ενι 
περιττόν  εν  αυτή  το  δυναστεύον.  καί  yap  ούτοί 
πολλά  μεν  μετ  άγει  ρέονται,  πολλά  δε  και  κεκρά- 
τηται  αύτοΐσι  hi'  εωυτών.  +  ά  δε  καταπΧεονεκτεϊ 
νυν  η  Ιητρική,  εντεύθεν  παρεζει.  τις  yap  οδος 
10  τής  εν  σοφίη  ώδε·  και  yap  αύτεοισιν  εκείνοισιν' 
ου τω  δ’  ούκ  οϊονται  opoXoyhooaiv  ώδε  τα  περί 
σώματα  πapayιvόμεvaιβ  t  ά  δή  δια  ττάσης  αυτής 
πεπορευται,  μετασχηματιζόμενα  ή  μετ αϊτοί  ου μένα, 
α  δε  μετά  'χειpoυpyίης  ιώμενα,  α  δε  βοηθεόμενα, 
θεραπευόμενα  ή  διαιτώμενα.  τό  δέ  κεφαΧαιω- 
16  δεστατον  έστω  ες  την  τούτων  ειδησιν. 

1  After  ταυτα  Μ  has  κα\.  It  is  omitted  by  Littre. 

2  αυτγ  Μ  :  αυτή  Littre  with  one  MS. :  αύτφ  Ermerins  (con¬ 
jectured  also  by  Foes). 

3  τ is  yap  oSbs  της  εν  σοφίη  ώδε·  κα  1  yap  αύτ εοισιν  εκείνοισιν 
ουτω  δ5  ούκ  οϊονται  δμoλoyεoυσιv  ώδε  τα  περί  σώματα  napayivo- 
μεναι  Μ.  A  hopelessly  corrupt  passage.  The  restoration  of 
Littre  is  almost  as  obscure  as  the  MS.  εστι  yap  όδ^  tis  iv 
σοφίη  ώδε  κα\  αύτεοισιν  εκείνοισιν  ουτω  δ’  ούκ  οϊονται,  δμολο- 
y^ovai  δε  τα  περί  σώματα  ^vapayεvόμεva. 

1  The  words  otj  to  εχει  read  like  a  gloss. 

2  Surely  not  “symptoms,”  as  Littre  translates  it. 

3  Littre  says  “la  medecine  est,  dans  la  plupart  des  cas, 
pleine  de  reverence  a  l’egard  des  dieux. ”  This  is  an  impos¬ 
sible  rendering  of  πρδς  θεών  εντιμως  κείμενη. 

4  I  take  the  general  sense  of  this  chapter  to  be  that  though 
phjrsicians  maj’  be  the  means,  the  gods  are  the  cause,  of  cures 

in  medicine  and  surgery.  The  gods  confer  this  honour  on 
medicine,  and  medical  men  must  realize  that  the  gods  are 
their  masters.  Unfortunately  the  middle  of  the  chapter  is 
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a  kind  of  wisdom  is  an  associate,  seeing  that  the  physi¬ 
cian  has  both  these  things  and  indeed  most  things.1 

VI.  In  fact  it  is  especially  knowledge  of  the  gods 
that  by  medicine  is  woven  into  the  stuff  of  the 
mind.  For  in  affections  generally,  and  especially  in 
accidents,2  medicine  is  found  mostly  to  be  held  in 
honour  by  the  gods.3  Physicians  have  given  place 
to  the  gods.  For  in  medicine  that  which  is  powerful 
is  not  in  excess.  In  fact,  though  physicians  take 
many  things  in  hand,  many  diseases  are  also  over¬ 
come  for  them  spontaneously,  f  All  that  medicine 
has  now  mastered  it  will  supply  thence.  The  gods 
are  the  real  physicians,  though  people  do  not  think 
so.  But  the  truth  of  this  statement  is  shown  by 
the  phenomena  of  disease, "j*  which  are  co-extensive 
with  the  whole  of  medicine,  changing  in  form  or  in 
quality,  sometimes  being  cured  by  surgery,  some¬ 
times  being  relieved,  either  through  treatment  or 
through  regimen.  The  information  I  have  given 
on  these  matters  must  serve  as  a  summary.4 

the  most  corrupt  passage  in  the  Corpus,  and  I  have  been 
compelled  to  print  the  reading  of  M,  faulty  as  it  is,  between 
daggers.  Littre  makes  oItol  μβταχειρέονταί  to  refer  to  quack 
doctors,  as  though  only  charlatans  would  take  the  credit  of 
their  cures.  I  would  note  that  μςταχαρεονται  and  κατα- 
7Γ Aeore/iTet  appear  to  be  άπαξ  Xeyo/. iera,  while  π αρέξβι  in  M  is 
written  with  the  -e-  altered,  as  though  the  scribe  were 
uncertain  what  to  write.  It  is  at  least  curious  that  we  again 
have  a  passage  where,  if  the  writer  in  his  address  referred  to 
the  mystical  formulae  of  a  secret  fraternity,  he  would  be 
likely  to  write  words  conveying  no  meaning  to  the  un¬ 
initiated.  We  should  expect  these  formulae  to  contain 
references  to  the  action  of  the  gods  in  healing  diseases.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  exact  meaning  of  the  chapter  seems  lost 
to  us.  It  is  most  unfortunate,  as  it  would  have  been  an 
interesting  development  of  the  thesis  worked  out  in  Airs 
Waters  Places  and  The  Sacred  Disease ,  that  all  diseases  are 
equally  divine  and  equally  natural. 


VOL.  II. 
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VII.  'Όντων  1  ούν  τ οιούτων  των  προειρημένων 
απάντων,  χρη  τον  Ιητρον  εχειν  τινά  εύτ  ραπεΧίην 
7 ταρακειμένην  το  yap  αυστηρόν  Βυσπρόσιτον  και 
τοΐσιν  vyiaivovai  καί  τοΐσι  νοσέουσιν .  τηρεΐν 
Βέ  χρη  έωυτον  οτι  μάΧιστα,  μη  ποΧΧά  φαίνοντα 
των  του  σώματος  μερέων,  μηΒέ  ποΧΧά  Χεσχηνευέ)- 
μενον  τοΐσιν  ίΒιώτησιν,  αλλά  τ  αναγκαία'  t  νομίζει 
yap  τούτο  βίη  είναι  ες  πρόσκΧησιν  θεραπηίηςΛ  2 
ποιεΐν  Βέ  κάρτα  μηΒέν  πεpιέpyως  αυτών,  μηΒέ 

10  μετά  φαντασίης’  εσκέφθω  Βέ  ταυτα  πάντα,  οκως 
η  σοι  προκατηρτισ μένα  ες  την  ευπορίην,  ώς 
Βέοι'  ει  Βέ  μη,  επί  του  χρέους  άπορεϊν  αίεί 

13  Βει .3 

VIII.  Μελετάν  Βέ  χρη  εν  ίητρικτ}  ταυτα  μετά 
πάσης  καταστοΧης,  περί  ψηΧαφίης,  καί  iy χρίσιος , 
καί  iy καταντΧησιος ,  προς  την  ευρυθμίην  των 
χειρών,  περί  τ  ιΧμάτων,  περί  σπΧηνών,  περί 
επιΒέσμων,  περί  των  εκ  καταστάσιος,  περί 
φαρμάκων,  ες  τραύματα  καί  οφθαΧμικά,  καί 
τούτων  τά  προς  τά  γβζ'εα,  ϊν  fj  σοι  προκατηρτισ- 
μένα  opyava  τε  καί  μηχαναί  καί  σίΒηρος  καί  τά 
έξης *  η  yάp  εν  τούτοισιν  άπορίη  άμηχανίη  καί 

10  βΧάβη.  έστω  Βέ  σοι  έτέρη  παρέξοΒος  η  Χιτοτέρη 
π ρος  τάς  άποΒημίας  ί)  Βιά  χειρών’  η  Β ’  εύχερε- 


1  υντων  Μ  :  perhaps  βόντων  or  άληθευόντων. 

2  The  sentence  within  daggers  is  as  it  appears  in  M,  and 
shows  obvious  signs  of  corruption.  Littre  emends  to  νόμιζαν 
yap  τωύτϊ)  βίη  elvai  is  πρόκλησιν  θεραπηίης.  M  writes  is 
πρόσκλησιν  as  one  word.  The  sense  seems  to  be  that  gossip 
may  cause  criticism  of  the  treatment  proposed  by  the  doctor. 
It  would  perhaps  be  given  by  reading  : 

νομίζει  yap  ovtu'S  ιητρον  ievai  is  ey κλησιν  Θεραπΐίη5. 
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VII.  As  all  I  have  said  is  true,  the  physician  must 
have  at  his  command  a  certain  ready  wit,  as  dourness 
is  repulsive  both  to  the  healthy  and  to  the  sick. 
He  must  also  keep  a  most  careful  watch  over  him¬ 
self,  and  neither  expose  much  of  his  person  nor 
gossip  to  laymen,  but  say  only  what  is  absolutely 
necessary.  For  he  realizes  that  gossip  may  cause 
criticism  of  his  treatment.  He  will  do  none  at  all 
of  these  things  in  a  way  that  savours  of  fuss 
or  of  show.  Let  all  these  things  be  thought  out,  so 
that  they  may  be  ready  beforehand  for  use  as 
required.  Otherwise  there  must  always  be  lack 
when  need  arises. 

VIII.  Y  ou  must  practise  these  things  in  medi¬ 
cine  with  all  reserve,  in  the  matter  of  palpation, 
anointing,  washing,  to  ensure  elegance  in  moving 
the  hands,  in  the  matter  of  lint,  compresses, 
bandages,  ventilation,  purges,  for  wounds  and  eye- 
troubles,  and  with  regard  to  the  various  kinds  of 
these  things,  in  order  that  you  may  have  ready 
beforehand  instruments,  appliances,  knives  and  so 
forth.  For  lack  in  these  matters  means  helplessness· 
and  harm.  See  that  you  have  a  second  physician’s 
case,  of  simpler  make,  that  you  can  carry  in  your 
hands  when  on  a  journey.  The  most  convenient  is 

Possibly  νομίζεται  yap  ούτως  ίητρδς  κ.τ.λ.  would  be  even 
better. 

3  απορίη  aUl  Set  Μ:  απορίη  αηδής  Littre:  απορών  aUl  Set  my 
emendation.  Ermerins  omits  Set  (dittography). 
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στάτη  διά  μεθόδων' 1  ου  yap  οϊόν  τε  διερχεσθαι2 
13  πάντα  τον  Ιητρόν. 

IX.  ’Έστω  84  σοι  εύμνημόνευτα  φάρμακά  τε 
και  δυνάμιες  άπΧαΐ  και  άνα*/ε*/ραμμεναι,  εϊπερ 
άρα  εστίν  εν  νόω  καί  τα  περί  νούσων  ιησιος,  και 
οι  τούτων  τρόποι ,  καί  όσαχώς  και  ον  τρόπον  περί 
εκάστων  εχουσιν  αΰ τη  yap  άρχη  εν  ιητρικη  και 

6  μέσα  καί  τελο?. 

X.  ΙΤμοΑ;ατασΑ:εσασ#ω  3  δε  σοι  καί  μαλαγμα των 
yεvεa  ί τρός  τα?  εκάστων  χρησιας,  πατήματα 
τεμνειν  δυνάμενα  εξ  civay  ραφής  εσκευασμενα 
προς  τα  yεvεa.  προητοιμάσθω  δε  και  τα  προς 
φαρμακίην  ες  τάς  καθάρσιας,  ειΧημμενα  από 
τόπων  των  καθηκόντων,  εσκευασμενα  ες  όν  δει 
τρόπον,  προς  τα  yεvεa  καί  τα  μεyεθεa  ες 
7 ταΧαίωσιν  μεμεΧετ ημενα,  τα  δε  πρόσφατα  υπο 

9  τον  καιρόν,  και  τάΧΧα  κατά  Xoyov. 


1  Should  we  not  read  διά  μεθορίων  ? 

2  διερχεσθαι  Littre  (without  stating  authority) :  ττεριερ- 
χεσθαι  M. 

3  In  Μ  προσκατασκευάσθω  was  written  first  and  then  the  σ 
of  προσ-  was  smudged  out. 


1  I  retain  the  reading  of  Littre  without  confidence,  for  διά 

μεθόδων  is  very  curious  Greek  for  “methodically,”  and  M 
reads  plainly  περιερχεσθαι.  Hesychius  has  a  gloss  μεθόδων  — 

εφόδων,  aud  I  suspect  that  we  should  read  here  δ*ά  μεθοδίων, 
and  περιερχεσθαι  with  M.  The  μεθόδια  would  be  packets  or 
compartments,  filled  with  small  quantities  of  the  chief 
medical  necessaries,  with  convenient  instruments  of  a  port¬ 
able  size,  and  so  on,  so  that  the  physician,  on  arriving  at  his 
destination,  would  not  be  obliged  “to  go  round  ever}Twhere” 
to  get  what  he  wanted.  The  article  before  λιτότερη  is 
strange,  and  suggests  that  η  λιτότερη  and  perhaps  η  διά 
χειρών  are  glosses. 
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one  methodically  arranged,  for  the  physician  cannot 
possibly  go  through  everything.1 

IX.  Keep  well  in  your  memory  drugs  and  their 
properties,  both  simple  and  compound,2  seeing  that 
after  all  it  is  in  the  mind  that  are  also  the  cures  of 
diseases;3  remember  their  modes,  and  their  number 
and  variety  in  the  several  cases.  This  in  medicine 
is  beginning,  middle  and  end. 

X.  Y  ou  must  have  prepared  in  advance  emollients 
classified  according  to  their  various  uses,  and  get 
readv  powerful 4  draughts  prepared  according  to 
formula  after  their  various  kinds.  You  must  make 
ready  beforehand  purgative  medicines  also,5  taken 
from  suitable  localities,  prepared  in  the  proper 
manner,  after  their  various  kinds  and  sizes,  some 
preserved  so  as  to  last  a  long  time,  others  fresh  to 
be  used  at  the  time,  and  similarly  with  the  rest. 

2  Literall}’,  “written  down,”  because  compounded  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  written  formula. 

3  Littre  says,  “si  deja  sont  dans  l'esprit  les  notions  sur  le 
traiteinent.”  This  is  an  impossible  translation  of  εί-περ  apa 
κ.τ.λ.  Apparently  Littre  did  not  see  that  the  εϊπερ  clause  is 
a  parenthesis,  and  that  και  ol  τούτων  continues  the  first  clause. 
The  general  sense  is,  “carry  your  knowledge  in  your  head, 
not  on  paper,  seeing  that  it  is  with  your  mind  that  you  must 
work  a  cure.  ” 

4  Littre  takes  τεμνειν  δυνάμωνα  —  “  breuvages  incisifs,” 
whatever  this  may  mean,  adding  that  some  critics  suggest 
άνύειν  for  τεμνειν.  It  is  more  likely  that  τεμνειν  is  an  im¬ 
peratival  infinitive,  and  that  it  has  its  usual  meaning  of 
“cutting  simples.”  But  δυνάμενα  is  strange,  unless  it  means 
“having  the  appropriate  δυνάμεις.”  Cf.  Chapter  IX  (be¬ 
ginning).  , 

5  Littre  brackets  is  ras  καθάρσιας  as  a  gloss,  and  he  may  be 
right.  But  Decorum  is  alternately  over-concise  and  verbose, 
and  is  τ as  καθάρσιας  may  have  been  added  for  the  sake  of 
clearness. 
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XI.  Έ7 την  8ε  εσίης  προς  τον  νοσεοντα,  τούτων 
σοι  άπηρτ  ισ  μενών ,  ΐνα  μη  άπορης,  εύθετως  εχων 
εκαστα  προς  το  ποιησομενον,  ίσθι  γινώσκων  ο 
χρή  ποιεϊν  πρϊν  ή  εσεΧθεΐν  πολλά  γάρ  ού8ε 
συΧΧογισμού,  άλλα  βοηθείης  8είταί  των  πρηγμά- 
των.  π  ρο8ίαστεΧΧεσθαί 1  ου ν  γρή  το  εκβησό- 

7  μενον  εκ  της  εμπειριης  ένδοξον  yap  καί  ευμασες. 

XII.  ’Ey  8ε  τη  εσό8ω  μεμνήσθ  αι  καί  καθέ&ρης, 
καί  καταστοΧής,  περιστοΧής,  άνακυριώσιος, 
βραχυΧογίης,  άταρακτοποιησίης,  προσε8ρίης, 
επ  ι  μεΧείης ,  άντίΧεξιος  προς  τά  άπαντώμενα,  προς 
τούς  οχΧους  τούς  επιγινομενους  εύσταθείης  της 
εν  εωυτω,  προς  τούς  θορύβους  επίπΧήξιος,  προς 
τάς  υπουργίας  ετ οιμασίης.  επί  τούτοισι  μεμνησο 
παρασκευής  τής  πρώτης ·  εί  8ε  μή,  t  τά  κατ’ 
άΧΧα  ά8ίάπτωτον,  εξ  ών  παραγγεΧΧεται  ες 

10  ετοι  μασίηνΛ 

XIII.  Έσόδω  χρύο  πυκνώς,  επισκέπτεο  επι- 
μεΧεστ ερον,  τοϊσιν  άπατεωμενοισιν  κατά  τάς 
μεταβόΧάς  άπαν των'  2  ραον  γάρ  εϊση,  άμα  8ε  καί 
εύμαρεστερος  εση·  άστατα  γάρ  τά  εν  ύγροίσι' 
8ίο  καί  ευ μετ αποίητα  ύπο  φύσιος  καί  ύπο  τύχης · 
άβΧεπτηθεντα  γάρ  τά  κατά  τον  καιρόν  της 
ύπουργίης  εφθασαν 3  ορμήσαντα  καί  άνεΧοντα’ 


1  Μ  reads  προσδιαστελλεσθαι. 

2  απάντων  Μ  :  άπαντών  Littre  without  comment.  He  prob¬ 
ably  followed  some  Paris  MS.  3  Query,  ίίφθασεν. 


1  I  agree  with  Littre  that  the  text  cannot  be  right,  but  I 

should  hesitate  to  restore  it  confidently.  I  believe  that  here, 
too,  we  have  the  lecturer's  rough,  ungrammatical  notes.  The 

quaintness,  the  apparently  purposed  strangeness  of  the 
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XI.  When  you  enter  a  sick  man’s  room,  having 
made  these  arrangements,  that  you  may  not  be  at  a 
loss,  and  having  everything  in  order  for  what  is  to 
be  done,  know  what  you  must  do  before  going  in. 
For  many  cases  need,  not  reasoning,  but  practical 
help.  So  you  must  from  your  experience  forecast 
what  the  issue  will  be.  To  do  so  adds  to  one’s 
reputation,  and  the  learning  thereof  is  easy. 

XII.  On  entering  bear  in  mind  your  manner  of 
sitting,  reserve,  arrangement  of  dress,  decisive  utter¬ 
ance,  brevity  of  speech,  composure,  bedside  maimers, 
care,  replies  to  objections,  calm  self-control  to  meet" 
the  troubles  that  occur,  rebuke  of  disturbance,  readi¬ 
ness  to  do  what  has  to  be  done.  In  addition  to 
these  things  be  careful  of  your  first  preparation. 
Failing  this,  make  no  further  mistake  in  the  matters 
wherefrom  instructions  are  given  for  readiness.1 

XIII.  Make  frequent  visits  ;  be  especially  careful 
in  your  examinations,  counteracting  the  things 
wherein  you  have  been  deceived  at  the  changes.2 
Thus  you  will  know  the  case  more  easily,  and  at  the 
same  time  you  will  also  be  more  at  your  ease.3  For 
instability  is  characteristic  of  the  humours,  and  so 
they  may  also  be  easily  altered  by  nature  and  by 
chance.  For  failure  to  observe  the  proper  season 
for  help  gives  the  disease  a  start  and  kills  the 
patient,  as  there  was  nothing  to  relieve  him. 

diction  of  this  chapter  makes  me  more  than  ever  convinced 
that  we  have  in  Decorum  the  language  of  ritual  and  not  of 
every-day  life.  In  this  particular  case  the  sense  is  quite 
plain. 

2  Apparently  the  “  changes  ”  shown  by  a  disease  in  passing 
from  one  phase  to  another. 

3  I  can  find  no  parallel  for  ευμαρης  in  this  sense,  but  the 
context  makes  it  necessary  to  interpret  it  as  I  have  done. 
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ού  yap  ήν  το  ετ τικουρήσον.  ποΧΧά  yap  άμα  τά 
ποιεοντά1  τι  χαΧεπόν  το 2  yap  καθ'  εν  κατ' 
10  επακολούθησιν  εύθετώτερον  καί  εμπειρότερον. 

ΧΙΛ  .  Έπιτηρεΐν  δε  χρή  καί  τα?  αμαρτίας  των 
καμνόντων,  δι'  ών  ι τοΧΧάκις 3  διεψεύσαντο  εν 
τοίσι  7 τ ροσάρμασι  των  προσφερομενων  επεί  4  τά 
μισητά  ποτήματα  ού°  Χαμβάνοντες,  η  φαρμακευό- 
μενοι  ή  θεραπευόμενοι,  άνηρεθησαν'  καί  αυτών 
μεν  ού  προς  όμoXoyίηv  τρέπεται  το  ποιηθεν,  τά 
7  δε  ίητρω  την  αίτίην  προσήψαν. 

XV.  Έσκεφθαι  δε  χρή  και  τά  περί  άνακΧίσεων , 
ά  μεν  αυτών  προς  την  ωρην,  ά  δε  προς  τά  yovea· 
οί  μεν  γ άρ  αυτών  ες  εύπνόους,  οι  δε  ες  κaτayείoυς 
καί  σκεπινούς  τόπους ’6  τά  τε  από  ψόφων  καί 
οσμών,  μάΧιστα  δ'  από  οίνου,  χειρότερη  '  yάp 
αυτή,  φυyεΐv  δε  καί  μετ ατιθεναι. 

ΧΛ  I.  ΥΙρησσειν  δ'  άπαντα  ταύτα  ήσύχως, 
εύσταΧεως,  μεθ'  ύπουρ^/ίης  τά  7τολ,λά  τον  νοσεοντα 
ύπο  κρυπτό  μεν  ον'  ά  δε8  χρη,  παρακεΧεύοντα 
ίΧαρώς  καί  εύδιεινώς,  σφετερα  δε  άποτρεπόμενον, 
άμα  μεν  επιπΧησσειν  μετά  πικρίης  καί  εντάσεων, 
άμα  δε 9  παραμυθεϊσθαι  μετ'  επιστροφής  καί 

1  ποίέοντα  Μ  :  π ροσιόντα  Littre.  I  see  no  reason  for  the 
change. 

2  τ b  Littre,  apparently  following  some  MSS. :  τών  M. 

3  Before  ποΧλάκις  Littre  has  πολλοί. 

4  For  enel  M  reads  ini. 

5  The  MSS.  omit  ού  before  λαμβάνοντες.  Apparently  it 
was  added  by  CahTus. 

6  οί  uiv  yap  αύτόων  is  nouovs,  oi  δ’  is  Karayeiovs  καί  aKemvovs 
τόποι/s  M  :  οί  μζν  yap  αύτόων  is  νψηλο vs,  oi  5e  is  μη  ύψηλ ovs,  oi 
5e  is  Karayeiovs  καί  σ Koreivovs  τόπους  Littre.  Ermerins  has 
βύπι >oovs  for  πόνου s.  I  have  kept  as  closely  to  the  reading  of 
M  as  is  possible,  merely  changing  πόνου s  to  cokvoovs  with 
Ermerins,  who  adopted  this  reading  from  a  note  of  Foes. 
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For  when  many  things  together  produce  a  result 
there  is  difficulty.  Sequences  of  single  phenomena 
are  more  manageable;  and  are  more  easily  learnt 
by  experience.1 

XIV.  Keep  a  watch  also  on  the  faults  of  the 
patients;  which  often  make  them  lie  about  the 
taking  of  things  prescribed.  For  through  not  taking 
disagreeable  drinks;  purgative  or  other;  they  some¬ 
times  die.  What  they  have  done  never  results  in' 
a  confession;  but  the  blame  is  thrown  upon  the 
physician. 

XV.  The  bed  also  must  be  considered.  The 
season  and  the  kind  of  illness 2  will  make  a 
difference.  Some  patients  are  put  into  breezy  spots; 
others  into  covered  places  or  underground.  Consider 
also  noises  and  smells,  especially  the  smell  of  wine. 
This  is  distinctly  bad,  and  you  must  shun  it  or 
change  it.3 

XVI.  Perform  all  this  calmly  and  adroitly,  con¬ 
cealing  most  things  from  the  patient  while  you  are 
attending  to  him.  Give  necessary  orders4  with 
cheerfulness  and  serenity,  turning  his  attention  away 
from  what  is  being  done  to  him  ;  sometimes  reprove 
sharply  and  emphatically,  and  sometimes  comfort 

1  Such  must  be  the  meaning,  but  the  Greek  is  strange. 

2  Littre  takes  7 eVea  to  refer  to  different  kinds  of  bed. 

3  I  suppose  by  eating  something  with  a  strong  and  pleasant 
odour. 

4  Perhaps,  “give  encouragement  to  the  patient  to  allow 
himself  to  be  treated.” 


7  M  has  χεφιστοτερη,  apparently 
χειριστή  and  χειρότερη. 


8  ωδε  Μ :  a  δε  Matthiae. 

9  For  aua  δε  M  has  a  δε. 


a 


‘  ‘  portmanteau  ”  of 
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υποόέξιος,  μηδέν  επιδείκνυντα  τών  έσομένων  ή 
ενεστώτων  αύτοΐσι'  ί τοΧΧοι  yap  δί’  αίτιην  τ αυτήν 
εφ ’  ετερα 1  άπεώσθησαν,  δία  την  πρόρρησιν  την 
10  προειρημένην  των  ενεστώτων  η  επεσομένων. 

XVII.  Των  δε  μανθανόντων  έστω  τις  6  εφεστώς 
οκως  τοϊσι  rrapayyiXpaaiv  ου  ί τικρώς  2  χρήσεται,3 4 
ποιήσει  δε  υι τουρηίην  το  προσταχθένΛ  εκΧ^εσθαι 
δε  αυτών  τους  ήδη  5  ες  τα  τής  τέχνης  ειλημμένους, 
ττ ροσδουναί  τι  των  ες  το  χρέος,  ή  άσφαΧέως 
7 τροσενεηκεΐν'  οκως  τε  εν  διαστήμασι  μηδέν 
Χανθάνη  σε *  επιτροπήν  δε  τοϊσιν  ίδιώτησι 
μηδέποτε  διδους  περί  μηδενός *  εί  δε  μή,  το  κακώς 
πρηχθέν  ες  σε  χωρήσαι  τον  ψ oyov  εα·  6  μήποτ 
10  άμφιβόΧως  εχη,  εξ  ών  το  μεθοδευθέν  χωρήσει, 
καί  ου  σοϊ  τον  ijroyov  περιάγει,7  τευχθέν  δε  προς 
το  yάvoς 8  εσταΓ  πpόXεyε  ούν  ταυτα  πάντα  επί 
13  τών  ποιευμένων,  οίς  και  το  επεyvώσθ  αι  πρόκειται. 

Αν  111.  Υουτων  ουν  εοντων  των  προς  ευόοξιην 
και  ευσχημοσυνην  τών  εν  τη  σοφίη  και  Ιητρική 
και  εν  τήσιν  αΧΧησι  τέχνησι,  χρή  τον  ιητρόν 


1  ετ ερα  Μ  :  εκάτερα  Littre  (with  other  MSS.). 

2  Littre  reads  ούχ  άκαίρως  for  ου  πικρώς. 

3  M  has  χρήσηται, which  Littre  emends  to  the  future. 

4  τ b  προσταχθεν  I  take  to  be  a  gloss  on  virovpy'n]v.  It  is  just 
possible  that  ποιήσει  υπουρΎ'ιην  is  a  compound  expression 
governing  τ b  προσταχθεν  in  the  accusative.  Cf.  Chapter  II 
νομοθεσί ην  τίθενται  άναίρεσιν. 

5  I  have  transposed  which  in  the  MSS.  is  after  αυτών. 

6  τοΰ  ψόγου  εάν  Μ.  The  text·  is  Littre’s. 

7  περιάφει  Littre  with  one  Paris  MS. :  περιάψειεν  M. 

8  7 eVos  Μ  :  κλε'οί  Littre’s  emendation  I  think  the  writer 
used  the  poetic  word  yavos. 
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with  solicitude  and  attention,  revealing  nothing  of 
the  patient’s  future  or  present 1  condition.  For 
many  patients  through  this  cause  have  taken  a  turn 
for  the  worse,  I  mean  by  the  declaration  I  have 
mentioned  of  what  is  present,1  or  by  a  forecast  of 
what  is  to  come. 

XVII.  Let  one  of  your  pupils  be  left  in  charge,  to 
carry  out  instructions  without  unpleasantness,  and 
to  administer  the  treatment.  Choose  out  those  who 
have  been  already  admitted  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  art,  so  as  to  add  anything  necessary,  and  to  give 
treatment  with  safety.  He  is  there  also  to  prevent 
those  things  escaping  notice  that  happen  in  the 
intervals  between  visits.  Never  put  a  layman  in 
charge  of  anything,  otherwise  if  a  mischance  occur 
the  blame  will  fall  on  you.2  Let  there  never  be  any 
doubt  about  the  points  which  will  secure  the  success 
of  )  rour  plan,3  and  no  blame  will  attach  to  you,  but 
achievement  will  bring  you  pride.4  So  say  before¬ 
hand  all  this  at  the  time  the  things  are  done,5  to 
those  whose  business  it  is  to  have  fuller  knowledge.6 

XVIII.  Such  being  the  things  that  make  for  good 
reputation  and  decorum,  in  wisdom,  in  medicine, 
and  in  the  arts  generally,  the  physician  must  mark 

1  I  am  in  doubt  whether  or  not  ενεστώι  in  these  two  cases 
means  “imminent.”  But  ϊσομένων  and  h τζσομένων  seem  to 
suggest  the  meaning  “present.” 

2  I  make  no  attempt  to  correct  the  broken  grammar, 
holding  that  the  remarks  are  a  lecturer’s  notes. 

3  The  meaning  is  very  obscure. 

4  The  7 eVos  of  M  points  to  the  reading  yavos,  “  brightness,” 
perhaps  here  “glory.” 

°  The  meaning  of  επί  των  ποιεομίνων  is  very  uncertain. 

6  Apparently  imyiyv^aKw  here  means  “  to  know  in 
addition.” 
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διειΧηφότα  τ ά  μερεα  περί  ών  είρηκαμεν,  περιεννύ- 
μενον  πάντοτε  την  ετερην  Βιατηρεοντα  φυΧάσσειν, 
καί  παραΒιόόντα  ποιείσθαι'  εύκΧεά  yap  Ιόντα 
πάσιν  άνθ  ρώποισι  όιαφυΧάσσεται'  οι  τ  e  όι 
αυτών  όόεύσαν τες  δοξαστοί  προς  yovecov  και 
τέκνων '  κην  τινες  αυτών  μη  ποΧΧα  ηινώσκωσιν , 
10  νπ  αυτών  τών  πpηy μάτων  ες  συνεσιν  καθ- 
J1  ίστανται. 


1  Probably  a  reference  to  Chapter  I,  ληφθείη  δ'  hv  τούτων 
μύρβα. 

2  What  is  την  ζτίρηνΊ  I  must  once  more  revert  to  m}r 
suggestion  that  Decorum ,  with  its  stilted  and  often  unnatural 
language,  is  full  of  the  secret  formulae  of  a  medical  fraternity, 
the  most  “holy”  phrases  being  omitted  or  disguised.  I 
think  την  ίτύρην  is  one  of  these  phrases.  Surely  at  the 
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off  the  parts 1  about  which  I  have  spoken,  wrap 
himself  round  always  with  the  other,2  watch  it  and 
keep  it,  perform  it  and  pass  it  on.  For  things  that 
are  glorious  are  closely  guarded  among  all  men. 
And  those  who  have  made  their  wav  through  them 
are  held  in  honour  by  parents  and  children  ;  and  if 
any  of  them  do  not  know  many  things,  they  are 
brought  to  understanding  by  the  facts  of  actual 
experience. 

end  of  an  address  to  “the  brethren”  (ήδβλ φισμάος  Ιητρός, 
Precepts  V.)  we  should  expect  references  to  the  mysteries  of 
the  craft.  And  this  last  chapter  seems  full  of  them.  How 
else  can  we  explain  διατηρίοντα  φύλασσαν,  παραδιδόν τα  (hand¬ 
ing  on  the  pass-words),  ea/cXea  διαφυλάσσεται,  δι ’  αυτών 
όδζΰσαντεςΊ  The  word  σύνεσιε,  too,  seems  to  be  a  word  of 
this  class. 
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CHAPTER  I 

In  order  to  give  a  fairly  complete  account  of  what 
was  anciently  considered  good  manners  and  good 
behaviour  for  doctors  I  must  add  to  Law.  Oath, 
Precepts  and  Decorum  the  first  chapter  of  the  work 
Physician. 

Very  little  is  known  about  the  position  of  Physician 
in  the  history  of  medicine.  “  Cet  opuscule,”  says 
Littre,”  1  “  n’est  mentionne  par  aucun  des  anciens 
critiques.”  And  later  on;  “  Dans  le  silence  des 
anciens  commentateurs  il  n’est  pas  possible  de  se 
faire  une  idee  sur  l’origine  del’opusculedu  Medecin.”  2 

After  the  first  chapter  the  piece  goes  on  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  arrangement  of  the  surgery,  the  preparation 
of  bandages,  instruments,  and  so  forth.  Then  follows 
a  short  discussion  of  tumours  and  sores,  and  the 
book  finishes  with  a  recommendation  to  a  student 
to  attach  himself  to  mercenary  troops  in  order  to 
have  practice  in  surgery 3 — a  fairly  sure  indication 
of  a  date  later  than  400  b.c. 

1  I.  412.  2  I.  414. 

3  Έν  τησι  κατα  πόλιν  διατριβρσι  βραχεία  tls  εστι  τούτων  η 
XprjaiS'  δληάκΐϊ  yap  iv  παντ ι  τφ  χρόνφ  yivovTai  πολίτικα! 
στρατιαΧ  καϊ  πολεμικαί·  συμβαίνει  δε  τα  τοιαυτα  πλειστάκις 
κα\  συνεχέστατα  περί  τ as  ζενικας  στρατ:α5  yίvεσθaι.  τδν  μεν 
ούν  μέλλοντα  χειpoυpyείv  στρατεύεσθαι  δει  καί  παρηκολουθηκεναι 
στρατεύμασι  ξενικοΊς·  οϋτω  yap  iiv  είη  yεyυμvaσμεvos  π pbs 
ταύτην  την  χρείαν.  Chapter  XIV. 
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In  Chapter  IV  an  interesting  passage  occurs  in 
■which  the  surgeon  is  advised  to  avoid  showiness 
and  ostentation  in  manipulating  bandages,  as  all 
such  conduct  savours  of  vulgarity  and  charlatanism.1 

Dr.  J.  F.  Bensel 2  holds  that  Physician  is  closely 
connected  with  the  treatises  Precepts  and  Decorum. 
It  is  most  important  to  come  to  some  conclusion 
as  to  whether  there  is  a  real  connection,  or  whether 
there  are  merely  resemblances. 

Bensel’s  monograph  (it  is  really  an  edition  of 
Physician )  is  very  instructive,  and  compares  well 
with  the  somewhat  arid  discussions  to  be  found 
in  most  similar  works.  The  author  sees  that  all 
three  books  are  intended  for  young  beginners  ;  he 
points  out  that  the  artifices  we  associate  with  the 
style  of  Isocrates  are  to  be  seen  in  Physician,  and 
in  particular  that  in  some  cases  there  are  verbal 
parallels.  These  tend  to  indicate  that  the  date  of 
Physician  is  350-300  b.c. 

Up  to  this  point  it  is  easy  to  agree  with  Bensel. 
But  when  he  goes  on  to  assert  that  Physician  is 
contemporary  with  Precepts  and  Decorum ,  and  that 
the  last  shows  Epicurean  tendencies,  it  is  difficult 
to  follow  his  argument.  Physician  is  comparatively 
simple,  and  the  Greek  is  rarely  strange  or  obscure. 
There  are  none  of  the  signs  of  late  date.  Pi'ecepts 
and  Decorum,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  only 
strange  but  even  fantastic.  No  extant  Greek  prose 

1  ευρΰθμουί  be  eVi δίσιας  (surely  this  is  the  right  accentua¬ 
tion  and  not  eπιbeσίas  with  Littre)  καί  θεητρικάς  μηό\ν 
ώφζλεοΰσας  άπο'γιΐ'ώσκβιν·  φορτίων  yap  rb  τοιοΰτον  καί  παν τελώί 
άλαζονικόν,  πολλάκις  τβ  βλάβην  οίσον  τψ  θεραπβυομίνφ·  (,ητβΓ 
be  6  νόστων  ου  καλλωπισμόν,  αλλά  rb  συμφέρον. 

2  See  Philotogus  for  1922,  LXXVIII.  88-130. 
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shows  such  peculiar  vagaries  in  diction.  The  signs 
of  late  date  are  many  and  insistent.  Finally,  the 
supposed  Epicureanism  of  Decorum  cannot  possibly 
be  reconciled  with  the  assertion  made  in  that  work 
that  physicians  give  way  before  the  gods,  and  know 
that  their  art  is  under  the  direction  of  a  higher 
power.  Surely  this  is  Stoic  rather  than  Epicurean 
doctrine.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  what  Bensel 
takes  to  be  Epicureanism  is  really  the  received 
ethical  teaching  of  later  Alexandrine  times,  which 
is  in  part  common  to  both  schools  of  thought. 

The  likeness,  then,  between  Physician  and  the 
other  two  works  is  a  similarity  of  subject.  All  are 
addresses  to  young  men  at  the  beginning  of  their 
medical  course,  and  lay  down  the  rules  of  conduct 
and  practice  that  such  students  must  follow.  In 
the  face  of  the  evidence  it  is  illegitimate  to  go 
further,  and  to  assert  that  all  were  written  at  the 
same  time.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  every  reason 
to  think  that  Physician  is  considerably  earlier  than 
the  other  two. 

Littre,  having  pointed  out  parallel  passages  to 
parts  of  Physician  in  Surgery,  Ancient  Medicine  and 
several  other  Hippocratic  works,  concludes  his 
Argument  with  a  paragraph  so  admirable  that  I  quote 
it  in  full. 

“A  l’aide  de  ces  renseignements  on  entrevoit 
comment  un  etudiant  faisait  son  education.  II 
etait,  ainsi  que  l’indique  le  Serment,  d’ordinaire  de 
famille  medicale  ;  sinon,  il  s’agregeait  a  une  de  ces 
families ;  il  commencait  de  bonne  heure ;  on  le 
pla^ait  dans  I'iatrion  ou  officine,  et  la  il  s’exercait 
au  maniement  des  instruments,  a  l’application  des 
bandages,  et  a  tous  les  debuts  de  l’art ;  puis  il  voyait 
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les  malades  avec  son  maitre,  se  familiarisait  avec 
les  maladies,  apprenait  a  reconnaitre  les  temps  oppor- 
tuns  et  a  user  des  remedes.  De  la  sorte  il  devenait 
un  praticien,  et,  si  son  zele  et  ses  dispositions  le 
favorisaient,  un  praticien  habile.  Dans  tout  cela 
il  n’est  question  ni  d’anatomie  ni  de  physiologie  ; 
c’est  qu’en  effet  ces  choses-la  n’existaient  qu’a  l’etat 
de  rudiment,  et  des  lors  ne  servaient  pas  de  fonde- 
ment  a  une  education.  Un  medecin  pouvait,  comme 
celui  dont  parle  Hippocrate,  croire  que  l’apophyse 
styloi'de  du  cubitus  et  l’apophyse  de  Γ humerus,  qui 
est  dans  le  pli  du  coude,  appartenaient  a  un  meme 
os  (des  Fractures,  §  3),  ou,  comme  un  autre  dont  il 
se  raille  aussi,  prendre  les  apophyses  epineuses  du 
raehis  pour  le  corps  meme  des  vertebres  (des  Articula¬ 
tions,  §  46) ;  ceux-la,  on  le  voit,  n’avaient  pas  la 
moindre  notion,  je  ne  dirai  pas  d’anatomie,  mais 
de  l’osteologie  la  plus  elementaire.  Les  hippocra- 
tiques,  sans  avoir  une  vue  distincte  des  rapports  de 
l’anatomie  avec  la  medecine,  nous  montrent  les 
premiers  essais  pour  sortir  de  l’empirisme  primitif, 
oblige  necessairement  de  se  passer  d’anatomie  et  de 
physiologie.  Hippocrate  avait  une  connaissanee 
tres-precise  des  os.  Passe  cela,  son  ecole  n’avait 
plus  rien  de  precis ;  des  notions,  en  gros,  sur  les 
principaux  visceres,  des  efforts  infructueux  pour 
debrouiller  la  marche  des  vaisseaux  sanguins,  une 
meconnaissance  complete  des  nerfs  proprement  dits, 
confondus  sous  le  nom  de  vevpa  avec  toutes  les 
parties  blanches,  et,  pour  me  servir  du  langage 
hippocratique,  la  mention  de  deux  cavites  qui  regoivent 
et  expulsent  les  matieres  alimcntaires,  et  de  beaucoup 
d’autres  cavites  que  connaissent  eeux  qui  s' occupent  de 
ces  objefs  (de  l Art,  §  10).  Les  choses  etant  ainsi 
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a  l’etat  rudimentaire,  on  ne  s’etonnera  pas  que  toute 
la  partie  theorique  roule  essentiellement  sur  les 
quatre  humeurs  et  leurs  modifications ;  la  specula¬ 
tion  ne  pouvait  se  generaliser  qu’a  l’aide  de  ces 
elements  qui  avaient  assez  de  realite  apparente  pour 
permettre  quelques  tentatives  de  theorie.  Mais  ce 
point  de  vue  suffit  pour  faire  apprecier,  sans  plus 
de  detail,  ce  qu’etaient  ces  systemes  primitifs  qu’on 
a  si  longtemps  surfaits,  et  qui  ne  peuvent  pas  mieux 
valoir  que  les  bases  qui  les  supportent.” 


MSS.  and  Editions 

Physician  is  found  in  V,  C,  E  and  Holkhamensis 
282.  It  has  been  edited  by  J.  F.  Bensel  in  Philo- 
logus  LXXVIII.  (1922),  pp.  88-130. 

I  have  collated  V  and  Holkhamensis  282.  The 
hand  of  V  does  not  appear  to  be  the  same  as  that  of 
this  manuscript  in  Dentition,  though  possibly  the 
same  scribe  adopted  another  style  of  writing.  It  is 
finer  and  somewhat  neater,  while  λ  and  a  are  written 
with  long  strokes  that  slope  downwards  from  left  to 
right.  Iota  subscript  is  not  written,  so  that  as 
&ι.καωσννη  is  the  reading  towards  the  end  of  Chapter 
I,  the  dative  is  almost  certainly  correct.  V  agrees 
very  nearly  with  the  vulgate. 
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Ίητρου  μεν  εστι  ί τροστασίη  1  όράν  εΰχρως  τε 
καί  εύσαρκος  προς  την  ύπάρχουσαν  αυτω  φύσιν' 
άξιουνται  γάρ  υπό  των  ί τολλων  οι  μη  ευ  8ιακεί- 
μενοι  το  σώμα  όντως  2  ού8 ’  αν  ετερων  επιμελη- 
θήναι  καλώς'  επειτα  τα  περί  αυτόν  καθαρίως  3 
εχειν ,  εσθητι 4  χρηστη  καί  χρίσμασιν  ευόόμοις, 
68-μην  εχουσιν  άνυπόπτως  προς  άπαντα'  τούτο 
γάρ  η8εως  εχειν  συμβαίνει  τους  νοσεοντας .5  δβ£  8ε 
σκοπείν  τά8ε  περί  την  ψυχήν  τον  σώφρονα,6  μη 
10  μόνον  το  σιγάν,  αλλά  καί  περί  τον  βίον  πάνυ 
εύτακτον,  μέγιστα  γάρ  εχει  προς  8όξαν  αγαθά , 
το  8ε  ήθος  είναι  καλόν  καί  αγαθόν,  τοιουτον  δ’ 
οντα  7  7 τάσι  καί  σεμνόν  καί  φιλάνθρωπον'  το  γάρ 


1  είναι  π ροστασίην  with  εσται  after  εύσαρκος  MSS.  :  εστι 
προστασίη,  with  εσται  omitted,  Ermerins  :  Ιητροΰ  μεν  προ - 
στασίη  δράν  ως  ευχρως  τε  κα\  εύσαρκος  εσται  Bensel. 

2  οίίτως  ως  MSS.  :  οϋτως  Littre  :  αυτοί  Ermerins. 

3  V  has  επειτα  περί  αυτών  καθαίρειν  ως.  πρεπει  (for  τά  περ)) 
Ermerins.  Bensel  reads  καθαρείως. 

4  After  εσθητι  Ermerins  adds  τε. 

5  I  think  that  ευόόμοις  is  a  gloss  on  όόμήν  εχουσιν  άνυπόπτως 
πρός  απαντα,  and  that  τούτο  .  .  .  νοσεοντας  is  a  gloss  on  the 
whole  preceding  sentence.  It  should  be  noticed  that  the 
grammar  of  the  second  gloss  is  faulty,  and  perhaps  τ οϊς 
νοσεονσι  should  be  read. 

6  περί  την  ψυχήν  σώφρονσ.  V,  which  has  also  τοΰτο  before 
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CHAPTER  I 

The  dignity  of  a  physician  requires  that  he  should 
look  healthy,  and  as  plump  as  nature  intended  him 
to  be  ;  for  the  common  crowd  consider  those  who 
are  not  of  this1  excellent  bodily  condition  to  be 
unable  to  take  care  of  others.  Then  he  must  be 
clean  in  person,  well  dressed,  and  anointed  with 
sweet-smelling  unguents  that  are  not  in  any  way 
suspicious.  This,  in  fact,  is  pleasing  to  patients. 
The  prudent  man  must  also  be  careful  of  certain 
moral  considerations 2  —  not  only  to  be  silent, 
but  also  of  a  great  regularity  of  life,3  since 
thereby  his  reputation  will  be  greatly  enhanced  ;  he 
must  be  a  gentleman  in  character,  and  being  this  he 
must  be  grave  and  kind  to  all.  For  an  over-forward 

1  The  ούτως  of  this  sentence  is  not  otiose:  “those  who 
are  not  well  off  in  these  respects”  ( i.e .  of  a  healthy  com¬ 
plexion  and  not  too  thin).  Ermerins  emendation  to  αυτοί  is 
therefore  not  necessary,  though  it  is  ingenious. 

2  Bensel’s  reading  will  mean  “  the  following  are  important 
characteristics  of  a  prudent  soul.” 

3  It  is  easy  to  understand  είναι  with  εύτακτον  from  the  είναι 
in  the  clause  after  the  parenthesis.  This  understanding  of 
a  word  or  phrase  in  a  first  clause,  which  is  actually  used  in  a 
second  clause,  being  unknown  in  modern  English,  is  often  a 
cause  of  obscurity. 

σκοπέ Ίν.  Ermerins  reads  and  punctuates  τήν  ψυχήν  σώφρονα 
.  .  .  εύτακτον  είναι.  Bensel  has  τήν  ψυχήν  τήν  σώφρονα. 

7  Perhaps  εόντα. 
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προπετες  καί  το  πρόχειρον  καταφρονεΐται,  κήν 
7 τάνυ  χρήσιμον  ή'  σκεπτεον1  8ε  επί  τής  εξουσίης' 
τα  yap  αυτά  παρά  τοΐς  αύτοΐς  σπανίως  εχοντα  2 
α^ατίαται.  σχήμασι  8ε  από  μεν  προσώπου 
σύννουν  μή  πικρώς·  αύθά8ης 3  yap  8οκεΐ  είναι 
καί  μισάνθρωπος,  ό  8ε  ες  γέλωτα  άνιεμενος  real 
20  Χίην  ίΧαρός  φορτικός  ύποΧαμβάνεται'  φυΧακτεον 
8ε  το  τοιουτον  ούχ  ήκιστα.  8ίκαιον  8ε  προς 
πάσαν  όμιΧίην  είναι *  χρή  yap  ποΧΧά  επικονρεΐν 
8ικαιοσύνην'  4  προς  8ε  ίητρόν  ου  μικρά  συναΧ- 
XdypaTa  τοϊσι  νοσεονσίν 5  εστιν'  καί  yap 
αυτούς  6  υποχειρίους  ποιεουσι  τοΐς  Ιητροϊς,  και 
πάσαν  ωρην  εvτυyχάι >ουσι  yovai^i,  παρθενοις, 
καί  7  τοΐς  άζίοις  πΧείστου  κτήμασιν'  ε’γ κρατεως 
ούν  8εΐ  προς  άπαντα  εχειν  ταύτα.  την  μεν  ου ν 
29  ψυχήν  καί  το  σώμα  οΰτω  8ιακεΐσθαι. 

1  Bensel  with  V  reads  σκοπδν  for  σκεπτεον. 

2  σπανίως  εχουσιν  MSS.  :  σπανίως  εχοντα  Littre. 

3  αυθάδης  .  .  .  μισάνθρωπος  MSS.  :  Ermerins  has  neuters. 

4  δικαιοσύνην  Holkhamensis  282,  and  apparently  E  :  δικαι¬ 
οσύνη  V  and  C:  δικαιοσύνη  Bensel. 

δ  νοσονσίν  V :  άρρωστέουσιν  Ermerins. 

6  αυτούς  M SS.  :  αυτούς  Ζ winger,  Linden  :  εωυτούς  Ermerins. 

7  Ermerins  omits  καί  after  παρθενοις. 
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obtrusiveness  is  despised,  even  though  it  may  be 
very  useful.  Let  him  look  to  the  liberty  of  action 
that  is  his ;  for  when  the  same  things  are  rarely 
presented  to  the  same  persons  there  is  content.1  In 
appearance,  let  him  be  of  a  serious  but  not  harsh 
countenance  ;  for  harshness  is  taken  to  mean  arro¬ 
gance  and  unkindness,  while  a  man  of  uncontrolled 
laughter  and  excessive  gaiety  is  considered  vulgar, 
and  vulgarity  especially  must  be  avoided.  In  every 
social  relation  he  will  be  fair,  for  fairness  must  be 
of  great  service.2  The  intimacy  also  between 
physician  and  patient  is  close.  Patients  in  fact 
put  themselves  into  the  hands  of  their  physician, 
and  at  every  moment  he  meets  women,  maidens 
and  possessions  very  precious  indeed.  So  towards  all 
these  self-control  must  be  used.  Such  then  should 
the  physician  be,  both  in  body  and  in  soul. 

1  So  Littre.  But  it  is  more  than  doubtful  if  the  Greek 
will  bear  this  meaning.  The  reading  of  V  (aKonbv)  points  to 
corruption  of  the  text,  as  does  the  σπανίως  ϊχουσιν  of  the 

MSS. 

2  Bensel’s  emendation  to  the  dative  is  very  attractive,  and 
is  probably  right :  1  ‘  for  on  many  occasions  one  must  come  to 
the  help  of  fairness/’ 
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Of  this  short  piece  Littre  1  says  :  “  Ce  tres  court 
fragment  n’est  cite  par  aucun  ancien  commentateur, 
rien  ne  peut  nous  faire  deviner  de  qui  il  est,  ni  ou 
il  a  ete  pris.”  In  his  Argument  he  begins:  “  Cet 
opuscule  est  redige  dans  la  forme  aphoristique,  et, 
tout  court  qu  it  est,  il  temoigne  que  l’auteur  avait 
etudie,  non  sans  fruit,  l’etat  des  enfants  a  la 
mamelle  et  leurs  maladies.’’2 

Adams’ 3  remarks  are  very  similar:  “This  little 
tract  is  destitute  of  any  competent  evidence  of  its 
authenticity.  Some  of  the  observations  contained 
in  it  bespeak  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
diseases  of  infancy.” 

The  account  in  Pauly-' Wissowa  is  even  scantier  in 
its  information  :  “  ein  Blattclien  iiber  das  Zahnen 
der  Kinder,  wie  das  vorige  weder  von  Galen  noch 
Erotian  erwahnt.” 

In  spite  of  these  rather  discouraging  remarks 
Dentition  is  a  work  of  no  little  interest.  In  the 
first  place  it  is  written  in  aphorisms,  and  like  most 
medical  aphorisms  deals  with  prognosis  rather  than 
treatment.  Then  again  it  is  curiously  short  and 
abrupt,  and  the  reader  wonders  why  it  was  written 
in  the  present  form.  The  answer  to  this  puzzle  may 

1  I.  p.  415.  2  VIII.  p.  542. 

3  Yol.  I.  p.  124. 
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perhaps  become  plainer  after  a  discussion  of  the 
subject  matter  of  Dentition. 

It  is  obvious  to  any  medical  man  that  the  tract  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  both  of  which  contain  pro¬ 
positions  apparently  irrelevant  to  the  main  subject. 
Roughly  speaking,  however,  one  may  put  the  matter 
thus  : 

(1)  Propositions  I. — XVII.  deal  with  dentition 

(οδοντοφυΐα),  and  incidentally  with  the  suckling 
and  weaning  of  infants. 

(2)  Propositions"  XVIII.— XXXII.  deal  with 

ulceration  of  the  tonsils  (παρίσθμια),  uvula 
and  throat. 

Teething  and  ulcerated  throats  are  not  connected, 
and  it  may  be  asked  why  they  are  here  placed  side 
by  side.  A  short  work  dealing  with  both  dentition 
and  ulcerated  throats  is  indeed  a  strange  mixture. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  key- word  to  most  of 
the  first  part  is  οδοντοφυΐα,  while  of  the  second  part 
it  is  παρίσθμια.  This  suggests  that  Dentition  is  an 
extract  from  a  larger  collection  of  aphorisms,  which 
were  arranged  in  a  kind  of  alphabetical  order.  If 
the  tract  consisted  only  of  propositions  VI. — XII. 
and  XVIII.,  XX.— XXVII.,  XXX.— XXXII.,  no 
doubt  would  be  possible  ;  every  proposition  would 
contain  one  or  the  other  of  the  key-words.  But 
there  remain : — 

(r/)  I. — V.,  with  the  key-words  γάλα  and  θηλάζω. 

( b )  XIII.— XVII.,  with  the  key-words  ονράίσθα i, 

παράκειται  (?),  παρεσθίω,  τ ταρηθω,  leading  on 
to  παρίσθμια  in  XVIII. 

(c)  XIX.,  the  key-word  of  which  is  doubtful. 

( d )  XXVIII.,  XXIX.,  the  key-words  of  which  are 

doubtful. 
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Now  surely  όδοντ-,  ονρ-,  7 ταρα-,  πάρε-,  παρη-,  παρι-, 
must  be  intentionally  set  in  alphabetical  order,  and 
I  suggest  that  a  scribe,  copying  a  larger  collec¬ 
tion  of  aphorisms,  omitted  accidentally  οδοντοφυΐα 
to  παρίσθμια.  This  larger  collection  was  arranged 
alphabetically,  and  probably  dealt  with  diseases  of 
childhood.  When  the  scribe  found  out  his  mistake, 
he  wrote  out  the  omitted  portion  at  the  end,  and 
added  to  it  a  few'  other  propositions  that  he  had 
missed.  A  later  scribe,  misinterpreting  the  facts, 
regarded  the  appendix  as  a  fresh  work,  and  gave 
it  the  not  unnatural  name  Deritilion.  These  remarks 
may  be  condemned  as  speculative  guesses,  but  they 
are  guesses  to  which  an  interesting  parallel  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Paris  manuscript  2255(E).  At 
the  end  of  this  manuscript  is  a  piece  called  περί 
προγνωσεως  ετών.  On  examining  it  we  find  that  it 
is  a  fragment  of  Airs  Waters  Places,  which  some 
scribe  omitted,  placed  at  the  end  of  his  volume, 
and  so  added  a  fresh  treatise  to  the  Hippocratic 
collection  ! 

It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  there  are  other 
similar  fragments  in  the  Hippocratic  collection. 
Possibly,  too,  longer  works  contain  fragments  in¬ 
serted  by  scribes  w  ho  thought  that  they  had  found 
a  suitable  place  for  them.  One  or  twro  passages,  for 
instance,  in  Epidemics  I.  strongly  suggest  by  their 
irrelevance  an  origin  such  as  I  have  described. 

The  language  of  Dentition  is  in  some  respects 
unusual. 

Proposition  II.  βοράς.  A  poetic  w’ord(?).  See 
Aristophanes  Peace  38.  έλκω,  “  I  drink,” 
seems  poetic.  See  Euripides  Phoen.  987 
(ελκειν  μαστονφ 
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Proposition  III.  ετηνανσως  is  apparently  a  late 
word. 

Proposition  I V.  7 τολλη  φέρετο. t  rj  koiXltj.  ενπετττω 
is  very  rare. 

Proposition  XII.  χειμώνας  eyei,  if  this  reading  be 
correct. 

Proposition  XIV.  παρηθω,  of  the  bowels  being 
moved. 

Proposition  XV.  αναλαμβάνω,  of  eating. 

Proposition  XVII.  τταρηθω. 

Proposition  XXV.  αρμενίζω.  This  is  apparently 
a  late  word. 

Proposition  XXVIII.  άνα λαμβάνω,  of  taking  food 
or  drink. 

Proposition  XXIX.  εντροφης  (if  the  reading  be 
correct).  It  is  apparently  άπαξ  λεγόμενον. 

The  number  of  strange  expressions  in  so  short 
a  piece  points  to  a  late  date.  If  Dentition  be  late, 
it  forms  an  exception  to  my  general  statement  that 
the  aphoristic  style  ceased  to  prevail  among  medical 
writers  after  400  b.c. 


MSS.  and  Editions 

The  manuscripts  containing  Dentition  are  V,  C,  E, 
and  Holkhamensis  282. 

I  have  collated  V  and  Holkhamensis  282.  In 
this  treatise  the  two  are  not  strikingly  alike ;  in 
fact,  the  close  correspondence  between  the  two 
manuscripts  seems  to  end  where  they  no  longer 
correspond  in  the  order  of  the  treatises,  namely  after 
Eight  Months  Child. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  I  may  judge  from  Littre’s 
apparatus  criticus ,  V  and  C  (Paris  2146)  are  almost 
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identical,  and  they  also  contain  the  treatises  in  the 
same  order.  It  seems  quite  certain  that  C  is  a  mere 
copy  of  V. 

V reads  7τολυ  in  Proposition  III.  and  in  others,  but 
ττουλυ  in  V  and  in  XXVIII.  (τα  ττουλυ  γάλα  κ.τ.λ.), 
although  later  in  the  same  sentence  τ τολυ  occurs. 

The  pronominal  forms  in  όττ-  are  the  almost 
universal  rule,  but  in  XIX.  and  XXII.  6k-  is  found. 

The  scribe  regularly  omits  iota  subscript,  but  in 
one  place  (XXX.)  iota  is  written  subscript  between 
the  -η-  and  -σ-  ot  Trj(nv  άλλ^σιν  ωρτ^σι. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  dividing  a  word  between 
one  line  and  the  next,  the  scribe  preferred  to  write 
part  of  the  word  with  a  mark  of  abbreviation.  Thus 
χαμωνας  appears  as  χαμών'"',  δνναμάων  as  δνναμεν 
and  θήλαζαν  as  θηλάζω.  It  is  quite  likely  that 
corruptions  have  sometimes  been  caused  by  systems 
of  abbreviation  and  contraction. 

Examination  of  Dentition  as  it  appears  in  V  con¬ 
firms  my  belief  that  no  confidence  can  be  placed  in 
the  spelling  of  even  our  best  manuscripts  in  the 
matter  of  such  points  as  6ττ-  and  ok-. 

In  places  the  text  of  Dentition  is  very  corrupt. 
Accordingly,  instead  of  attempting  to  restore  hope¬ 
less  passages,  I  have  printed  the  text  of  Littre 
between  daggers.  In  the  footnotes  emendations 
are  mentioned,  and  in  some  cases  discussed. 

I  knowr  of  no  separate  editions  of  the  piece, 
although  it  is  included  in  the  editions  of  Littre 
and  Ermerins. 
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I.  Τα  φύσει  εύτροφα  των  τταιΒίων  ούκ  avaXoyov 
της  σαρκώσεως  1  καί  το  γαλα  θηΧάζει. 

II.  Τα  βορά  και  ττοΧύ  εΧκοντα  γαλα  ου  προς 
Xoyov  σαρκοΰται. 

III.  Τα  ττοΧύ  Βιουρεοντα  των  θηΧαζόν των 
ήκιστα  εττιναύσια .2 

IV.  ΟΙσι 3  7 τοΧΧη  φερεται  η  κοιΧίη  και  εύ- 
ττετττοΰσιν ,4  υγιεινότερα·  όττόσοισιν  όΧί^η,  βοροΐ- 
σιν  εοΰσι  και  μη  avaXoyov  τρεφομενοισιν,0  εττίνοσα. 

V.  'Οττόσοισι  6  8ε  ττοΧύ  yaXaκτώ8ες  άττε- 
μεΐται,  κοιΧίη  συνίσταται. 

Λ  I.  Όττόσοισιν  εν  όΒοντοφυΐη  η  κοιΧίη  ττΧείω 
υι τάyει  ήσσον  στταται  ή  ότω  όΧ^άκις. 

λ  II.  Όττόσοισιν  εττι  όΒοντοφυΐη  ττυρετός  οξύς 
eTTiyiyveTai  όΧ^άκις  σττώνται. 

Λ  I II.  Όττόσα  όΒοντοφυεΰντα  εύτροφα  μενει 
καταφορικα  εόντα  κίνΒυνος  σττασμόν  7  εττιΧαβειν. 

IX.  Τά  εν  γειμωνι  όΒοντοφυεΰντα,  των  άΧΧων 
ομοίων  εόντων,  βεΧτιον  ατταΧΧάσσει. 

1  σαρκώσω  us  MSS.  :  σαρκώσιος  Mack. 

2  εττιναύσια  V,  Hoik.  2S2,  C:  ενιαύσιο,  vulgate :  ναυσία 
Ermerins. 

3  οΤσι  V :  Hoik.  282  has  δκόσοισι  in  the  margin,  but  οϊσι  in 
the  text. 

4  The  form  of  ενττετττούσιν  arouses  suspicion. 
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I.  Children  who  are  naturally  well-nourished  do 
not  suck  milk  in  proportion  to  their  fleshiness. 

II.  Children  with  voracious  appetites,  and  who 
suck  much  milk  do  not  put  on  flesh  in  proportion. 

III.  Of  sucking  children  those  that  pass  much 
urine  are  the  least  subject  to  vomiting. 

IV.  Children  that  pass  copious  stools  and  have 
good  digestion  are  the  more  healthy ;  those  that 
pass  stools  scantily,  and  with  voracious  appetites  are 
not  nourished  in  proportion,  are  unhealthy.1 

V.  Those  that  vomit  copiously  milky  matters  suffer 
from  constipation. 

VI.  Those  who  while  teething  have  their  bowels 
moved  often  are  less  subject  to  convulsions  than 
those  who  have  them  moved  seldom. 

VII.  Those  w ho  while  teething  are  attacked  by 
acute  fever  seldom  suffer  from  convulsions. 

VIII.  Those  who  while  teething  are  lethargic 
while  remaining  well -nourished  run  a  risk  of  being 
seized  with  convulsions. 

IX.  Those  who  teethe  in  winter, other  things  being 
equal,  come  off  better. 

1  Or,  “subject  to  illness.” 


5  υγιεινότερα  .  .  .  τρεφομ,ενοισιν  omitted,  by  Hoik.  282. 

6  δπόσοισι  V  :  Hoik.  282  reads  δκόσοισι  with  π  written  over 
the  k,  and  so  also  in  other  places. 

7  σπασμό s  V  and  C  :  σπασμόν  Littre. 


Y 


2 
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X.  ο  ύ  πάντα  τά  επι  δδουσι  σπασθεντα  τελευτά· 
πολλά  δε  καί  διασώζεται. 

XI.  Τά  μετά  βηχος  δδοντοφυευντα  χρονίζει·1 
εν  δε  τη  διακεντησει  ίσχναίνεται  μάΧΧον. 

XII.  Οπόσα  εν  τω  δδοντοφυεΐν  χειμώνας  €χει, 
ταΰτα  καί2  προσεχόντως  ήγμενα  ραον  φερει 
οδοντοφυΐαν. 

XIII.  Τά  διονρευντα  πΧεον  η  διαχωρευντα 
7 τρος  λόγου  εύτροφώτερα. 

ΧΠ  .  'Οί τόσοισιν  ούρεΐται  μη  προς  λόγου , 
κοιΧιη  δε  πυκνως  ωμόν  εκ  παιδιών  παρηθεΐ, 
επίνοσα. 


XV.  Τά  εΰυπνα  και  εΰτροφα  ποΧύ  \άναΧαμ- 
βάνειν  3  και  παράκειται  ουχ  ίκανώς  διωκημενονΛ  4 

XVI.  Τά  παρεσθίοντα  εν  τω  θηΧάζειν  ραον 
φερει  άπoyaλaκτισμόv. 

Χλ  II.  Τά  ποΧΧάκις  παρηθευντα0  δίαιμον  και 
απεπτον  κατά  κοιΧίην  πΧειστα  των  εν  πυρετω 


υπνω 


όδεα. 


1  χρονίζ*1·  Littre  :  χρονίζειν  V  and  C. 

2  ταντα  καί  is  omitted  by  Ermerins. 

3  αναλαμβάνει  Foes  :  άναλαμβάνειν  MSS. 

4  It  is  hard  to  decide  whether  Hoik.  282  has  διωκημενον  or 
διωκειμενον. 

6  παρηθευντα  Foes  :  παριθευντα  or  παρνθευντα  MSS. 

1  For  this  sense  of  χαμών  see  c.  g.  Breaths  XIV.  t?)s  νοΰσου 
κα'ι  τοΰ  παρεόντος  χειμώνοε,  and  also  Ermerins’  note  on  this 
passage.  The  meaning  seems  to  be  that  during  teething 
stormy  “tantrums”  on  the  part  of  the  child  are  a  better 
sign  than  a  subdued,  semi-comatose  state. 

2  Perhaps  π pbs  \6yov  goes  with  διαχωρευντα,  though  the 

order  of  words  is  against  this.  The  sense,  however,  would 
be  improved.  “Those  who,  in  proportion,  pass  more  urine 

than  faeces  are  better  nourished.”  So  Littre. 
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X.  Not  all  children  die  that  are  seized  with 
convulsions  while  teething;  many  recover. 

XI.  Teething  is  protracted  tvhen  complicated  with 
a  cough,  and  emaciation  in  such  cases  is  excessive 
while  the  teeth  are  coming  through. 

XII.  Children  who  have  a  troublesome  time  while 
teething,  if  they  are  suitably  attended  to,  bear  up 
more  easily  against  teething.1 

XIII.  Those  that  pass  more  urine  than  faeces  are 
proportionately  better  nourished.2 

XIV.  Those  who  do  not  pass  urine  in  proportion, 
but  from  babyhood  discharge  undigested  food  fre¬ 
quently,  are  unhealthy.3 

XV.  Children  who  sleep  well,  and  are  well- 
nourished,  maj/  take  a  great  deal  of  food,  even 
though  it  is  placed  before  them  insufficiently 
prepared  for  digestion.4 

XVI.  Those  that  eat  solid  food  while  being 
suckled  bear  weaning  more  easily. 

XVII.  Those  that  often  pass  stools  of  undigested 
food  mixed  with  blood,  the  great  majority  of  them 
when  feverish  are  drowsy.5 

3  Or,  “  subject  to  illness.” 

4  It  is  fairly  certain  that  the  general  sense  of  this  pro¬ 
position  is  to  the  effect  that  children  who  have  healthy 
constitutions  may  without  harm  put  a  strain  upon  their 
digestive  organs.  But  the  exact  reading  is  more  than  un¬ 
certain.  παράκείται  is  strange,  and  cannot  mean  πάρεστι,  as 
Littre  thinks.  But  παρίκβιται  seems  to  be  the  key-word 
(παρα-,  with  Traps-  in  the  next  proposition),  and  so  is  probably 
right.  Perhaps  si  has  fallen  out  after  κα\  (the  scribe  may 
have  thought  that  ούχ  was  wrong  after  si),  but  I  can  find  no 
parallel  to  this  sense  of  διφκημόνον. 

5  Here  too  the  Greek  is  strange,  and  I  am  not  satisfied 
with  the  text,  though  I  can  offer  no  better  reading.  Possibty 
των  should  be  τούτων  or  Ιόντα  ;  possibly  it  should  be  omitted. 
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Χλ  III.  Τα  εν  παρισθ μίοις  εΧκεα  άνευ  πυρετών 
γινόμενα  άσφαΧεστερα. 

XIX.  'Οπόσοισιν  εν  τώ  θηΧάζειν  των  νηπίων1 
βηξ  π ροσίσταται,  σταφυΧην  ε'ίωθε  μείζονα  εχειν. 

XX.  Οτ τόσοισι  ταγεως  εν  παρισθ μίοις  νομαί 
εφίστανται,  των  πυρετών  μενόντων  καί  βηγίων, 
κίνδυνος  πάΧιν  ηενεσθαι  εΧκεα.2 

XXI.  Τα  παΧινδ  ρο  μησ  αντ  α  εν  Ισθμιοις  εΧκεα 
trot?  δμοίοισι t3  κινδννώδεα. 

XXII.  tT οΐσι  παιδίοισιν  άζιοΧό^/οις  εΧκεσιν1 
εν  παρισθ  μίοίσι,  καταπινομενων,0  σωτηρίας 6 
εστίν,  οπδσα  '  δη  8  μάΧΧον  των  πρότερον  μη 
δυνα μενών  καταπίνεινΛ  9 

XXIII.  ’Ey  παρισθ  μίοις  εΧκεσι,  ποΧυ 10  το 
χοΧώδες  ανεμείσθ αι  ή  κατα  κοιΧίην  εργεσθαιβ1 
κινδυνώδες. 

XXIV.  ’Ey  τοϊσιν  εν  παρισθ μίοισιν  εΧκεσιν 
άραχν  ιώδες  12  τι  εον  ούκ  αγαθόν. 

XXV.  ’Ey  τοϊσιν  εν  παρισθ  μίοισιν  εΧκεσι 

1  Ermerins  places  των  νηπίων  after  όπόσοισι. 

2  Ermerins  omits  ελκεα. 

3  δμοίοισι  (or  δμοίωσι)  MSS.  :  ωμοΊσι  Calvus  :  νηπίοισι 
Cornarius  and  Ermerins. 

4  αξιόλογοι  ελκεσιν  MSS.  :  αξιόκογα  ελκεα  Ermerins. 

5  κατατι  ινομενων  MSS.  :  καταπίνειν  δυναμενων  Ermerins  after 
Linden. 

6  σωτηρίας  εστίν  MSS.  :  σωτήρια  εστι  Ermerins. 

7  The  MSS.  punctuate  before  δπόσα  and  after  χολώδε*  in 
the  next  proposition.  Littre  suggested  the  punctuation  in 
the  text  and  he  is  followed  by  Ermerins. 

3  δή  MSS.  :  δ?  Ermerins. 

9  Ermerins  punctuates  after  πρότερον  and  marks  an  hiatus 
after  καταπίνειν. 

10  Hoik.  282  has  τδ  πολό. 

11  ερχεσθαι  MSS.  :  διερχεσθαι  Ermerins. 
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XVIII.  Ulcers  on  the  tonsils  that  come  without 
fever  are  less  dangerous. 

XIX.  Babies  that  are  attacked  bv  a  cough  while 
being  suckled  usually  have  an  enlarged  uvula. 

XX.  When  corroding  sores  form  quickly  on  the 
tonsils,  the  fevers  and  coughs  remaining,  there  is  a 
danger  of  ulcerations  occurring  again. 

XXI.  Ulcerations  that  recur  on  the  tonsils  are 
dangerous.1 

XXII.  When  children  have  considerable  ulceration 
of  the  tonsils,  if  they  can  drink,  it  is  a  sign  that  they 
may  recover,  the  more  so  if  they  could  not  drink 
before.2 

XXIII.  In  cases  of  ulcerated  tonsils,  to  vomit 
bilious  matters,  or  to  evacuate  them  by  stools,  is 
attended  with  danger. 

XXIV.  In  cases  of  ulcerated  tonsils,  the  formation 
of  a  membrane  like  a  spider’s  web  is  not  a  good 
sign.3 

XXV.  In  cases  of  ulcerated  tonsils,  after  the  first 

1  The  conjecture  of  Cornarius  (“of  babies”)  is  most  in¬ 
genious  and  may  be  right.  I  suspect,  however,  that  rot's 
όμοίοισι  is  part  of  a  corrupted  gloss  on  Ισθμιο is,  which  some 
scholiast  saw  was  used  in  the  same  sense  as  (ομοίως)  παρισθμίοις . 

2  The  most  corrupt  proposition  in  Dentition.  It  seems 
impossible  to  restore  the  exact  text  of  the  original.  One 
suspects,  however,  that  Ermerins  is  right  in  reading  a£i6\oya 
eA/cea  and  σωτήρια  εστι,  and  that  Linden  correctly  changed 
καταπινομενων  to  καταπίνειν  ΰυναμςνων.  The  sense  of  δττάσα 
.  .  .  καταπίνειν  is  fairly  certain,  but  the  Greek  to  represent 
it  could  be  written  in  several  ways. 

3  It  would  be  interesting  if  we  could  interpret  this  pro¬ 
position  correctly. 


12  Holkamensis  282  omits  ανςμζϊσθαι  .  .  .  άραχνιώδες,  the 
eye  of  the  scribe  passing  from  -<i>5es  to  -0>5es. 
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μετά  τούς  πρώτους  'χρόνους  διαρρειν  φΧεημα  δια 
του  στόματος,  πρότερον  ούκ  ον,1  χρήσιμον,  όμως 
άνακτεον  ήν  δε  άρξηται  συνδιδόναι,2,  πάντως 
άσμενιστ εον  το  δε  μη  ούτως  διαρρεον  εύΧα- 
βητεον. 

XXVI.  'Ϋευματιζομενοις  παρίσθμια  κοιΧίη 
κατενεχθείσα  πΧείω  3  Χύει  τάς  ξηράς  βηχας% 
παιδίοισιν  άνενεχθεν  τι  4  πεπεμμενον  πΧείω  Χύει. 

XXVII.  Τά  7 τοΧύν  χρόνον  εν  παρισθ μίοις  εΧκεα 
άναυξη  μενοντα  ακίνδυνα  προ  των  πεντε  ή  εξ 
ημερεων. 

XXVIII.  Τά  7 τοΧυ  γάλα  των  θηΧαζόν των 
άναΧαμβάνοντα  ώ?  το  ποΧύ  ύπνώδεα. 

XXIX.  Τά  μη  \εύτροφεα\  0  των  θηΧαζόντων 
άτροφα  και  δυσανάΧηπτα. 

XXX.  f/E  Χκεα  εν  θερει  ηι^νόμενα  εν  παρισθ  μίοις 
χείρονα  των  εν  τησιν  άΧΧησιν  ώρησι ·  τάχιον 
<yap  νεμεται. 

XXXI.  Τά  περί  σταφυΧην  νεμόμενα  εΧκεα  εν 
παρισθ  μίοισιν,  σωζομενοισι  6  την  φωνήν  άΧΧοιοΐ. 

XXXII.  Τά  περί  φάρυγγα  νεμόμενα  εΧκεα 
χαΧεπώτερα  καί  όξύτερα  ώς  επιποΧύ  δύσπνοιαν 
επιφερει. 

1  ον  MSS.  :  ibv  Ermerins.  Perhaps  £6v. 

2  άρξηται  ξυνδιδω  MSS.  άρξηται  και  ξυνδιδω  Mack  :  άρξηται 

ξυνδιδω  Ermerins  :  άρξηται  ξυνδιδόναι  Littre :  άρξηται 

συνδιδόν  would  be  nearer  the  MSS. 

3  Ermerins  omits  πλβίω. 

4  Ermerins  omits  παιδίοισιν  and  reads  avtvex9ev  δ£  τι.  V 
has  τί. 

5  6i npo<pea  MSS.  :  ίϋτροφα  Ermerins. 

6  Before  σψζομένοισι  V,  Hoik.  282  and  C  have  yr/v,  but 
read  παρισθμίοιε,  not  παρισθμίοισιν.  Possibly  yijv  has  arisen 
from  the  -iv. 
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periods  it  is  useful  for  phlegm  to  How  from  the 
mouth,  which  before  did  not  do  so ;  nevertheless  it 
must  be  brought  up.  If  the  symptoms  begin  to  dis¬ 
appear,  it  is  altogether  a  welcome  sign.  If  the  phlegm 
does  not  flow  in  this  way,  you  must  be  careful.1 

XXVI.  When  there  is  a  discharge  on  the  tonsils, 
in  most  cases  dry  coughs  are  resolved  by  evacuation 
through  the  bowels ;  with  children  most  cases  are 
resolved  by  the  vomiting  of  concocted  matters. 

XXVII.  Ulcerations  on  the  tonsils,  that  remain 
for  a  long  time  without  increasing,  are  not  attended 
with  danger  before  five  or  six  days.2 

XXVIII.  Children  at  the  breast  that  take  much 
milk  are  generally  drowsy. 

XXIX.  Children  at  the  breast  that  are  ill  nourished  3 
also  pick  up  strength  with  difficulty. 

XXX.  Ulcerated  tonsils  that  occur  in  summer  are 
worse  than  those  that  occur  at  other  seasons,  for 
they  spread  more  rapidly. 

XXXI.  Ulcers  on  the  tonsils  that  spread  over  the 
uvula  alter  the  voice  of  those  who  recover. 

XXXII.  Ulcers  that  spread  about  the  throat  are 
more  serious  and  acute,  as  they  generally  bring  on 
difficulty  of  breathing.· 

1  The  readings  ov  and  σννδιδόναι  are  uncertain,  but  the 
sense  is  quite  clear. 

2  Littre  points  out  that  it  is  difficult  to  fit  in  πο\υν 
-χρόνον  with  πρό  των  ττόντβ  η  e|  ημερόων.  I  agree  with  him, 
and  believe  that  the  first  phrase  is  a  gloss  on  the  second. 

3  The  word  ευτροφία  can  scarcely  be  right ;  it  should  be 
ei ιτραφόα  or  ςϋτροφα.  But  even  when  it  is  corrected  it  is 
otiose  with  άτροφα.  I  suspect  that  there  were  once  two 
readings  (the  Hippocratic  collection  lias  hundreds  of  such 
slight  variations),  namely,  τα  μη  €υτραφόα  των  θηλ,αζόντων  καί 
δυσανάλητττα  and  τα  άτροφα  των  θηλαζόντων  κα\  δυσανάλητττα. 
At  some  time  these  two  versions  were  combined  into  one. 
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(1)  Objections  may  be  raised  to  the  use  of 
“  abscession  ”  to  translate  απόστασή.  It  is  certainly 
not  used  in  modern  English,  but  neither  are  the 
ideas  associated  with  αι τόστασις  accepted  by  modern 
science.  The  only  alternative  to  the  use  of  the  term 
“abscession”  would  be  to  transliterate  the  Greek 
word  with  a  footnote  giving  its  meaning. 

(2)  Regimen  in  Acute  Diseases,  XIX.  p.  78,  11.  11 
foil.  I  am  in  doubt  whether  the  sentence  ην  δε  μη 
νττεληλνθη  6  7 ταλαιότερος  σίτος  νεοβρωτι  εόντι,  κ.τ.λ. 
refers  or  not  to  the  former  part  of  the  chapter 
(εττισγειν  την  &όσιν  τον  ροφήματος,  εστ  αν  οιηται 
κεγωρηκεναι  ες  το  κάτω  μέρος  τον  εντερον  το  σιτίον  ).  My 
translation  so  takes  it,  identifying  νπεληλνθη  and 
κεγωρηκενα ι  ες  το  κάτω  μέρος  τον  εντερον.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  a  new  case  is  introduced.  The 
patient  has  recently  eaten  food,  but  his  bowels  were 
even  before  this  ( τταλαιότερος )  full  of  unevacuated 
food.  In  such  cases  the  doctor  is  recommended  to 
use  an  enema  or  a  suppository. 

(3)  Regimen  in  Acute  Diseases,  XXXYTI.  p.  92, 
1.  27.  Though  all  the  MSS.  read  μη  I  feel  inclined 
to  delete  it.  Possibly  it  may  be  retained  as  a 
pleonastic  or  redundant  μη,  but  it  would  be  difficult 
if  not  impossible  to  find  a  parallel.  This  pleonastic 
μη,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  not  found  with  an  infinitive 
depending  upon  θαυμαστόν  είναι  or  its  equivalent.  It 
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might  easily  be  a  repetition  (in  uncials)  of  the  last 
syllable  of  είναι. 

V 

(4)  Regimen  in  Acute  Diseases,  XLVIII.  p.  104.  1 

feel  that  the  whole  of  this  chapter-,  and  perhaps  the 
next,  is  an  interpolation.  The  sentence  otl  .  .  .  ες 
τα  ρνφηματα  μεταβάλλονσιν  εκ  της  κενεαγγίης  is  either 
corrupt  or  a  rather  inane  truism.  The  next  sentence, 
€7Γ€ΐτα  ου  χρηστεον  ρνφήμασιν,  πρ'ιν  η  νουσος  πεπανθη  η 
άλλο  tl  σημεΐον  φανη  η  κατά  εντερον,  κενεαγγικον  η 
εριστικόν,  η  κατα  τα.  υποχόνδρια,  is  directly  contrary  to 
the  whole  teaching  of  Regimen  in  Acute  Diseases,  and 
in  particular  cannot  possibly  be  reconciled  with 
Chapters  XII-XIV.  Chapter  XLIX  is  perhaps  not 
an  interpolation,  but  a  parenthesis  which  in  a 
modern  book  would  take  the  form  of  a  footnote. 

(5)  Regimen  in  Acute  Diseases,  LXV.  p.  120,  1.  12. 
All  the  MSS.  read  προσκαταχεΐσθαι.  But  it  is  imme¬ 
diately  followed  by  μετακαταχεΐσθαι.  As  προ(Τ -  and 
προ-  are  constantly  confused  by  scribes,  it  is  just 
possible  that  we  should  read  προκαταχεΐσθαι.  “  Water 
should  be  poured  over  the  body  both  before  and 
after  it  is  rubbed  with  soap.” 

(6)  Sacred  Disease,  IV.  p.  146,  11.  9-11.  I  am 
dissatisfied  not  only  with  the  editors’  emendations, 
but  also  with  my  own  conjecture.  The  more  I 
study  the  passage  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  the 
words  out ε  είργεσθαι  down  to  αντοΐς  εισίν ;  are  a  gloss 
or  glosses.  The  variants  in  the  MSS.  (besides  those 
given  on  p.  146,  M  has  δεινοί  dp  αντοΐς  εισίν,  and  Θ 
has  Seu’ol  αντοΐς  εώσιν)  point  in  the  same  direction. 
Moreover,  οντε  before  είργεσθαι  should  be  ou8e. 

Both  (  a)  οντε  εΐργεσθα l  αν  ονδενός  των  εσχάτων,  and 
(*)  ποΰοντες  ενεκά  yε·  πως  ον  δεινοί  (Μ)  ΟΓ 
ποΰοντες  ώ$  ου  δεινοί  (θ) 
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look  like  rather  childish  glosses  on  σελήνην  καθαιρήσει 
καί  ήλιον  άφανιεί  κ.τ.λ.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  no  Greek  writings  were  so  likely  to  become 
corrupted  by  glosses  as  were  the  medical  Avorks.  If 
the  two  phrases  I  have  indicated  are  taken  away  the 
text  runs  :  θεονς  οντε  είναι  νομ ίζειν  οντε  ίσχνειν  ονδεν 
el  yap  άνθρωπος  μαγενων  και  Ονων  σελήνην  καθαιρήσει 
.  .  .  ονκ  αν  εγωγε  τι  θειον  νομίσα ιμι,  which  is  both 
good  grammar  and  good  logic. 

Sacred  Disease,  XIX.  p.  178.  In  Θ  the  passage 
from  1.  5  to  1.  10  appears  thus  (I  do  not  correct 
mistakes) : 


ol  δ’  οφθαλμοί  και  τα  ώτα*  καί.  ή  γλώσσα*  καί  αι 
χείρες’  καί  οί  πόδες'  ol  αν  ο  εγκέφαλος  γινωσκη.  τοιαντα 
πρήσσονσι'  γίνεται  γάρ  εν  άπαντι  τω  σωματι  της  φρονή- 
σιος  τε  ως  αν  μετεχτ) ι  τον  ήερος"  ες  δε  την  ξννεσιν  6 
εγκέφαλός  εστιν  ό  όιαγγελλων. 


In  Μ  wre  have  : 


οι  δε  οφθαλμοί  καί  τα  ονατα  και  ή  γλωσσά  καί  αί 
χόίρες  καί  οί  πόόες,  οι α  αν  ό  εγκέφαλος  γινωσκηι,  τοιαντα 
νπηρετονσι'  γίνεται  γάρ  παντί  τω  σώματι  τής  φρονήσ ιός 
τε.  ως  άν  μετεχη  τον  ήερος'  ες  0ε  την 
εγκέφαλός  εστιν  ό  διαγγελλων. 


σννεσιν. 


ο 


The  reading  νπηρετονσι  (“  the  limbs  are  the 
servants  of  the  decisions  of  the  brain  ”)  is  attractive, 
and  may  be  right.  But  the  form  is  suspicious,  and 
in  spite  of  its  attractiveness  the  word  probably  arose 
out  of  πρήσσονσι  spelt  π ρήττονσι. 

But  the  second  sentence  is  ungrammatical,  and 
Littre’s  text,  which  I  have  printed  between  daggers, 
is  little,  if  any,  better  than  the  manuscripts.  It  is 
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easy  to  rewrite  something  grammatical  with  the 
required  sense,  e.  g.  : 

γινετο u  yap  a 7ταντι  τω  σωματι  η  φρόνησις  έως  άν 
μετέχη  τον  ηέρος, 

or 

γίνεται  yap  ατταντι  τω  σωματι  της  φρόνησιός  τι,  ώς  αν 
μετέχη  τον  ηέρος. 

Even  when  the  grammar  is  corrected  other 
difficulties  remain.  The  writer  indeed  is  not  very 
careful  in  his  use  of  psychological  terms,  but  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  reconcile  this  attribution  of 
φρόνησή  to  all  the  body  with  the  statement  (Chapter 

χχ): 

της  μεντοι  φρονησως  οίοςτέρω  μετεστι,ν, 

i.  e.  neither  heart  nor  midriff  participate  in  φρόνησίς. 
They  have  αίσθησής  only. 

When  we  consider  the  ease  with  which  glosses, 
and  stupid  glosses,  would  find  their  way  into  the 
Hippocratic  texts,1  it  is  difficult  not  to  believe  that 
we  have  here  an  unintelligent  note.  If  the  sentence 
be  deleted  the  text  runs  : 

οΐα  αν  6  εγκέφαλος  γινώσ/qy,  τοιαντα  τρησσονσί'  ες  δέ 
την  σιΤεσιν  6  εγκέφαλός  εστιν  δ  όιαγγε'λλων. 

The  brain  tells  the  limbs  how  to  act,  and  is  the 
messenger  to  consciousness,  telling  it  what  is 
happening. 


(7)  Secret  Societies  and  the  Hippocratic 

Writings 

I  suggest  in  my  introduction  to  Decorum  that  this 
work  represents  an  address  delivered  before  a  secret 

1  See  pp.  xlvii. ,  xlviii. 
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society  of  physicians.  It  will  be  well  briefly  to  review 
the  evidence. 


Decorum  is  written  in  fantastic  Greek  of  such 
a  peculiar  nature  that  no  hypothesis,  except 
that  the  author  was  in  parts  intentionally 
quaint  and  in  others  intentionally  obscure, 
will  account  for  the  facts. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  liturgies  of  secret 
societies  affect  strange  words  and  expressions. 

The  obscurity  is  greatest  when  the  writer  is 
speaking  of  σοφία,  the  gods,  and  the  necessity 
of  guarding  and  preserving  certain  knowledge. 
These  are  just  the  places  where  “ secrets” 
would  be  mentioned. 

The  taker  of  the  Hippocratic  Oath  promises  to 
impart  τταραγγελίη,  ακρόησίς,  and  η  λοί—η  απασα 
μάθησή  only  to  (a)  his  sons,  ( h )  his  teacher’s 
sons,  and  (c)  indentured  (σνγγεγραμμενοί) 
pupils  who  have  adopted  the  νόμος  Ιητρικός. 

Lam  is  a  short  address  delivered  to  medical 
students  before  the  beginning  of  their 
medical  course.  After  stating  the  conditions 
without  which  a  medical  course  cannot  be  a 
success,  the  writer  concludes  thus  : — 

τα  δε  Up  a  ιόντα  πρηγματα  Ιεροίσιν  ανθρωποισι 
όείκννταο  βεβήλοισι  δε  ον  θεμις,  ττρ\ν  η  τελεσ#ώ- 
σιν  όργιοισιν  επιστήμης. 

In  Precepts  (Chapter  V)  a  genuine  physician 
of  sound  principles  is  called  ηόελφισμενος 
Ιητρός,  “  a  physician  who  has  been  made  a 
brother.” 


On  the  other  hand  there  are  the  following 
objections. 
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(1)  All  the  ancient  θίασοί  had  a  distinctly  religious 

association  with  some  deity,  and  there  is  no 
trace  of  such  a  special  cult  in  either  Precepts 
or  Decorum.  In  fact  the  absence  of  super¬ 
stition  is  the  most  striking  characteristic  of 
all  the  Hippocratic  writings,  and  proves  their 
independence  of  the  priest-physicians  superin¬ 
tending  the  temples  of  Asclepius.  Never¬ 
theless  Decorum  is  unique  in  insisting  on  the 
function  of  the  gods  in  curing  diseases. 

(2)  The  Asclepiadae  could  not  have  been  a  θίασος, 

as  the  form  of  the  word  is  against  such  a 
view.  The  proper  style  of  a  θίασος  under  the 
titular  protection  of  Asclepius  would  have 
been  Asclepiastae.  There  are  as  a  matter  of 
fact  many  references  in  inscriptions  to  such 
θίασοι  of  Asclepiastae. 

Like  nearly  all  the  questions  arising  out  of  a  study 
of  the  Hippocratic  writings,  this  one  of  secret 
societies  must  be  left  in  uncertainty  and  doubt. 
Further  research  may  in  the  future  throw  light 
upon  a  dark  problem,  but  for  the  present  the 
following  conclusions  seem  as  positive  as  the  facts 
warrant : — 

(1)  Among  the  hundreds  of  θίασοί  and  similar 

organizations  in  ancient  Greece,  particularly 
in  Alexandrine  and  post-Alexandrine  times, 
it  is  most  unlikely  that  none  would  be  limited 
to  medical  men. 

(2)  Such  societies  would  have  their  ritual  and 

liturgy,  full  of  quaint  expressions  and  unusual 
words. 

(3)  These  words  and  expressions  would  be  found, 
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if  anywhere,  in  treatises  of  the  type  of 
Decorum. 

Our  documents  use  language  which,  on  a 
literal  interpretation,  do  imply  the  existence 
of  “mysteries,”  “initiation”  and  “brother¬ 
hood.” 


Tkinied  is  Great  Britain  hy  .Richard  Clay  <X  Boss,  Limited, 
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